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LIME AND LIME BURNING. 


From Prof. Ducatel’s Geological Report of 1839. 


A very striking experiment, that speaks volumes 
of encouragement to those who still hesitate in the 
use of lime, is iurnished by the Hon. Outerbridge 
Horsey, a part of whose larm, situated at the foot 
of the south mountain, on the edge of what is ter- 
med * the Maryland tract,” consists of'a very thin 
silicious soil. It is this, of two pieces of ground, 
both of tne same geological character and nearly 
in equal arable condition, one was limed with fifty 
bushels to the acre, the other was well manured, 
without lime, and both planted in corn. The 
limed portion, previous to the operation, was re- 
markably poor, yielding at most two barrels to the 
acre. It promised in the month of August, to the 
eyes of sume experienced farmers, to yield to the 
acre eight barrels of corn, which to all appearances 
was one third better than on the manured portion. 
But besides the prejudice that exists against this 
use of lime, as regards the incapacity of certain 
soils to receive any benefit from it, itis most 
generally objected to as too expensive ; whereas 
in truth it is, taking all circumstances together, 
the cheapest as well as the most eflectual means 
of improving all kinds of soil, which assertion 
will, | trust, be manifest by these two considera- 
(ions, namely, that it is the surest and most per- 
manent. If judiciously employed, the directions 
being simple, as will presently appear, the expen- 
diture of capital in the first year cannot fail to be 
at least repaid by the additional product of the next, 
and nine times out of ten will supply the means of 
extending its further use in future years. Judgment 
and reflection undoubtedly must accompany this 
as well as every other scheme of improvement 
that could possibly be devised for any purposes. 

Having taken especial pains to inquire minutely 
into the subject, referring not only to the results 
obtained by experience, but to the cause that may 
have produced these results, [ hazard the following 
suggestions to the farmers of Frederick county, 
and the recommendation applies to all other por- 
tions of the state. Get lime, at almost any ex- 
pense, and apply it according to the nature of the 
soil as is herewith directed, If the soil is naturally 
a good one, and under good cultivation, it is ad- 
visable to apply at once the whole quantity of lime 
which may be judged necessary permanently to 
improve it, and this quantity on such soils need 
not exceed one hundred and fifty bushels. Should 
it be impracticable or inconvenient to procure in 
the same year the whole quantity, from fifieen to 
seventy-five bushels may be first applied, and the 
remainder two years alterwards, alter the first 
cutting of the clover. ‘These directions apply to 
wheat land, on which it appears preferable to turn 
in the vegetable matter first, then apply the lime, 
to be harrowed in subsequently. On corn lands 
the method that has been crowned with the best 
success, is that pursued by one of the most thrifty 
farmers of Carroll county, Mr. Jacob Schriver, 
which is to mix the lime in the soil with stable 
manure. In this way, he informs me that he has 
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obtained very heavy crops upon poor land with 
only from forty to filty bushels of lime. In gene- 
ral, for unimproved lands, it is always better to 
turn the lime in with stable manure, and when 
not so provided, with any vegetable matter that 
may lie on the soil. A good plan isto turn the 
lime iv with the sod, sow buckwheat, and when in 
blossom return it to the soil, furnishing in this 
way vegetable matter for the lime to act upon. 
In this latter case, the returns, though certain, are 
not so speedily to be expected. Those farmers 
who burn their own lime, should not neglect to 
use the reluse of their kilns in making composts 
with alternate layers of it, and of whatever vege- 
table or animal matter they can bring together. 
These, when properly mixed up, and comminuted, 
are to be used as ordinary manures, The fore- 
going directions apply to all sorts of soil, whether 
they be on limestone lands, red lands, chestnut 
lands, or any kind of lands, whatever be their 
color, texture, or other physical characters, pro- 
vided there be soil enough to support any sort of 
vegetation. 

I have in former reports given my theory of the 
action of lime, and although farmers are more im- 
mediately interested in the results of its application, 
they cannot fail to employ it more judiciously, as 
well as other manures, when they understand the 
reciprocal action that takes place between these 
and the plants which they wish to cultivate. I 
shall, therefore, introduce here a few simple no- 
tions of vegetable physiology, and repeat again 
what I conceive to be the mode of operation ol 
lime. Every one knows that plants have not the 
power of creating new elements, which they at 
most can assimilate and elaborate so as to form 
new compounds out of those derived from the 
earth, air and water in which they hive. Accor- 
dingly, the result ofa chemical analysis shows that 
all the earthy and saline matters contained in them 
are traceable to the earth; whilst by their destruc- 
tive distillations, they are found to yield gases, 
that form the elementary constituents of air and 
water. The principal solid constituent of vegeta- 
bles is carbon, or charcoal, which vegetable phy- 
siologists assert they derive in the first place {rom 
the carbonic acid gas of the atmosphere, and from 
the fermentation of the animal and vegetable sub- 
stances that during their progress of decompo- 
sition in the soil also yield this gas, and is supposed 
to be either decomposed by the Jeaves of vegeta- 
bles, or absorbed by their roots when in a state of 
aqueous solution. It is found that when a plant is 
allowed to grow under a glass receiver, containing 
a mixed atmosphere of carbonic acid gas and oxy- 
gen, the former gas is gradually absorbed, and 
nothing but pure oxygen remains, and this pro- 
cess of vegetable decomposition goes on more 
rapidly under the influence of the solar beams, for 
during the night the reverse takes piace, though 
the quantity of carbonic gas which they emit is 
trifling, compared with that taken up in the day. 
Thus plants are constantly removing from the 
atmosphere a gas known to be deleterious to ani- 





mal life, though necessary to themselves, and 
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replacing it by one essential to both man and 
brutes, exhibiting a most admirable provision of 
nature, to which we must refer that healthiulness 
of a country life, which, combined with active ex- 
ercise and the enjoyment of rural sports, makes the 
mere consciousness of existeuce a pleasurable 
sensation. Itis also an admitted opinion among 
vegetable physiologists, that plants have the pro- 
perty of secreting from the soil that sort of iood 
which is most congenial to their own wants, whilst 
they, at the same time, excrete, or throw off, that 
which is best suited for their own growths. If 
this doctrine could be well established by experi- 
mental results, the pursuit of the agriculturist 
would become a science founded upon an immu- 
table basis, and a consistent sysiem of rotation in 
crops would secure to him a_ perpetual recurrence 
of good crops. But it must be acknowledged that 
this is the most obscure department of vegetable 
physiology. 


As to the action of lime, or rather carbonate of 


lime, I can conceive it to operate in three impor- 
tant ways. 
the soil which renders it prone to throw out asves- 
cent growths, such assorrel, pines, briars, &c., that 
interfere with the production of plants that afford 
farinaceous seeds, in which case it may be sup- 
posed, by a new combination, to give out its car- 
bon to the growing vegetable. 2d, As an amend- 
er of soils; since it undoubtedly contributes to 
stiffen a loose soil, and gives body and consisten- 
cy to a porous and sandy one, thereby improving 
its physical condition. And 3d, As a septic, or 
decomposer of the vegetable matters that may 
have existed in, or been applied to a soil, reducing 
them into soluble compounds, fitted to the nourish- 
ment of vegetable life. ‘These | conceive to be the 
most immediate benefits derived from the applica- 
tion of lime; but it would seem to act also bene- 


ficially as an absorbent of moisture, for it has been | 
found to protect soils from the pernicious effects of 


a drought, and when used for making compost, its 
utility and action are aseasily understood asexplain- 
ed. When applied in alternate layers, with sta- 


ble manure, or vegetable and animal matters of 


any kind, a powerlul fermentation takes place, 
which gives rise to ihe formation of a compound 
called ammonia, and to the production of carbonic 
acid. <A re-action soon takes place between these 
two substances, and a carbonate of ammonia, is 
thus formed, together with numerous other salts; 
and ihe whole mass is converted into a powerlul 
manure. Lime is further serviceable to the farm- 
er, by enabling bim to destroy the insects and 
the seeds of weeds that frequently accumulate 
in the barn yard manure; for by applying it in 
its caustic state in alternate layers with the ma- 
nure, sufficient heat is generated to destroy them 
eflectually ; and this operation produces, more- 
over, a variety of soluble salte, that increase the 
action of the manure, if it be used before they 
have beenremoved by rain. There is another 
combination of lime which is very valuable to 
the agriculturist ; itis that in which it exists in 
bones, that are principally composed of phos- 
phate of lime. Most extraordinary results have 
been obtained by the use of ground bones as a 
top-dressing, especially on buckwheat crops. 

{t follows from the above consideration, that it is 
a matter of much importance to the Maryland farm- 
ers, (o obtain lime at as cheap a rate as possible. 


ist, As a neutralizer of any acidity of 
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Desirous of serving them in this way, I have turn- 
ed my attention to the subject of lime-burning ; 
and alier reflecting upon the theory of the opera- 
tion, and consulting the practice of the most ex- 
perienced fime-burners in the state, I think | am 
enabled to give some simple directions, the obser- 
vance of which will have the desired effect. 

In the first place, as regards the construction of 
the kiln, 1 recommend that it should be in the 
shape ofa truncated egg at both extremities, with 
the but-end downwards, contracting the upper 
extremity, so as to make it act in the manner of a — 
reverberatory furnace. lis shape should be very 
symmetrical, with a view of securing a uniform 
draft in all parts; and it should be built with so- 
lidity, of the most refractory material, with au 
elevation of about twenty-two feet, and a bulge 
at its greatest diameter of eleven feet. A kiln of 
the size will burn from 1,000 to 1,200 bushels of 
lime. 

Next, in conducting the operation, which, ac- 
cording to the present practice, lasts at the least 
three days and three nights, all lime-burners agree 
that on the morning of the third day, their kilus 
become choked up by something which prevents 
the formation of fresh lime, and during the whole 
of which they are burning wood epparently to no 
purpose. ‘The cause of this choking, when the 
kiln, in popular language, is said by some to be 
sot,” and by others ‘‘glued,” is owing to the 
accumulation of that peculiar gas which it is the 
object of the burning to separate from the lime, in 
order to bring it into a pulverulent state. This 
carbonic acid gas, as it is termed, is very heavy, 
so that where it has thus accumulated, it forms a 
dense atmosphere, binding round each unburnt 
portion of stone, and thereby impeding the pro- 
cress of its calcination. Itis true that by urging 
the fire, the gas finally becomes so rarefied as to 
be expelled ; but this is the unprofitable part ef the 
labor, which may be avoided by simply throwing 
some water over the kiln. ‘The water immedi- 
ately absorbs the gas, the kiln is relieved, and the 
valcination proceeds as rapidly as in the first stages 
of the progress. In corroboration of this view, I 
have found that it agrees with the experience of 
several observant lime-burners, one of whom in- 
formed me, that on an occasion, when his kiln was 
in the condition above described, his hands be- 
coming impatient atthe delay of their expected 
results, bethought themselves of ascending to the 
top of the kiln and fanning it with their hats, and 
were surprised to find their operations, by this 
simple act, greatly hastened. The eflect was 
evidentiy, in this case,to remove by ventilation 
the dense atmosphere of gas, as previously stated, 
that by its pressure prevented calcination of the 
lime-stone. Another tells me that under similar 
circumstances, the same phenomenon was pro- 
duced by the timely occurrence of a shower of rain. 

If our lime-burners then will adopt the plan of 
kiln described above, and resort to the simple de- 
vice Just suggested for expediting their operations, 
I have not the least doubt that they will find in it 
a saving of one-third of their time, labor and fuel ; 
and by so doing, they will be enabled to afford 
this most invaluable material at one-third less than 
its present cost, putting it thus within the means 
of a much greater number of farmers, to reap the 
benefits to be derived from its use. 
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ON CATTLE. BY LEWISSANDERS. (COMMUNI- 
CATION TO THE KENTUCKY AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY.) 


From the Franklin Farmer. 


At no time within my recollection, has the pub- 
lic been so much excited and seemingly interested 
on the subject of improving the breed of cattle as 
at the present. Frequent applications are made 
to me from different quarters, for my opinion of 
the various breeds, best crosses, &c. &c. Have 
often given my views, such as entertained at the 
time—those opinions may have diflered |rom what 
1 now hold—the expression of opinions by those 
having experience on any branch of business, will 
lead to discussion, from which truth may be elicited. 

The general characteristic of the cattle of the 
United States, is the same asthe common cat- 
tle of Devonshire, and adjoining counties of Dor- 
setshire and Somersetshire in England, from 
whence, I think, they were derived. Plymouth, a 
considerable seaport, lies in the former county, it 
was the last port for vessels to touch at, bringing 
out the first settlers of the colonies, and the most 
convenient one for taking on board such live stock 
and supplies generally, as would be thought use- 
ful to the settlers of a new country. 

[ have observed the cattle of the New England 
States, of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and Virginia, and they seem to have 
had one common origin. ‘The first settlers of 
Kentucky brought with them the blooded horse and 
the common cattle of their native state, ( Virginia.) 

The first effort to improve the breed of cattle in 
this country that we have any account of, was 
made by Mr. Matthew Patton, then living on the 
South branch of the Potomac in Virginia. Mr. 
Patton, with a numerous family, removed to Ken- 
tucky, bringing with them their fine cattle, (a very 
full and interesting account of this valuable stock 
has been given by Mr. Benj. Harrison, a grand- 
son of Mr. P’s. and published in the Franklin 
Farmer, to which reference is made.) 

This breed was held in great estimation, and 
was generally spread through the country. Cap- 
tain Wm. Smith, was a very successful breeder, 
immediately alter Mr. Patton’s time. Up to the 
year 1817, all the English cattle in Kentucky, 
were derived from the Patton stock, and from 
Miller’s stock ; Captain Smith’s was made up 
from them. Soon after the late war, I imported 
from England the stock, known as the impor- 
tation of 1817—in all twelve head—four short 
horned bulls, four short-horned cows two long- 
horned bulls and two long-horned cows. One 
of the short horned cows died in Maryland, 
and one of the short-horned bulls was sold to 
Gen. T. Fletcher, of Bath county, where he 
died, having greatly improved the general’s and 
his neighbors’ stock. Another short horn bull 
was taken to the southern part of the state by Mr. 
Tegarden, and sold by him to the shakers, who 
took him to the Wabash country, leaving in the 
neighborhood of Lexington, Zecumseh and San 
Martin bulls—and Mrs. Motie the Durham cow 
and the Zeesewater cow; {rom these five animals 
(short horns) have mainly sprung the stock of 
1817. Mr. Clay imported at the same time a bull, 
a cow and heifer of the Herefordshire breed. Mr. 


Prentiss imported two short-horned bulls the next 
winter, 








I continued to breed from this importation for 
several years, and alter twelve or thirteen years, 
could not discover any improvement in the young 
stock—seemed to be rather a decline, the impres- 
sion was made, that we had bred too long in the 
same family. In 1831, I procured a bull and three 
cows from Col. Powell’s celebrated stock—cross- 
ing these with the stock of 1817 was highly bene- 
ficial, which has been continued with singu- 
lar advantage. In 1833 all my stock went into 
the possession of my son. About this time, Mr. 
David Sutton imported several of the improved 
short horned Durhams. Then the Ohio com- 
pany imported a number from England, and subse- 
quently numerous importations have been made by 
spirited individuals of Kentucky, and we now have 
an abundant supply of the improved short-horned 
Durham, the greatest favorites at this time. 

All things in nature are destructible.” There 
is nothing permanent. Animate and inanimate 
nature, like the moon, is constantly changing, 
this well applies to the breeding of domestic ani- 
mals, When a good breed has been obtained, the 
great difficulty is to keep it good ; to prevent de- 
lerioration calls into requisition all the talents and 
abilities of the breeder. 

No people with whom we have intercourse, 
have given so much attention to the breeding of 
domestic animals as the English. Within a less 
period than a hundred years the weight of their 
bee! cattle, and of their sheep for mutton, has 
been more than doubled. The first breeder of 
note in that country, that undertook to improve 
the breed of cattle was Mr. Bakewell. Sixty 
or seventy years ago, he commenced his im- 
provement, selecting lor that purpose the long- 
horns, with his contemporaries Mr. Princep, Mr. 
Fowler, and Mr. Munday, this breed was brought 
to a high state of excellence, and there held 
inthe greatest estimation. So much so, that Mr. 
Princep refused 500 guineas for a two year old 
bull !—he was oflered one hundred pounds each 
($485) tor twenty dairy cows, and refused to let 
his best bull go to his neighbors’ cows for thirty 
guineas the cow—a lour year old steer, of Mr. P’s. 
weighed 3400 pounds besides the rough fat. 

At this period (1798) the circulating medium 
was gold. Mr. Fowler refused 500 guineas for 
ten bull calves, (near about the time that A/uwbback, 
then a bull call, was bought for eight pounds ;) his 
bulls were let out for the season trom the first of 
April to the first of August, from sixty to eighty 
pounds each, 

Notwithstanding the great value and impor- 
tance of this breed, brought to such a high state of 
excellence and perfection, with so much care and 
expense, it was not keptup, but suflered to run 
oul, almost to disappear. 

About the time that the long-horns were in the 
greatest favor, commenced the improvements in 
the short-horn breed. Skiliul breeders, with C. 
Collings at their head, brought this breed toa high 
state of perfection, as evinced by the enormous 
prices obtained for his stock in 1810, viz.; Comet, 
six years old, one thousand guineas; Lady, four- 
teen years old, two hundred and six guineas. Coun- 
tess, out of Lady, nine years old, four hundred 
guineas, &c. &c. ‘The Durham Ox, the wonder 
of the age, was sold in 1801, for two thousand 
pounds ($9,700) he was taken about as a show. 

At this time the circulating medium was paper, 
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the Bank of England suspended cash payments 
in 1797 and did not resume for many years after- 
wards. Compare relatively, the value of money, 
when the long-horns were most in favor, with ils 
value, when the short-horns were, and it will show 
that the Jong-horns were, nearly, il not equal, 
in value to the others. 

The decided prelerence given to the short-horns 
at the commencement of the present century, in- 
duced breeders to seek out that blood; and they 
have continued up to this time, with great parti- 
cularity, running back to Favorite (the sire of Co- 
met and of the Durham ox Foljambe,) and others 
1o the Studley bull, the ecrigin of the race. We 
have no evidence that any breeder of note (except 
C. Collings,) attempted to introduce foreign blood 
with the short-horns, which is quite surprising, 
as he was singularly successiul. ‘The grandson of 
Bolingbroke was also the yrandson of a common 
Muley cow—this grandson of Bolingbroke was the 
sire of the splendid old cow Lady, whose produce 
brought more money, than did the produce of any 
of his thorough bred cows, at this great public sale 
in 1810. 

From the state of facts before us, the mutability of 
the various breeds is evident. ‘That splendid, no- 
ble race, the long-horns, commanding the admi- 
ration of all that ever saw them, reared with so 
much care and assiduity by Mr. Bakewell, (the 
most eminent breeder of any age,) have become 
almost extinct. In ourown country, that large 
and valuable breed, the Paiton stock, alter en- 
grossing the attention of breeders for twenty-five 
years, have entirely disappeared. ‘Their immediate 
successors, the importation of 1817, that have add- 


ed countless wealth to the state, and at one time 
thought to be superior tu any other breed, (as evi- 
denced by their carrying off the premiuass irom the 
improved short-horns at several cattle shows at 
Lexington,) are following in their wake—Mr. 
Clay’s celebrated Heretlords (at one time the favor- 
ites at Smithfield) also imported in 1817, have van- 


ished, noteven a half blood to be found. There is 
not a full blooded long-horn remaining, within my 
knowledge, descended from the four animals im- 
ported of that blood in 1817. The breed now attract- 
ing attention, the short-horned Durhams, the white 
and roan cautle, are of great intrinsic value—their 
capacity to take on fat, and being ripe, at an early 
age, has deservedly led to this preierence. But 
their popularity in Hngland has induced breeders 
to keep up the race, running too long back in the 
same line of ancesiry, together, that all the young 
ones, good, bad and indiflerent, are either sold or 
kept for breeders, or {rom some other cause, this 
breed is more delicate in constitution, more impo- 
tency in the males and barrenness in the female, 
and eubject to early death, than any breed that I 
have ever handled. ‘Their great value cannot now 
be questioned, but to secure it is a point to be well 
considered ; cressing with remote blood I deem in- 
dispensable. If we could bring to bear such abili- 
ties as were possessed and practised by Mr. 
Bakewell and Mr. C. Collings, it could be easily 
atfected. 1 think that the climate of Kentucky is 
better suited to cattie, than that of England or of 
any other country that I have any knowledge 
of—our grasses.and hay are not so good, but our 
corn crop, the cut-up corn and fodder, is so much 
superior for winter feed to any thing that England 
can produce, that the balance is greatly in our favor. 





We now possess the material; apply the right sort 
of talent and properjudgment, and Keatucky can, 
in alew years, produce a better breed of cattle than 
has ever been seen in England or any other country. 
The cattle of Kentucky are free from disease. An 
experienced and intelligent feeder of the vicinity 
of Chiilicothe, informed me that we would pay 
five per cent. more for Kentucky bullocks than 
he would for Ohio bred bullocks. From expe- 
rience in the business, he was of the opinion there 
was fully that difference on account of the greater 
mortality on the part of the Ohio cattle. This 
will apply with equal force to the states of Indiana 
and Lilinois.* 

To improve the breed of cattle of a neighbor- 
hood, or upon a single farm, in the shortest time 
with the least cost, is the great desideratum. 
New beginners should commence with such cows 
as they may chance to own, sell or otherwise dis- 
pose of the ill-shaped, coarse and old ones. A 
prejudice exists against black cows; it is best to 
yield to it, and part with them also; retain the 
young and well-formed females; if good and well 
bred so much the better. The bull is the im- 
portant instrument whereby the improvement is 
effected. Selecta good young bull, having due 
regard to the blood of the cow he isto go to; 
the more remote of kin the better. Let him be 
from one to three years old; he can serve from 
filty to sixty cows, from the first of April to the 
Ist of September, the best time for a bull to 
be with the cows; after getting two sets of calves, 
sell the bull. If he has heen well kept, he will 
ferch his cost or more; then produce a dull of 
different blood from the last, and suitable for the 
young stock, Afier breeding to this bull two sea- 
sons, sell him and buy another, and s0 on pro- 
gressively. Pursuing thie method, the whole stock 
of a country may be speedily changed from an 
inferior toa very superior race, without any expense 











or cost whatever, except the risk of the life of the 
bull, and the interest on his cost; by re-investing the 
money, it will not be loat, unless the animal dies. 
Carry out this system, and benefit must be the 
result, and in proportion to the care and ability be- 
stowed onthe subject. A neighborhood now esell- 
ing one hundred bullocksa year of the common 
breed, loses two thousand dollars on that number, 
by not breeding toa full blooded bull, and so in pro- 
portion of a greater or less number; a feeder will 
pay ten dollars more, fora two year old hall-blooded 
steer than he will be willing to give for a three year 
old of the common breed—a year’s keep, risk of 
life and interest of money, is worth ten dollars. 
Ten dollars received, and ten dollars saved, is 
twenty dollars, 

A stock book, recording authentic pedigrees of 
horses and of cattle, is much to be desired. Some 
breeders deeming such a publication of great 
importance, have taken preparatory steps to ef- 
fect that object—a mass of matter has been col- 

*The Jews, the decendants of Abraham, have a 
synagogue in Cincinnati, and their priests superintend 
the slaughtering of the bullocks. When the animal is 
we the intestines must all be perfect, free from 
blemish. If any imperfection exists, the butcher is 
told to kill another, until an unexceptionable one is 
opened ; then the token is put on and the beef sent to 
market. The butcher that supplies the Jews with 
beef, informed me that he had to get cattle for the 
Jews exclusively from Kentucky, on account of their 
superior state of health over the Ohio fed cattle. 
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lected, and arranged by the Committee on Cattle 
for publication. But the inertness or indifference 
on the part of the breeders of horses, has retard- 
ed as yet the publication of this useful book. It 
is still hoped that their good sense will prompt them 
to do what is necessary and requisite to publish 
a complete Kentucky Stock Book. 





ON FLOWER BEDS. 


From the Magazine of Horticulture. 


The laying out of a flower knot, or system of 
beds in a flower garden, is one of the first feats in 
which the young gardener undertakes to show off 
his abilities; and being one which affords the 
most ample scope for the play of fancy is therelore, 
perhaps, the onein which he is most likely to 
manifest the display of a bad taste. Even where 
the design is of the most happy conception, and 
the plotting beautiful upon paper, the difficulty 
of defining and preserving accurately the outline 
of the figure, when practically applied, will often 
quite destroy the anticipated pleasing effect. Edge- 
boards of wood, so thin as to be easily bent to the 
required form, are commonly the first material 
employed. These are soon warped out of shape, 
or quickly rot, and impart a deleterious principle 
to the soil in contact with them; and a very 
common fault is to have them too wide, so that 
the plants in the beds suffer from drought, while 
the paths between them resemble gutters, more 
than walks for pleasure. 

Bricks, or tiles moulded expressly for the pur- 
pose, are next resorted to, and if sunk so that the 
earth in the beds shall not be more than from one 
to two inches above the level of the paths, they 
serve pretty well forsome time. Butso soon as 
they begin to crumble from the influence of frost, 
or are covered with green mould or moss, as they 
soon will be in moist or shady exposures, they 
become offensive to the eye, though not, like the 
first, injurious to the soil. A living margin, there- 
fore, becomes the next and last expedient ; and 
indeed it may be regarded as one of the last steps 
in the march of horticultural refinement. To 
adapt such a line of vegetation to the size and 
form of the bed, and make it harmonize in every 
point of reference with the group of plants within, 
requires a cultivated delicacy of perception, a 
sound judgment and an accurate knowledge of all 
the principles of natural and gardenesque beauty, 
as well as of the characters of the plants or 
materials which are necessary, with a due ar- 
rangement, to produce it. 

It is probably as difficult to fix upon the most 
suitable plant for the edging of a flower bed, as it 
is to determine the best shrub for a hedge around 
fields. or the borders of main avenues, or broad 
walks in grounds of considerable extent, box, as 
recommended, Vol. V., p. 350, is undoubtedly the 
best ; but for small parterres, or the flower beds in 
a front door yard, it seems much less suitable. 


They can commonly be taken in at one glance of 


the eye, and notwithstanding all that has been 
said of the artificial or geometric style, it is the 
Proper one for such places; for symmetry, or a 
perfect balance of corresponding parts, greatly 
strengthens the impression of such a scene, taken 
as a whole, or single mass of objects. ‘The beds, 
therefore, will not only be small, but when there 





is the proper variety in the form of them, some, 
atleast, must have quite acute angles. Box, if 
thrifty, (and, sickly, it would be an eyesore any 
where, ) soon takes up too much space in breadth ; 
it becomes a harbor for slugs and other noxious 
vermin ; and its numerous, greedy, fibrous roots 
so exhaust the soil, that no buloous or other flow- 
ering plants, which are the primary objects in 
such situations, can flourish within a considera- 
ble distance. To be kept in the proper, dimen- 
sions, both as to height and breadth, it requires 
frequent clipping, and for some time after that 
operation it presents a raw, stiff and unpleasant 
aspect; though, to be sure, afier the new growth 
has concealed the cut extremities, it will present a 
most charming line of verdure. Box is, moreover, 
apt to be winter killed at the north, and summer 
killed at the south ; and it will also not unfrequent- 
ly die off in some places without any obvious 
cause, leaving unsightly gaps, which it is im- 
possible, or requires a long time, periectly to fill. 

Dwart iris, hyssop, some species of phlox, stone 
crop, and even a‘few kinds of grass, are, for a 
time, exceedingly pretty ; but they soon spread 
too much laterally, while, fiom pressure or old age, 
or exhaustion of the soil, they die away in the 
middle of the line. Certain sorts of bulbous roots 
such as the crocus, jonquil, and other Narcissi, 
hyacinths and the like, with their brillant flowers 
and lively foliage, leave nothing further to be de- 
sired, while they last; which is but for a brief 
space in the spring, and we canooly supply their 
place by a row of some annual, such as Chinese 
pinks, sweet alyssum, candytalt, &c., which, in 
their turn, must give way to China asters. And, 
upon the whole, perhaps no single plant whatever 
can fulfil all the requisite conditions, viz., a narrow 
and low line of perpetual green, diversified with 
flowers, to delight us with the contrast of their 
colors or the deliciousness of their perfume. A 
new charm would be added, if we could procure a 
successive variety of these ; for whatis likely to 
meet the eye several times every day, for months 
together, will soon lose its effects from monotony. 
We must, therefore, have recourse to a combina- 
tion of several kinds, which will vegetate and 
flower in succession, without interfering with each 
other, upon the same ground. 

A few years ago, | commenced the trial of a 
plan, which has succeeded so well thus far, that 
I now recommend it to the attention of others, 
especially to those of the middle and southern 
states ; while an analogous course with more hardy 
plants may succeed better at the north, though I 
think, with the protection of a bed of leaves, the 
same would withstand the winter in the vicinity 
of Boston. I planted in the same line, and 80 close 
as almost to touch each other, one bulb of each 
repeatedly, three kinds of Amaryllidace, of 
nearly the same habit, and which multiply by 
offsets so fast, that they can be easily obtained in 
sufficient quantity, viz., Zephranthes Atamasco, 
Z. rosea, and Sternbergia lutea. Early the next 
spring my row of atamasco flowers, of the most 
brilliant white changing to pink, was the admira- 
tion of every passer-by. ‘They continued to push 
forth for several weeks, and, for a considerable time 
after, their leaves formed as fine a margin of green 
as one could wish to see. These leaves had 
scarcely begun to die away, when the flowers of 
the rosea began to appear, and kept flowering 
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nearly allsummer. The leaves Jasted till late in 
the fall, when the crocus-like golden flowers of the 
Sternbergia took their place, and had a double 
cheerful effect {rom all the adjacent vegetation hav- 
ing fallen into “the sere and yellow leaf.” These 
flowers, itis true, were more transient than the 
others, continuing perhaps for eight or ten days, 
but they were immediately followed by their 

eculiarly rich green leaves, which preserved the 
ies fresh and perlect, till the atamasco appeared 
again. The second year the edging was very 
much more beautiful, from the flowering bulbs 
having increased three fold. How long they can 
be permitted to remain without being dug up and 
reset, I know not yet, probably from three to five 
or six years; butif it were required to be done 
every year, it would be well worth the trouble. 
At any rate, | know of no better way of obtain- 
ing the combined grand desiderata in an edging 
for flower beds, viz., humble growth, perpetual 


reenth,* and variety in the color of a succession of 


owers. I only regret thatI cannot say much 
about their perfume. M. A. W. 
Athens, Ga., Dec. 1839. 


SOWING [KENTUCKY] BLUE GRASS. 


From the Agriculturist. 


The time for sowing this excellent grass, is from 
the first of February to the last of March; though 
some farmers sow in autumn, but generally it 
does not do so well assooninthe spring. Almost any 
soil in Tennessee would produce grass, if well man- 
nged but the rich timestone regions are more fa- 
vorable to its growth. Clover will grow pretty 
well on clayey and sandy soils, but for blue grass, 
they should receive several coats of manure first. 
It isa subject of controversy with farmers, to de- 
termine whether it is best to sow on old fields 
which are free from timber, or in fresh woodland 
with a moderate degree of shade. In Kentucky, 
graziers are adopting the plan of sowing on their 
old fields in preference to woodland, and fiod that 
they afford rich pastures, furnish a greater yield 
of seed, cattle are more fond of the grass, and the 
butchers pronounce the beef far betterthan when 
bullocks are fattened on grass grown in the shade. 

So far as we have had the opportunity of gaining 
information in this state, we are strongly inciined 
to the belief that most of our old fields, which 
are not too much exhausted, are better for grass 
than timber land. Though as most farmers wish 
to save their timber, they would do well to keep 
much of their woodland in grass, as it will be to- 
lerably good and not at all deteriorate the soil. 

Land before sowing should be freed from leaves 
and trash, so that the seed may immediately 
come in contact with the soil, and thereby be 
sure to vegetate and get stroug and deep roots 
before the heat of summer. 

Ploughing is unnecessary and injurious in sow- 
ing blue grass, as it renders the ground too loose 
to insure a stand—a firm and moderately hard sur- 
face is to be perferred. One bushel is commonly 
the quantity of seed allowed to the acre; but 
some experienced farmers recommended ‘more, 
others less. To obtain a good set, it is recommend- 
~ ®T use this very convenient word on the authority 


of Horace Walpole’s Letters,where it occurs more 
than orce. 
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ed to turn in all the stock of the farm eo soon 
as the seed is sown, to tramp it well into the earth. 
To effect this object, it would be well to scatter 
shell corn over the field that the stock may pass 
over all the surface to do their work. In England 
and the eastern states the ground is harrowed 
and rolled afier sowing, which is quite a success- 
ful mode. We have no reason to doubt it would 
answer admirably in this country, and we expect 
to try il soon. 

Blue grass cannot be pastured with safety the 
first season ; or even the second, till it goes to seed, 
when light stock may go upon it; but care should 
be taken, that it is not eaten down too close, 
Close grazing has been the destruction of many 
an excellent pasture. Some thirty years ago, 
several gentlemen lelt the richest portions of Ken- 
tucky, because they said ‘it was not a grazing 
country; but the secret was, they overstocked 
their farms, and fed their grass so close that the 
sun had too great action on the roots, and by that 
injudicious means destroyed it ; as subsequent ex- 
perience has proved that one of the best grass 
growing regions of the world. Many have doubt- 
ed whether or not Tennessee will produce blue 
grass; but from our own observations on the grass 
of Kemucky, Ohio, and all the northern states, 
we unhesitatingly assert that we have seen as 
luxuriant growths and fine sets of grass in ‘Ten- 
nessee as in wny part of the United States. True, 
it has been in small lots and patches ; but it shows 
what can be done by proper management. 

In some respects blue grass pastures will be bet- 
ter here than farther north. They can be pas- 
tured later in autumn, more in the winter, and 
earlier in the spring; though not so much in the 
heat of summer. If farmers would suffer their 
stock to run on their grass lands but little in the 
summer, that there might be a rich foliage to pro- 
tect the roots, it would be decidedly to their ad- 
vaniage. We may be asked by an objector, what 
is 1o be done with the cattle in the hot dry season, 
if they are to be shut out of the blue grass lots ? 
We answer, that during that time, wheat, rye, and 
oat fields will amply supply the deficiency. All we 
lack is a little more patience and scientific improve- 
ment, to have pastures as rich as could be desired. 


From the (London) Library of Useful Knowledge. 


A GLOUCESTERSHIRE HILL FARM. COMMUNI- 
CATED BY MR. JOHN MORTON, CHESTER- 
HILL. 


Continued from page 152. 


Rotation of crops. 


_ The greatest part of the arable land of this farm 
is cultivated according to the system generally 
adopted by the best farmers on the range of the 
Cotswold hills:—The first year, turnips; the 
second year, barley, or oats, if the land is not 80 
well calculated for barley; the third year, clover, 
which is mown for hay, and is a mixture of red 
and white clover, trefoil, and rye-grass ; the fourth 
year clover, pastured with sheep, till July, whe 
itis ploughed for wheat; the filth year, wheat; 
the sixth year barley or oats, if the land is better 
adapted for them ; afier this last crop, some of the 
best and cleanest of the land, being sown for winter 
vetches, is fed off in the spring with sheep, and 
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then sown for the last of the crop of turnips—all ) for beasts, in the course of the production of abun- 
the remainder forming the principal turnip crop ;| dance of food for man; and the soil being turned, 
and thus the course begins aguin. | by means of il, to the uses for which it is best 

The last crop of this course, it may be supposed, | adapted. 
ought not to have been taken; but having had! The whole of the arable land on the farm of 
clover for two successive years before the crop of | Beverston is sown to turnips once in the course or 
wheat, the farmer not only thinks himself entitled | rotation ; about one-third of the whole crop con- 
to a crop of corn afier the wheat, but believes he | sists of Swedish turnips, (the best of the land 
gets better crops by this rotation, upon such poor | being selected for them,) the remainder of the 
thin land, than he could get by having the crop of | white Norlolk and the red-tops. 
wheat alier the first year’s clover, or by putting a | Preparation for turnips.—The land intended 
green crop, of any description, between the wheat | for turnips gets the first furrow, as soon as it can be 
and the oats or barley. Sometimes, however, the | accomplished, after the harvestis over. ‘The first 
crop of wheat is taken alter one year’s clover ; and | furrow is always pioughed as deep as the plough 
if the land is firm enough for wheat, it succeeds | can go on this sort of land; and, it must be re- 
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very well; indeed, we have seen it succeed much 
better than alier the second year’s clover, upon 
land given te land-grass. 

This plan is not generally adopted in the neigh- 
horhood, and when it is adopted, it is on land of 
better quality than the greater part of the farm of 
Beverston ; but even when wheat is sown afier 
one crop of clover, the farmer never fails to take 
a crop of barley or oats alter the wheat ;—a mode 
which would not be an improvement in a general 
system. 

Some of the poorest land in the farm of Bever- 
ston is allowed to lie three years in pasture before 
itis broken up for wheat. On the forty arable 
acres of the third and best sort of land in this farm 
another rotation is adopted:—The first year, wheat; 
the second, beans; the third, barley; the fourth 
Swedish turnips; and the fifih, potatoes. ‘The 
Swedish turnips, of the fourth year, are used the 
last in the season ; and as it frequently happens 
that the landis too hard and dry to be ploughed 
up, and reduced in time for barley, potatoes, being 
an excellent preparation for wheat, have been in- 
troduced as the filth crop in the course. 

A seventh part of the arable land of the farm is 
always in saintfoin, which, when it is worn out, is 
broken up, and an equal quantity Jaid down in its 
stead. 

1. Turnips.—We will begin with turnips, as 
being the foundation of all good farming on the 
Cotswold hills. If we succeed in getting a good 
crop of them, we may calculate on all the other 
crops of the course being good also. Nothing 
puts land in better order than a large crop of tur- 
nips; and on this crop depend entirely our pros- 
pects of future profit. We are, therefore, very 
anxious to prepare for this crop, get all the dung 
for it we can, and spare no expense in cleansing, 

hoeing, and doing it well. 

With this root we can now cultivate with ad- 
vantage those thin, light dry soils, which, before 
its introduction, lay ina state of nature. ‘Ihe food 
which it produces for sheep enables the farmer to 
keep a much greater number of them; and the 
additional quantity of manure which is thus pro- 
duced on a farm, where such an article cannot be 
Purchased, is incalculable. ‘The sheep are now 
kept on turnips during the winter and spring 
inonths, as well as, if not better than they are in 
the summer ; and are fattened through that period 
ofthe year in which it used to be difficult to keep 
them alive. 

The additional quantity of stock which the tur- 
hip system enables the farmer to keep is great. 
It is of the greatest value, therefore, in every 
course of husbandry, producing abundance of food 








membered, the soil on this formation is very shal- 
low: for, in very few instances, and these of very 
limited extent, is it six inches deep, the generality 
of it being not more than four inches ; so that if it 
can be ploughed four inches, it is thought a good 
depth. Before the first ploughing is given, all 
the spots on which there is any land-grass or black 
couch, are first breast-ploughed. ‘The reason for 
breast ploughing these is, that the roots of the 
black couch not going deep into the ground, but 
epreading over the surface and striking at every 
joint of the plant, the portion shaved off by the 
breast-plough containing both root and branch 
of the weed, is much more easily dragged out 
afier the second ploughing, and shaken out the 
first fine weather therealter in spring. 

The second ploughing is given to the land in- 
tended for turnips as early in the spring as the 
weather will allow, and across the ridges, as deep 
as the first. In January or February, it is generally 
completed ; and, as soon as the land ts dry enough 
it is gone over (‘ twice in a place’ where the land 
is foul) with the drag-harrows, and afierwards 
with the common harrows, to shake out the black 
couch, which is raked up and burned. ‘The land 
is thus made as fine as is necessary for the crop ; 
and all these operations are completed as early in 
the spring as possible. If the land requires an- 
other ploughing betore the seed-lurrow, no time is 
to be lost in accomplishing it. It is given for 
Swedish turnips in April, and in May for the 
common, that the land may lie some time before 
it gets the seed-lurrow. ‘The greater partof the 
common, and the whole of the Swedes, are 
drilled. 

The middle of May is the best time for sowing 
Swedish turnips. In this climate they run to 
seed if sown sooner; and, if sown Jater than the 
end of this month, they do notdoso well. ‘The 
operation is performed in the following manner :— 
Some of the teams are employed in forming one- 
hout ridges, othersare hauling dung and depositing 
itin the hollows betwecn these one-bont ridges, 
at the rate of fifieen cart-loads per acre. The 
greatest care is taken to spread the dung regularly 
over all the hollows between the ridges, so that 
there may be a continued line of it from one end 
of the ridge to the other. When this is accom- 

















plished, some of the other teams follow, split the 
ridges with a double-mould-board plough, and 
cover the dung by turning them over. ‘Then 


follows the drilling in of the seed, which is per- 
formed thus :—A light roller, which is made te roll 
two of these ridges at once, the firsttme it goes 
along the field, takes but one ridge with one ofits 








ends; and, in returning, while it rol!s this a second 
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time with the same end, rolls a second ridge the 
first (ime with the other; which, again, in return- 
ing, it rolls a second time, along with a third ridge 
the first time. In this manner it goes over all the 
yround twice, the sowing-machine, between the 
first and second roijliungs, depositing the seed in the 
middle of the ridges, in a continued line, directly 
above the line of dung, and at the rate of three- 
quarters of a pound of seed per acre. ‘This ma- 
chine is guided by a man, and being attached to 
the roller, the same horse draws both; the ma- 
chine is of Mr. Haywara’s construction. 

The time of sowing the common turnips is in 
June, and a great part of’ these is also drilled : but 
what is sown broad-east is dunged before it gets 
the last ploughing, care being taken to have it 
spread equally over all the ground. The seed is 
sown with a machine, which a man wheels before 
him, and which sows at the rate of one pound and 
a half per acre and seven or eight acres a-day. 

Hoeing.—The hoeing begins as soon as the 
rough leaf makes its appearance, on those that 
are sown broad-cast; but those that are drilled 
sometimes vet the first hoeing before this period, 
particularly if the land is subject to annual weeds. 
‘Twenty men and boys are generally employed in 
this work. The turnips always get two hoeings, 
which cost fourteen shillings per acre, besides two 
quarts of beer per acre, tor each hoeing. This 
work requires to be well performed, as on it depend 
in a great measure the bulk and value of the crop. 
The loosening of the soilabout the roots of the 
plants with the hoe tends much to their growth. 

Many farmers in this district put their lambs 
amongst the turnips in August and September, to 
keep down the weeds that spring up amongst 
them, particularly the charlock. This does no 
good ; and the presence of weeds is an evidence 
of the slovenly way in which the land has been 
prepared for the turnips, and of the imperfect 
manner in which the hoeing operation has been 
performed. Z'his mode of weeding turnips by 
lambs is never resorted to upon this farm. The 
hoeing, as it is here performed, answers the pur- 
poses of thinning the turnips tothe proper distances, 
of cutting up all the weeds, and of loosening the 
soil around the roots of the young plants, which 
both hastens and enlarges their growth. 

The turnips, in general, are much larger, and 


the weight per acre much greater, when they are | 


drilled, than when they are sown broad-cast ; and 
the chief reason seems to be, that, when they are 
drilled, the seed being deposited directly above the 
dung, the roots of the plants get in contact with 
the whole of it; whereas, itis merely by chance if 
the seed is deposited upon it, when sown broad- 
cast, 

‘The Swedish turnips require a better soil than 
the common; but the advantages of them are 
very great. Neithercattle nor sheep require so 
much bay by one-half, when feeding on them, as 
they require when feeding on the common turnips. 
And, besides this, they keep much better in the 
epring, Which is of immense consequence,—the 
common turnips not keeping longer than March. 
[n consuming the common turnips with sheep, one 
ton of hay per acre is generally given: only half 
this quantity is required by the sheep, when they 
have Swedish. ‘The value of these, therefore, over 
other turnips, of the same weight of crop, is at least 
equal to halla ton of hay per acre. But the sheep | 
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also thrive rouch better upon them; and this is an 
additional value that cannot be estimated. 

All the turnip crop is ted off on the ground ; aud, 
in folding, the plan adopted on this farm is to have 
three or jour lots of sheep in the same field at once, 
but so as to allow each lot torun over the ground 
which it has cleared. It is found that, when sheep 
have a good quantity of ground to run back upon, 
they thrive betterthan when they are cooped up 
ona small space. By this plan, also, the dung 
may be distributed over those parts of the field in 
which it is most wanted, by putting each of the 
lots of sheep on the poorest part of the field first, 
and making them eat the turnips on the richest 
partlast. The Jabor of a team that is required 
in cultivating this crop, may be stated equal to six 
and a ha!f days, per acre, on what is sown broad- 
cast, and seven and three-quarters per acre on what 
is drilled. 

A portion of the Swedish turnips is left for the 
sheep, till late in the spring. ‘The land upon 





which they grow is much impoverished by the 
fresh growth of the plants in the spring. A pecu- 
liar course of cropping is, as we have already 
mentioned, adopted on this land, which is a por- 
tion of the best of the farm,—it is planted with po- 
tatoes instead of bariey. 

Il. Barley.—In preparing the land for the bar- 
ley that is sownafter turnips, it is either ploughed, 
or sometimes only hail-ploughed, (raftered, as it 
is called here,) as fast as the ground is cleared, 
and, generally, across the field: the harrows are 
drawn over it, if it has been rafiered or hall- 
ploughed, to level the land a little, before it re- 
ceives the seed-furrow. ‘The first furrow is as 
shallow as it can be ploughed—just deep enough 
to cover the manure that has been dropped by the 
sheep ; the second furrow is a little deeper. The 
land having been previously cleaned and well pul- 
verized for the turnip crop, nothing more is wanted 
now than to get a good seed-bed for the barley 
und the seeds that are to be sown with it. 

The labor that is required to prepare the land 
for thia crop depends upon the state of the weather 
during the time the sheep were consuming the 
previous crop. If the weather was dry, the land 
will be left in a most excellent, friable state ; and 
with one ploughing, it will, perhaps, be in a better 
condition for receiving the seed, than with three 
ploughings, if the crop was eaten off by sheep in 
/ Wet weather; for, by their trampling in wet 
weather, the surface of the land is left like clay 
well tempered for making bricks ; and, unless the 
land, in this state gets frost after the first plough- 
ing, it will, in the second ploughing, be turned up 
in hard lumps, which cannot be reduced but with 
considerable labor. A heavy roller is used for this 
purpose; butno labor can reduce land, in this 
state, so well asa good, hard frost would in one 
night. The earlier that land, which has been 
trampled by sheep in wet weather, is ploughed, 
the greater is the chance of getting frost to assist 
in reducing it to a proper state of pulverization, a 
greater degree of which is required for the seed- 
bed of barley than for that of any other grain that 
the farmer cultivates, 

The quantity of seed sown is four bushels and a 
half per acre; itis always sown broad-cast, and 
is never drilled on this farm, nor in the district. 

Amongst the barley the grass seeds are sown 
with a machine, which a man wheels before him ; 
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and the plan adopted on this farm, and which is 
thought to succeed the best, is as follows :—The 
rye-grass, the trefoil and the white clover seeds 
are, with the barley, dragged in with the drag- 
harrows, with four horses, which go over about 
seven acres aday. After this the land is harrow- 
ed across with three horses at the rate of about ten 
acresaday. The red clover is sown with the 
machine, just when the barley comes above the 
ground, and is rolled in with a roller, ten feet long 
drawn by two or three horses, which do about 
iwelve acres a day. The reason for this part of 
the plan is, that the red clover frequently grows so 
fast, as to overtopthe barley altogether. By this 
plan the barley gets the start of the clover, which 
is thereby kept in its proper place. 

The quantity of grass-seeds required varies, ac- 
cording to the quality of the soil ; but the average 
on this farm is—two bushels of rye grass; six 
pounds of trefoil ; four pounds of white, and eight 
pounds of red clover; the proportions varying ac- 
cording to circumstances, 

The produce is about three-quarters and a half 
of barley per acre. The expense of mowing is 
eighteen pence per acre, and one gallon of beer ; 
the expense of thrashing, which is done with the 
flail, is two shillings per quarter, including the 
winnowing. About halfof the straw is eaten by 
cows and oxen; the other half is trampled into 
manure. 

Ili. Clover after barley.—The grass seed sown 
amongst the barley consists of rye-grass, trefoil, 
and white and red clover seeds. The soil of this 
farm is not well adapted to red clover, which ofien 
fails ; and, although upon some of the land the 
plants come up and seem to thrive, yet the crop 
is always very light, the rye-grass forming the 
principal part, if not nearly the whole of it. 

The whole of this crop is mown and made into 
hay. ‘The mowing commences as soon as the 
saintfoin hay is cut down, and just when the 
blossoms of therye-grass and red clover appear. 
This is about the first or second week of June— 
never later. 

Hay of the above composition of grasses Mr. 
Hayward thinks the best of all hay, if it is cut 
early, when the natural sap is flowing; for a 
process of deterioration commences and goes on 
from the time the rve-grass begins to come into 
blossom till the seed is perfected, the plants be- 
coming hard and the natural sap being dried up, 
in which state it is of little or no value as hay, 
and littie better than wheat straw. When rye- 
grass and clover are allowed to perfect their seed, 
they are thrown into the cribs of the store-stock, 
or cut up with other hay as chaff for the working 
catile. 

The whole of theclover and rye-grass on this 
farm is cut down, whatever is the state of the 
weather, as soon as itis ready; for it takes more 
injury by standing than by being cut downin a 
wet state. A man generally mows an acre and a 
half aday. There are generally twenty mowers 
employed upon this farm ; and from thirty to forty 
haymakers, the latter consisting of men, women, 
and stout boys. ‘The mowing costs sixteen pence 
an acre, and a gallon of beer a day to the mower. 

Afier the grass has been cut down about two 
cays in drying weather, and has become withered 
or dried on the top of the swath, it is turned over 
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it together as much as possible. It sometimes 
requires to be turned a second time; but only when 
the weather is unfavorable. As soon as it is dry 
enough, it is put into cocks with the barley or 
three-pronged forks, and raked between the cocks 
with the long or ell-rakes. These rakes, which 
are more than double the length of the common 
rakes, are used in perference to the Jatter, because 
more work can bedone with them. The wagons, 
following afier those that are cocking, clear the 
field as they proceed. The strength of team that 
can be brought to bear upon a eingle field soon 
carries the whole of the hay to therick, The 
ricks are built on or near the place where the hay 
is intended to be consumed ; and in the field sown 
to turnips, a rick, equal to a ton per acre, is gene- 
rally placed. 

The whole of this crop is consumed by sheep 
and horses. Great crops of clover and rye-grass 
hay are not to be expected upon land of the quality 
of this farm. A ton per acre is reckoned a great 
crop. 

The second year’s crop of clover and rye-grass is 
fed off with sheep. Every means is used to pre- 
vent the rye-grass from coming to seed ; for if seed 
is produced, it will grow amongst the wheat, the 
following year, injure it very much, and shorten 
the crop. The couples (a ewe and lamb) are 
put upon this crop in the first instance ; and after 
the lambs are weaned, the whole of the ewes. 
They are kept so very thick upon it as to crop it to 
the very ground; for the harder the ewes are kept 
when their lambs have been newly taken from 
them, thesooner the milk goes trom them. This 
crop keeps two couples per acre for about six 
weeks ; and four ewes, after this, till it is ploughed 
up for wheat. 

IV. Wheat.—The wheat crop, as we have 
already observed, is generally taken after the se- 
cond year’s crop of grass, which has been pas- 
tured by sheep, and eaten by them so close to the 
ground, that none of the rye-grass may come to 
seed. The preparation of the Jand for wheat 
begins immediately after the turnips are sown. 
This is about the first of July. ‘The land which 
requires it, is first raftered or half-ploughed, that it 


rot. {tis then harrowed and gets the seed-furrow 
in August. But all the land, that requires only 
one ploughing, receives the seed-furrow before 
that which has been raftered; for when it gets 
only one furrow, it requires to lie longer before it is 
sown. 

The sowing begins, without any other prepara- 
tion, as early in September as the season will allow, 
that is to say, as soon as the land is wet enough 
for it. ‘The heavy drags, with six oxen or four 
horses, go over the land “twice in a place,” in the 
same directions in which it was ploughed, taking 
care that the crowns of the ridges and the furrows 
get afull share of this operation: indeed, three 
times of the heavy drags is generally given them 
to break the staple of these parts of the ridge. ‘The 
drag-harrows follow afier the heavy drags, and 
go over the land obliquely ‘‘twice in a place” 
also. The last partof the process is performed 
with the common harrow, at right angles to the 
way in which the land was ploughed. The ;ea- 
son for altering the direction in these several ope- 
rations, is, that the upper part of the furrow-slice 





with a rake, in doing which care is taken to keep 
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because the tines of the drags and harrows get 
deeper into the ground in this way, and are much 
more efficacious than if the whole of these opera- 
tions were performed in one or two directions. 
The rougher the suriace is left after this the better 
if the clods are not too large. Women are now 
employed to go over the whole of the land that is 
sown, to break all the large clods and-to turn all 
those that have any grass on them with the grassy 
soil undermost. Whatever part of the wheat 
requires it is hoed, as early in the spring as possi- 
ble, by men with narrow hoes, at from three and 
sixpence to five shillings per acre. 

The seed is selected of the best quality, of the 
previous year’s growth, and perfectly clean and 
free from all seeds. ‘The red-straw-lammas is the 
kind that is always sown upon this farm. No 
such thing as smut is ever known upon this farm, 
which is prevented, we believe, by the invariable 
use of old wheat for seed. When wheat that has 
been harvested in August is sown again on the 
first of September, it has not had time to be so 
well hardened and so perfectly prepared for vege- 
tation as it ought to be; and, therefore, does not 
produce a crop so pervect, in every respect, as old 
seed: and hence the smut. Nor is there often 
either rust or blight on the wheat produced on this 
farm, which is probably owing to its being much 
exposed. 

The wheat harvest, in the Cotswold hills, begins 
generally in July; and Mr. Hayward is fully per- 
suaded of the propriety of harvesting this crop, 
before it is fully ripe, the quality of the grain fall- 
ing off very much, when it is allowed to stand till 
that time. The proper time for cutting it is, he 
thinks, when the roots cease to convey nourish- 
ment to the plants. The expense of reaping is six 
shillings and ten quarts of beer per acre. 

The whole crop is carried, as soon as it is ready, 
and stacked in the barn-yard adjoining the farm- 
house. When this operation begins, the whole 
strength is brought to bear upon one point. We 
have seen a large field, at the distance of a mile 
and a half from the barn-yard, cleared in a day by 
seven teams and eight wagons, conveying from 
the field to the ricks forty-two wagon loads of 
about thirty bushels each. This was six journeys 
of three miles to each of the teams, besides the 
distance gone over in the field in loading the wa- 
gons, which would make the whole journey for 
each team at least twenty miles. The ricks are 
made very large; consequently a great many 
hands are employed. Two ricks are building at 
the same time, and one of them is always nearer 
finished than the other. While the rick is level 
with, or lower than the wagon, only one man 
is employed in unloading; but when the rick is 
higher than the wagon, there are two employed 
till the rick gets very high, when one man unloads, 
the work being then necessarily carried on more 
slowly. When there are two men unloading the 
wagon, there are generally three building around 
upon the rick, attended by three boys or girls to 
lay the sheaves to them, and other two to throw 
the sheaves to the former from the pitchers. On 
the other rick there are one or two builders, with 
a sufficiency of tenders to carry on the work with 
expedition and efficiency. In the field there are 
two men pitching to each wagon, two building 
the wagon, anda boy driving the team. There 
we always two wagons by the rick unloading; 





two in the field, loading ; two on the road, with 
loads from the field to the rick-yard; and two 
empty ones going from the rick-yard tu the field. 
Afier the wheat is carried, the stubble is mowed 
and carried to the yard, stacked and used as litter 
for the beasts in the courts. 

The expense of preparing the Jand for a crop 
of wheat may be estimated attwo and a quarter 
days’ work of a team per acre ; but it is impossible 
to make an ezact estimate of the labor required for 
this or any other crop, the labor itself varying with 
circumstances. ‘The state of the weather alters 
the state of theland. If the weather is adverse, 
the labor is increased ; if favorable, it is diminished. 

When, as is sometimes the case, a portion of 
the poorest of the land is allowed to remain three 
en in grass, an equivalent portion of what has 

een but one year in this crop is prepared and 
sown with wheat; in order to preserve, as nearly 
as possible, the regular quantity of wheat and of 
clover for the food of the sheep, which is about 
one-seventh of all the arable land. 

The thrashing of the wheat is performed with a 
machine and four horses, by four men, three 
women, and a boy, thrashing {rom ten to twelve 
quarters per day, and costs about a shilling a quar- 
ter for manual labor, making, if we take into ac- 
count the value of the horses’ labor, the expense 
of this operation with the machine, at least, equal 
to what it would be if the work were done with the 
flail. The advantage of the machine is, that you 
get the work done at once, whenever you wish it, 
aud without the loss of eorn attending the use of 
the flail, which is, at least, equal to the value of 
the horses’ labor inthe season of the year when 
wheat is generally thrashed out. 

That part of the wheat stubble which is foulest 
is breast-ploughed and burned in the spring and 
sown with turnips. Itafterwards takes iis course 
in the general system. 

V. Oats and barley after wheat.—The land 
generally gets two, sometimes three ploughings,— 
the first as early as possible, the second early in 
March. When the land is clean, it is raftered or 
half-ploughed only the first time. ‘The oats are 
sown, about the end of March, upon the coarsest 
or roughest of the land. The seed, of which six 
bushels are sown to an aere, is dragged in with 
the drag-harrows, and is alterwards harrowed sul- 
ficiently with the common harrows to cover it. 
The sowing of barley should begin and end in 
April. In preparing the land for this crop, it re- 
quires from three to four days’ work of a team per 
acre ;—the oats requiring more than the barley, 
because they are sown upon the roughest part of 
the land.—The oats and barley are stacked in one 
of the rick-yards nearest the field, and are built 
into square ricks; but all the barns are first filled 
with barley. They are thrashed with the flail, at 
twe shillings per quarter. 

Beans.—A very limited quantity of beans are 
sown, and these afier the wheat-crop, upon that 
= of the forty arable acres of the third or best 

ind of land, on which a peculiar rotation is adopt- 


ed. The land receives only one ploughing. It 
is ploughed before Christmas, and the planting is 
begun as early in the spring as the weather will 
allow. The mode adopted in this neighborhood 
is, to plant the beans in rows about fifieen inches 
apart, and about eight inches from hole to hole 
in the rows, dropping three or four beans into each 
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hole. They are planted at this distance in the 
rows, that there may be room for the hoe to get in 
between them, when they are hoed. The Berk- 
shire bean (as it is called here) is used for seed; 
and about three bushels are required to plant an 
acre. The planting, which costs about five shil- 
lings per acre, is performed by men and women ; 
and the ground planted is run over each day with 
the harrow, to fill up the holes and cover the 
beans. The hoeing (two hoeings being given, 
if required) begins as soon as the beans are above 
the ground. It requires to be done as deep as to 
reach the roots of all the weeds; and costs from 
six to eight shillings an acre. 

Instead of being ploughed, the land is sometimes 
dug with the spade, which can be done when it is 
too wet to admit of being ploughed. The expense 
of digging is from twopence to twopence-halfpenny 
per perch, or from twenty-six shillings and eight- 
pence to thirty-three shillings and fourpence per 
acre. 

The reaping of this crop is never done till all the 
leaves drop off, and the stalks begin to get black. 
It is reaped, tied into sheaves, and set up into 
shocks for eight shillings an acre. [1 is soon ready 
to be carried after it is cut, and it is stacked in the 
rick-yard. It is always thrashed out with the 
flail, and at the rate of twenty pence per quarter. 
The produce is about twenty-four bushels per 
acre. ‘The straw is kept to put under the ricks, 
and is afterwards made into dung. After the crop 
is carried, the land is dragged first one way and 
then across, to loosen the roots. These form a 
good store of winter fuel for the poor, who are al- 
lowed to pick them up, and for whom Mr. Hay- 
ward carts them home. 

Potatoes.—Upon the forty arable acres of the 
best sort of land, potatoes are introduced in the 
rotation after Swedish turnips, which are fed off so 
late in the spring, that it would be difficult to get 
the land prepared for barley or oats. The only 
thing peculiar in Mr. Hayward’s mode of culti- 
vating this crop is, that he generally plants them 
afier the breast-ptough instead of the common 
plough ; and as it is intended to describe the mode 
of cultivating this most valuable root, practised on 
the farm of Stancombhe, in the lower part of this 
county, where the cultivation of it is the principal 
object of the farmer’s attention, we shall abstain 
from any details here. 

Vetches.—A crop of winter vetches is taken 
upon a portion of about thirty acres of the best and 
cleanest of the land, destined, in the course, for 
turnips. The land is ploughed once, as early as 
possible afier the crop of oats or barley is cleared. 
The vetches are sown broad-cast, and dragged 
and harrowed well, to get all the seed covered, two 
bushels and a half of which are required per acre. 
A few acres of them are generally kept to supply 
seed for the crop of the following year; and a 
small quantity sometimes cut and given as green 
food to the horses in the early part of the spring. 
All the rest is consumed with sheep on the ground, 
—the sheep being folded on them as on turnips. 
As the vetches are fed off with the sheep in May 
and June, the land is prepared for turnips ; and 
the cultivation necessary for these after vetches 
is the same as that which has already been de- 
scribed. 

Vetches, like every other crop, thrive best upon 
the freshest land, that is, upon the land which has 





not grown a crop of the same kind for the greatest 


number of years. 

Saintfoin.—This plant will not grow upon the 
thin clay, nor upon the dead or ‘ fainty’ sand ; but 
upon all the stone-brash eoil, it is the most valua- 
ble plant that ever was introduced into this dis- 
trict ; for with it the farmer is able to get one ton 
and a half of the most excellent hay, where he 
could not get one-fourth of that quantity before. 
The driest season seems not to injure it, nor does 
@ wet season retard its growth. It makes the 
best food for sheep and horses ; and the hay made 
from it wil! keep three or four years without sus- 
taining the least injury. 

The saintfoin crop is taken, on this farm, after 
the barley, which follows the turnipcrop in the 
general course. But as the sheep, which con- 
sume the turnips on the ground, consume also 
upon it one ton of hay per acre, the seeds which 
drop from the hay would grow up amongst the 
saintfoin, were it sown amongst the bariey. Mr. 
Hayward, therefore, prefers taking a crop of oats 
alter the barley, that all the seeds of grass, lop- 
grass, and other seeds, which come up amongst 
the barley, may be destroyed by the two plough- 
ings that are necessary in preparing for the crop of 
oats. Thesaintfoin is sown amongst the oats, at 
the rate of four bushels per acre, without the mix- 
ture of any other seed whatever, the saintloin be- 
ing thus left in full possession of the ground. The 
first year’s crop of saintloin, which is had by thus 
sowing it unmixed with trefoil and other seeds, 
contrary to the practice of some farmers, is light ; 
but the plants are much stronger the second year, 
and it then comes to a full crop. Some farmers 
sow only from two and a half to three bushe!s of 
seed per acre ; and although, when sown so thin, 
the plants may last longer, yet their stalks are 
much larger and more woody, and make strong, 
coarse hay : whereas, when the land is sown thick, 
the stalks being much closer together, are much 
finer, and the hay is of a very superior quality. 
In the latter case also, the sheep eat the saintfoin 
much better, when they are put to pasture it, afier 
the crop of hay is made. 

When the saintfoin plants begin to fail, which 
is about the sixth year, the land is pared, and bur- 
ned, and sown to turnips, being first properly 
prepared, and then enters into the general system. 
But it is never broken up till another portion of 
land has been laid down to fill its place, one- 
seventh part of all the arable land being always 
in saintfoin. 

The saintfoin is earlier ready for the scythe than 
the clover; and as soon as the blossoms appear, 
itis cut down. The sooner it is cut, afier their 
appearance, the betier is the quality of the hay, 
though the quantity may not be so great. If it is 
allowed to stand till all the blossomes come out, 
the stems get very woody and hard, and it loses 
great part of its excellent qualities as hay. This 
plant, like clover, must not be shaken about much 
in making it into hay, as the leaves easily part 
from the stalks. It is on this account turned over 
only once ; and if the weather is at all favorable, 
as it lies very loose and open, it will be ready to 
carry in four or five days, with one turning. 

The time of mowing the saintfoin crop is about 
the first of June. The expense of mowing is 

enerally two shillings per acre, and a gallon of 





eer to each man, per day. It is a good day’s 
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work to mow one acre and a quarter of this crop, 
which produces one ton and a half per acre of 
hay, of the most excellent description for fodder 
for sheep and horses. 

The latter grass is fed off with lambs in August 
and September, and generally keeps three lambs 
fortwo months. The crop of the sixth or last 
year is always pastured with sheep, being very 
seldom worth mowing. 

When part of this crop is allowed to stand, to 
afford the seed required in the following spring, it 
is always carried and stacked, eitherearly in the 
morning, before breakfast, or late in the evening, 
the seed being easily shed, if it is turned or mowed, 
when the sun is strong uponit. ‘Twenty bushels 
an acre is reckoned a good crop. 

English, or meadow hay.—The meadow or 
natural grass is the last that is mown ;' and the hay- 
making machine is put to work in the field to ted 
or shake out every day’s work, the day after it is 
cut down. This it does in the most perfect man- 
ner, and the whole of the tedding is done with it 
till the grass begins to get dry, when, as from the 
violence of its operation it would shake out the 
seed, its assistance is dispensed with. In wet 
weather it is very uselul in shaking out the ha 
that has got stained or has clung together from 
the rain. 

When the hay-making machine has done its 
work, the hay is hatched or rollered up, as it is 
called ; that is, two people with rakes, and work- 
ing in contrary directions, rake up the hay into 
continued rows from one end of the field to an- 
other. . When the field is all hatched or rollered, 
people with forks make up the hatches into cocks 
of such a size as the dryness of the hay will admit 
of. ‘Fhisis done the last thing in the evening; 
and next morning these cocks are again shaken 
out, (three or four of the rows of cucks together, ) 
but much thicker than before, and turned over two 
or three times during the day with picks or prongs. 
In the evening the hay is rolled together, and then 
put into larger cocks; after which, if the weather 
is fine, it will be ready tocarry. [tis carried in 
wagons to the rick-yard, and built into square 
ricks. 

It is a great advantage to hay to get a little head 
in the rick. If in making it all the natural sap is 
dried out of it, itis neither of so good quality as 
that which has been heated by part of the natural 
sap being permitted to remain, nor does it get so 
close together, and keep so well. 

The natural heat, being a slight fermentation, 
improves the flavor of the hay, and producing, 
probably, a portion of saccharine matter, thereby 
adds very much to its value. Much heat, how- 
ever, injures the hay, and sometimes eets it on 
fire. The whole of the meadow hay on this farm 
is consumed by the dairy cows. Salt has never 
been tried amongst hay on this farm. 

Stock sheep.—A flock of about four hundred 
and forty breeding ewes is kept upon this farm. 
They are of the mixed Cotswold and Leicester 
breed. The ewes will feed to about twenty-four 
pounds per quarter; but none of the sheep are 
fattened onthe farm. About four hundred are sold 
yearly. About two hundred of the oldest and 
worat of the ewes, and a like quantity of wethers ; 
and they are sold in autumn—in ‘September or 
October, according to the state of the market. 
‘The loss from death ie about five per cent., or one 


in a score, in the whole flock. Inthe year 1825, 
the loss in lambs was only six in four hundred and 
forty-eight, including all the casualties ofthe year. 
This was the best year for sheep on this farm ever 
known. But in 1828 the loss was very great, 
amounting to eighty-two lambs in four hundred 
and forty-two, besides old ewes, &c. This was 
the worst year for sheep ever known on this farm. 
They were carried off by what is here called the 
white scour, which began witha stoppage and 
ended in excessive laxativeness. 

Thesheep not being disposed of till autumn, 
upwards of eight hundred are shorn every year. 
The fleeces may average about five pounds and 
ahalfeach. The wool islongand fit for combing. 

The folding of sheep is generally adopted on the 
whole of the Cotswold hills. The greater the 
number of sheep kept on the arable land the 
greater is the produce in corn. Upon the best 
cultivated farms in this district about one sheep 
is kept to an acre of land. Upon this farm there 
are upwards of twelve hundred kept upon about 
one thousand acres. 

The shepherd’s house on this farm is placed 
between the arable and pasture lands; and the 


y | garden attached to it, which is large, is enclesed 


with high stone walls. This garden is converted 
into alambing-fold in the spring. It is made to 
consist of four general divisions, two of which, 
occupying the space where the walls are highest 
and most sheltered, are for the ewes lambing in. 
The young ewes are placed in the one, and the 
older ones inthe other. Inthese two compariments 
of the fold and along the walls, pens are formed 
of hurdles, of the length and breadth of one or of 
two hurdles, as circumstances require. These 
pens are intended for the reception of the ewes 
that have newly lambed, with their lambs. 

Inthe formation of these pens, the economy 
which dist nguishes the whole management of this 
farm displaysitself, As a great number of stakes 
are required, to which totie up the hurdles, not 
only in this fold, but also where the turnips are fed 
off, in building the walls of the garden temporarily 
employed as a fold, recesses, about six inches deep, 
of the height of a hurdle, and at the distance of 
the length of one from each other, have been 
formed in them. ‘The ends of the hurdles being 
inserted into these recesses are fixed at the ends 
next the wall, without the aid of stakes. At the 
opposite ends, they are made fist to stakes in the 
usual way ; and thus pens are furmed around the 
wall. 

Into these pens, as has been intimated, the 
ewes that have newly lambed are put with their 
lambs, a separate pen being allotted for each ewe 
and jamb. They remain in the pens till they are 
able to go in one of the outer and general divisions 
of the lambing-fold, which are for the admission 
of ewes and lambs, when the lambs are strong 
enough to take care of themselves. From these 
folds they are at liberty to go, in the day-time, into 
a pasture or fallow-field, and from the pasture or 
fallow-field into a Swedish turnip-field. 

The lambing begins in the beginning of March, 
and is nearly over by the end of that month. 
When all are able to leave the lambing-fold, they 
are divided into three lots ;—the oldest, being the 
six-teeth and full-mouthed ewes, with their lambs, 
into one lot; the two-shear, or four-teeth ewes 
with their lambs, into another lot ; and the young 
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or two-teeth ewes, with their lambs, into a third 
lot. These lots are kept apart, each having a 
separate division of the pasture or fallow-ground 
to run in, and of the Swedish turnips to feed. 

The ewes do not get any turnips till they drop 
their lambs. This is only because the quantity of 
turnips on this farm does not afford a supply for 
them ;and although giving them as many as they 
could eat would prove injurious to them, yet about 
one fourth of that quantity would do them a great 
deal of good. The sheep that are fed upon hay 
without turnips are allowed an unlimited supply of 
water; and they drink a great quantity in dry 
weather. 

In October, the lambs, in three or four lots, are 
folded on the turnips, and have about one ton of 
clover hay to an acre of turnips. As it is not 
desirable that the lambs should clear up all the 
turnips, the shepherd puts them up in the most 
convenient part of the field, for about two hours 
every day; and, during this time, the young or 
two-teeth ewes that are fed on hay, in the adjoin- 
ing field, are admitted into the fold to clear up 
‘ the hulls” or those bits of the turnips which have 
been left by the lambs. ‘This does the sheep a 
great deal of good ; for, although the quantity left 
for them is very small, yet being moist food, it 
makes them eat their hay with a much better 
relish. They are frequently put to run in a fallow- 
field, if there is nota pasture or clover-field ad- 
joining the turnip-field, on which the lambs are 
folded. 

When the lambs are weaned, they are turned 
into the clover latter-math ; and the ewes into the 
grass-field that is intended for wheat, where they 
are kept very hard. 

The food, for the flock of sheep in the winter 
and the early part of the spring, is turnips, clover 
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and saintfoin-hay ; in the Jatter part of the spring 
and in summer, the second year’s clover, vetches 
and some of the dry pasture-field, the latter math 
of clover, and of saintfoin, the stubbles, the 
young clover, till October, and the last year’s or 
worn out saintfoin. 

{tis reckoned that a hundred lambs will con- 
sume one acre of turnips, of twenty tons, and a 
ton of hay in fourteen days; and that a hundred 
sheep, having a large field to run in, and plenty 
of water, will consume one ton of hay in seven 
days. 

Cattle.—Upon this farm there is a dairy of forty 
cows, of a mixed breed, between the Wiltshire 
long-horns, which are famous for givinga great 
quantity of milk, and the Gloucester breed; which 
are good feeders as well as good milkers. 

The cows are pastured upon the old grass-land, 
and from them are bred yearly twenty heifer- 
calves ; and six ox-calves of the Hereford breed 
are bought in every year. ‘The remainder of the 
calves are sold as soon after they are calved as 
a purchaser can be found for them. ‘The six 
Hereford ox-calves that are bought are reared for 
the purpose of keeping up the number of working 
oxen, of which there are always eighteen upon 
this farm. The stock for working oxen is thirty- 
six, in all—six calves, six year-olds, six two- 
year-olds, six three-year-olds, six four-year-olds, 
and six five-year-olds; so that there ‘are six 
oxen, coming six years old, for sale every year ; 
and six young oXen, coming three years old, ready 
to take their place. The twenty heiler-calves are 
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bred to keep up the stock of dairy-cows. This 
exceeds the number generally bred by the dairy- 
farmers; butitis required by the quantity. upon 
this farm, of poor, thin, wet pasture-land, unsound 
for sheep, which must be fed off with young 
beasts. ‘The healthiness, too, of the stock, upon 
this farm even upon the poor, thin clay land, un- 
sound for sheep, is a great inducement to keep a 
large breeding stock. ‘The cattle are never aflect- 
ed by the husk, the quarter-evil, or the red- 
water. ) 

The stock for dairy-cows is, in all, a hundred, 
and consists of twenty calves, twenty year-olds 
twenty two-year-olds, and forty cows of all ages. 
In the autumn, ten of the oldest or worst of the 
cows are sold, and their place jis filled up by ten 
of the best of the two-year-old heifers, which calve 
in April or May, when they are three years old. 
The other ten of the two-year-old heifers are sold 
sometimes in autumn; but they are generally 
kept till May, when they calve, as more money 
can be got for them then, there being in that 
month a great demand from the dairy farmers for 
milk heifers. 

By the above plana gradual improvement of 
the dairy-cows is going on, and the greatest care 
is taken in the selection of bulls; for on them, 
in a great measure, depends the improvement of 
the stock. 

With such an extent of poor pasture land, and 
such a stock of straw upon this farm, it is not found 
advisable to fatten any of the stock for the butcher. 
Accordingly, the whole of the cows, oxen, and 
sheep for sale, are sold to the graziers, generally 
in the autumn, when they are in excelleut store- 
condition. 

The calves are foddered during the winter in the 
pasture-ground, where there is most shelter, and 
where there is a little pasture. They are fod- 
dered with hay in the field from about the middle 
of Novemher, till they are turned out to the pas- 
ture in May. ‘The year-olds are kept in the field 
all winter, in the same way asthe calves, but get 
straw instead of hay, till near Christmas. They, 
of'course, require more hay than the calves; but 
much hay is saved by their eating up the rough 
grass, left by the cows that pastured the ground in 
the summer, the calves and the year-olds being 
kept, during winter, in the old pasture-lands, 
inever upon the poor, wet, thin clay. In no in- 
stance are more than ten allowed to run together 
in one field ; and they are sorted according to their 
strength, so that the master bullocks are prevented 
from running down the weak ones, and the. best 
ofthe hay can be given'to weak ones and to the 
calves. Mr. Hayward has found, by long expe- 
rience, that young stock thrive much better, when, 





in winter, they run out in the field, than when 
they are kept in a house, or shed, or the straw- 
l yard. 

| The two-year-old beasts are put up, in winter, 
by themselves, in a court at one of the remote 
barns, where they are at liberty, in the day-time, 
to run out in the field adjoining the court. They 
are assorted in the same way as the other young 
beasts, the number put into one court seldom ex- 
ceeding ten. ‘They are foddered with good straw 
till Christmas, afier which they get hay. It being 
absolutely necessary that all beasts should have 
plenty of water, the several lots are at liberty to 
go to the pond whenever they are inclined. 
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The two-year-olds must be kept much better 
than the other young beasts in the latter part of 
the winter and in the spring; as their productive 
or their useful season is then drawing near,—the 
heifers calving in April or May, and the young 
steers coming into full work at the plough in the 
spring. ll the spring, therefore, a good quantity 
of hay is served out to them. 

‘The cows are fed, during nearly the firet half 
of the winter, upon straw ; and during the other 
half, upon meadow-hay. When the cows drop 
their calves in the spring, they are tied up for 
about two hours, morning and evening, for the 
convenience of milking. At these times hay is 
served out tothem in the stalls, that the weak 
anes may feed undisturbed by the stronger ones ; 
and, when they are turned out into the yard, al- 
though they have left hay in their stalls, they 
instantly go to the cribs in the yard, and eat the 
hay that is there with as good an appetite, as if 
they had received nothing during the two hours 
they were tied up. All the hay left by them in 
the stalls is taken out, and put into the cribs in the 
yard, where they eat it with avidity, although they 
Joathed it in their stalls. This is thought by Mr. 
Hayward to be an evidence that beasts cannot 
do so well when tied up, as when they are allowed 
to run loose. 

The cows are put out to pasture in May upon 
the best of the old pasture land, about seventy 
acres of which are required for them, till they can 
be put upon the after-math of the meadow-land 
thatis mown. All the young stock depasture on 
the poor, thin land. 

The working oxen get straw, and generally a 
few turnips, in the yard, during the first part of the 
winter, when they are not much worked; but 
when at work in the spring, they get hay. Good 
rye-grass and clover-hay is best for them, as it 
remains much longer with them than the meadow- 
hay, which runs through them too fast, when in 
hard work. When the supply of hay is short, 
straw and hay are cut into chaff for them. In 
summer they depasture on the unsound grass 
land. No corn is ever allowed them. 

The quantity of hay consumed by the beasts 
during the year may be reckoned at about twenty- 
four tons for every ten of the cows and the work- 
ing oxen ; twenty tons for every ten of the two- 
year-olds ; ten tons for every ten of the year-olds ; 
and eight tons for every ten of the calves. 

Horses.—The horses are fed, in winter, upon 
straw and a little hay, and about half a bushel of 
oats each per week ; but in spring, when they are 
in full work, they get hay and a bushel of oats 
each, per week, lies the chaff that has been 
collected from the winnowing of the wheat, barley, 
and oats, and kept for them, and which, if heated 
from a great quantity of it being kept together and 
pressed down, is the better for it. 


When light corn or “tailing” is given to the’ 


horses, an additional quantity is allowed them to 
make up for its lightness; besides what com- 
pensation may chance to be made to them by the 
workmen, who are not very scrupulous about tak- 
ing corn for their horses, as opportunity offers,— 
a species of dishonesty not to be too severely re- 
prehended. 

The horses get saintfoin-hay, and always some 
of it along with the chaff from the winnowing of 
the corn, which is unsound for horses when given 





them alone. Chaff, half composed of wheat-straw 
and half of saintfoin-hay, is cut for them, and giv- 
en them for about six weeks in the winter, the 
chaff from the winnowing of wheat, barley, and 
oats during this time, being stored up for their use 
in the spring. While they are on this cut chaff, 
a few turnips are sometimes given them, which 
are of use in keeping their bowels open, when they 
are fed upon dry food. 

In summer the horses depasture upon the un- 
sound pasture-ground. 

Upon this farm there are generally kept ten 
horses and two brood-mares ; two working colts, 
two year-old colts, and two sucking colts, besides 
one riding-horse. ‘Two colts are generally bred 
from the mares to keep up the stock of working- 
horses. 

The quantity of water required by stock, in 
summer, is very great. No less than a thousand 

llons a day were consumed by the stock on this 
arm,—eight hundred by the eight hundred sheep, 
and two hundred by the other stock ;—the com- 
putation having been made by means of a pond, 
the dimensions and contents of which were known. 

Establishment.—On this farm, although large, 
no bailiff is kept. Mr. Hayward attends to every 
thing himself, directing every operation, and seeing 
that it is properly performed. ‘Thus employed, he 
has not time, nor, finding it incompatible with his 
interests, has he any inclination to go a-hunting 
three or four days a week, as some farmers in this 
district still continue to do. He, therefore, saves 
the expense of a bailiff, as well as that of a groom 
and hunter, which this amusement would render 
necessary to him. The present distressed state 
of agriculturists will not admit of such expenses. 
Care must be taken to save at all hands, and to 
make the most of every thing; and where, as on 
this farm, a great number of workmen are con- 
stantly employed, more is gained by economy in 
their time and labor than most people are aware of. 

Upon this farm there are constantly employed, 
twenty-five men, seven boys, and three women, 
viz.,—four men as carters, one of whom being 
headsman has the charge of the rest, and sees 
that the horses are attended to; four stout young 
lads as plough-bovs; three ox-men to work the 
oxen, with three boys to drive, one of these men 
also being a headsman, in whom a greater degree 
of trust is confided, and who has the superintend- 
ing charge of the oxen; three cow-men, to at- 
tend to the dairy-cows, one of them having the 
principal charge of the cows; one shepherd; 
eight men who, in winter and spring, thrash the 
corn, in summer and autumn mow the grass for 
hay, hoe the turnips, reap the wheat and beans, 
and mow the oats and barley,—and who are paid 
for their work by the great, or by piece-work, 
seldom or never by the day, receiving so much a 
quarter for thrashing, and so much per acre for 
mowing grass and corn, and reaping wheat and 
beans ; six men and boys, paid also by the piece, 
seldom or never by the day, and employed in 
paring and burning in the spring, in mowing grass 
for hay in summer, in turnip hoeing in the sea- 
son, in mowing and reaping in the harvest, in 
mowing and raking stubble, and in breast-plough- 
ing stubble in the end of harvest and winter; 
lastly, a house-keeper and three women employed 
in the dairy. 

Besides the above number of hands, in constant 
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employment throughout the year, there are em- 
ployed, in winter, a man to assist the shepherd, and 
two boys to dock up turnips for the sheep ; and in 
the months of March, April and May, not less 
than filieen men, women, and boys, to rake what 
has been pared for burning and ‘to burn it, to hoe 
beans and wheat, weed corn, clear up the grass- 
land, pick up stones, &c.—An additional number 
of hands is always put on when required. During 
the hoeing of turnips this-year in July, the whole 
number employed on this farm was sixty-seven. 
in harvest, such an addition is made to the hands 
as is sufficient to execute the work in proper time ; 
and in reaping wheat, we have seen a hundred 
employed, besides those occupied in mowing oats 
and barley, and in the other operations of the field. 
Most of these laborers receiving beer, a consi- 
derable quantity is consumed ; but to reduce it, a 
good deal of piece-work is bargained for, without 
beer. But although this plan is adopted as much 
as possible, yet we find that, on the average of 
several years, a sum equal to 58/. 9s. 10d. a year 
has been paid for malt and hops, for beer for the 
laborers on this farm. The greatest sum for this 
purpose (92/. 8s. 6d.) was expended in the year 
1826, when malt was 9s. 6d. per bushel. 
Implements.—The plough used on this farm 
and in the neighborhood is the Beverston plough, 
invented by Mr. Tugwell. Wooden mould-boards 
are much in use, particularly where the soil is ad- 
hesive, as it does not stick so much to wood as to 
iron. The plough is short, with one wheel, and 
made of wood. It is worked with three horses, or 
four oxen, although one horse ploughed, in four 
hours and thirty-five minutes, one acre of two- 
ear-old clover, before the committee of the Bath 
ociety, in this neighborhood, in 1808. Iron 
ploughs have been introduced in this district; but 
the first cost and the difficulty of repairing them 
prevent their general adoption. Lord Somerville’s 
double ploughs are used for ploughing the turnip- 
land a second time in spring: they are drawn by 
six oxen or four horses; and, where the work is 
light, they are of great advantage, as they get 
over the work twice as fast as the common plough. 
Both horses and oxen, when at work in the plough, 
are yoked before each other and walk in the fur- 
row. The oxen do most of the ploughing; the 
horses, the harrowing, carting dung to the field, 
and corn to the market. 
Thrashing.—The wheat only is thrashed with 
a machine, which does at the rate of ten or twelve 
uarters aday. It is driven by four horses, and 
our men, three women, and a boy are required to 
attend it; so that as many hands are employed as 
would be required to perform the operation with 
che flail; and the expense is, at least, as great. 
The only advantage of the machine is, that the 
work can be donein a much shorter time, and that 
a saving is effected in the quantity of the grain. 
The oats, barley, and beans are always thrashed 
out with the flail. 
Manure.—The improvement of the soil which 
he occupies ought to be the object of every farmer. 
Land, in a natural state, if dry, undergoes a grad- 
ual improvement from the yearly growth and de- 
cay of the vegetable substances which grow upon 
it. But if the vegetable substances that grow 
upon it are eaten off bysheep, which drop their 
dung in return and in small portions at a place, the 





land, that is always pastured by sheep, is always 
improving, while that which is always mown is 
deteriorating, ‘The number of sheep, therefore, 
kept on this farm, tend much to its gradual im- 
provement; and the regular deposition of the 
sheep’s dung over so great a portion of the farm, 
every year, in consuming the turnip crop, is an 
excellent preparation for the course of cropping 
that is to follow. ‘The double manuring which the 
land thus gets, in the same, year may be thought 
by some to be too much; but the land of this farm 
and of the whole district is so thin and brashy, 
that it can hardly be overdone with manure. 
Nearly all the manure that is made on this farm 
being applied to the land that is prepared for tur- 
nips, is generally carried out into the field, which 
comes in course for the crop, in the end of autumn 
or in winter; it is laid upon road-scrapings and 
other earth, that has been previously conveyed to 
the place, and is well mixed with them by turning 
the whole over with the spade. This is generally 
done twice, to get the whole well mixed and rot- 
ted, it being found by experience, that well rotted 
dung is the best manure for turnips on this land. 
The dung from cow, ox, and young beast-courts, 
from the stable-yard, and what is made in the 
sheep-lambing fold, are all carried to the field, 
intended for turnips, and prepared as above de- 
scribed. Besides this and that which is dropped 
by the sheep, when folded upon turnips and vetch- 
es, the ashes produced from the paring and burning 
of the old saintloin, when it is broken up, and 
from the stubble that is overrun with black cootch, 
when itis pared and burned, act as a manure, 
and are an excellent preparation for turnips. If 
the ashes are abundant, they produce a crop of 
these, equal if not superior to what would be pro- 
duced by fifteen loads of good rotten dung. 

Proper size of a farm.—Of late years large 
farms have been cried down, as depriving the la- 
boring class of employment; and much has been 
said on this head, without, as it appears to us, 
due examination into the subject. If we look at 
the number of hands that are constantly employed 
on this farm, and compare it with the number em- 
ployed on a number of small farms, which toge- 
ther would make thirteen hundred acres of land 
of such kind and quality as this is, we have no 
doubt but that the number on Beverston farm 
would be found much the greater. The large 
farmer has capital sufficient for all the expense 
required to cultivate his land properly, and in a 
proper time; but this is not always the case with 
small farmers. 

Small farms are generally let at a greater pro- 
portionate rent, it is said; if this is the case, the 
landlord, on the other hand, is put to a greater 
expense in erecting buildings, &c., and the rents 
are generally worse paid than those of large farme. 
Mr. Hayward’s opinion with regard to the size of 
a farm is, that ‘it cannot be too large, if it be 
well done to ; nor too small, if not well done to,” 

Tithes.—The tenants of this parish have a 
lease of the tithes for fourteen years, at a corn-rent, 
the yearly average price of corn determining the 
sum which the tenant has to pay for his tithes. 
This is an excellent arrangement, and if the tithe- 
question were settled in this or some similar way, 
a great agricultural improvement would follow, 





improvement goes on much more rapidly. Hence 


sufficient perhaps to give to England a supply ot 
corn sufficient for her population, and enabling her 
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to export what she at present imports. The tithes 
of arable land might be valued at’so much wheat, 
barley, oats, or beans, according as the land might 
be fit for the production of such crops; and the 
grass-land, at so much cheese, or beef; and mutton, 
according as it might be fit for a dairy or for fat- 
tening sheep or oxen; and the sum to be paid to 
the clergyman settled every year, according to the 
average price of the several articles. 

No circumstance retards the improvement of 
land more than the present mode of exacting 
tithes. Nothing can be more galling to an indus- 
trious man, than that, when he has laid out a large 
sum on the improvement of his farm, and it is be- 
ginning to yield him an increased return, the tithe- 
man should come and take the tenth of the fruits 
of his industry, capital and talent. “ The tenth of 
the natural produce,” say many, ** belongs to the 
church ;”? but surely it never was intended, and 
certainly it never was justice, that the church 
should take the tenth of that which is produced 
by artificial and expensive cultivation, without 
also bearing a tenth part of the expense of such 
cultivation. This seems clear and evident, to all 
farmers at least. “If (such is their Janguage) I 
lay down my land to pasture, von will not receive 
one-tenth part of the tithes you now take: what 
sort of right then have you to the tithes that are 
produced by expensive cultivation ?” 

‘ Ifa field of pasture, the produce of which is worth 
five shillings per annum, is broken up and improv- 
ed by draining, &c., at an expense of 15/. or 201. 
per acre, and in consequence, produces an annual 
return of 51. per acre, can there. be any reason or 
justice in the church’s having a right to demand 
and receive twenty times the sum she received 
when the land was in poor sheep-pasture ? Surely 
not: for it is the great expense of artificial cultiva- 
tion, that the farmer has been at, which has pro- 
duced this great return. ‘The land is worth little, 
if any more, to the landlord than before; and if 
the supposed new mode of cultivating it were to 
he discontinued, it would return to its original value. 

Rent and profits.—The rent of land and the 
profits of the farmer arise from the excess of’ the 
value of the produce over the expense of cultivat- 
ing it,—the rent belonging to the landlord, and 
the profits to the farmer, in return for his capital, 
and for his skill in farming. When all circum- 
stances, connected with agriculture, are in a na- 
tural state, the price of labor and the expense of 
cultivating the soil will rise and fall, as the price 
of the produce of the soil rises and falls. But the 
impolitic interference of government with circum- 
stances that bear upon the price of produce, has 


had the effect of lowering the price of produce, | 


without, at the same time, lowering the price of 
production. Hence a great portion of the poorer 
soils has been thrown out of cultivation, because 
the expense exceeded the price of all the produce. 
Such has been the case with respect to all the 


poor, thin, clay land of Beverston farm ; which is | 


now enployed in breeding young cattle, there be- 
ing little expense attending this mode of reaping 
the natural yearly produce of it. 
thus been greatly reduced, the profits have almost 
entirely disappeared, and left the agriculturist to 
live upon his capital. Unable to cultivate his land 
in the way he was accustomed to do, he endea- 
vors, by cross-cropping it, or cropping it out of the 
regular ccurse, to make up by increase of crop the 


The rents have | 





deficiency of the price,—a mode which has the 
effect of ultimately diminishing the produce and 
impairing the powers of the ground, which gets 
worn out and overrun with weeds; so that the 
expense of putting it ‘in place,” or in good condi- 
tion again, will be much greater than what would 
have kept it in good condition. 

Thus, the instability of our corn-laws, and of the 
circulating medium of the country, has not only 
destroyed much of the property of the agricultu- 
rist, but has paralyzed the farmer’s operations, 
deteriorated the quality of the soil, and made the 
agricultural improvements of this kingdom retro- 
grade, to a degree unprecedented in the annals of 
agriculture. It has undone all the improvements 
that have been made since 1796. 

The present distressed state of agriculture is felt 
by every one connected with it either directly or 
indirectly. ‘The laborer is distressed, because 
there is no demand for his labor;—the farmer, 
because the price he gets for his produce does not 
enable him to meet the demands upon him ;—the 
landlord, because the rent which he now receives 
will not enable him to support that rank in society 
which he used to hold, while he views with dis- 
satisfaction the elevation which the money capita- 
list has attained in consequence of impolitic inter- 
ference with existing laws. 

It'is only by descending ftom the character and 
standing in society which they held previously to 
1820, and by the strictest economy and most in- 
dustrious habits, that the farmers can now get 
both ends to meet; for, although their rents are 
lowered, yet their expenses, together with the 
growing evil of the poor-rates and other parochial 
taxes, are as great in all parishes, and in those 
adjoining the manufacturing districts they are 
much greater. 

Accounts.—The mode of keeping the accounts 
on this farm is simple and correct. All payments 
of rents, tithes, poor-rates, taxes, tradesmen’s bills, 
&c., are entered as they are made, and the expense 
of labor as entered weekly, This forms the ac- 
count of disbursements. In the weekly account 
for labor, the number ol hands employed—the 
wages they receive, whether by the dayor the 
piece, with the kind of work they are stare Beat! in, 
are all entered, so that the expense of the turnip 
crop, the hay harvest, the corn harvest, paring 
and burning, &c. for any year, may be known at 
a glance. 

A separate account is opened for the receipts. 
In this account an entry is made of every thing as 
it is sold, specifying the persons to whom and the 
price at which it is sold,—also the quantity, whe- 
ther of sheep, beasts, cheese, butter, corn, &c. 
This forms the account of receipts; and the ba- 
lancing of this with the former shows the profit or 

loss of any year. 











NOTES ON EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE, BY A 
CHARLESTONIAN, 


No. 3. 


From the Southern Cabinet. 
Wheat.—In my last I gave some notes on the 
rotation of crops in Great Britain,—a judicious 
mode of culture, which is now adopted to a con- 
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siderable extent in Sweden, Denmark, and the 
grain growing countries in the north of Kurope. 
‘Thus, the soil, although it does not annually give 
the same kind of product to the cultivator, is never 
idle, but produces in succession crops which are 
oftett more valuable than wheat itself: 

As however wheat is not only one of the staple 
articles of Kurope, but also for our own country, f 
propose to devote this article to a description of the 
method of culture. 

Ist. Preparation of the soil.—The wheat crop, 
as [ have stated in a former chapter, usually suc- 
ceeds the fallow crop, which consisted of potatoes, 
beans, or turnips. This fallow crop is always 
richly manured. Stable manure is in a majority 
of instances used, and in most soils is preferred. 
lt is spread on the fieids broad cast in the propor- 
tion of twenty or twenty-five tons to the acre. In 
about half the cases it is scattered over the fields 
inthe early part of the winter, and ploughed un- 
derin December. Where time is 4vanting the 
manure is not applied till early in the spring, which, 
1 am informed, answers equally well. Lime is much 
used un light sandy soils. In some parts ofthe coast 
of Holland, where the soil is poor and sandy, the 
application of lime has given a dark, rich color to 
the earth, which now retains its moisture and pro- 
duces abundant creps. Ox the sand lands between 
Berlin and Dresden, resembling our Caroiina pine- 
barrens, [ noticed it used in some fields with very 
beneficial effects. Similar results have been pro- 
duced in New Jersey by the application of lime 
on bare sandy soil. Bone dust is much used 
in England on fight soils. {t is generally pro- 
cured from the continent. A few mills for the 
purpose of grinding the bone for manure exist in 
Kogland and Scotland, although they did not fall 
under my notice. A model of one exists in the 
agricultural museum of Edinburgh, which was 
politely exhibited tome by Professor Lowe. The 
construction is very simple: but as I believe it is 
well understood in the United States, and as [ am 
not much of a mechanic, 1 need not venture on a 
description. ‘The bone dust is used in the propor- 
tion of twenty-five bushels to the acre; a greater 
quantity has not been attended with any increased 
beneficial results. It is sown broadcast on the 
land: sometimes mixed with turnip seed. Night 
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rious weeds with which our fields are so often in- 


tested. ‘The wheat is usually gathered with the 
sickle. I saw no cradles, like those of America, in 
use. 


2d. Quantity of seed to the acre.—In this par- 
ticular | found a great difference of opinion be- 
tween the British and American farmer. In this 
country a bushel of wheat is usually considered suf- 
ficient for an acre; formerly many persons only 
used three pecks peracre. 1 am inclined to think, 
that we have erred in using too little seed. I re- 
member visiting the fields of a farmer in New- 
York many years ago, and observed that whilst the 
heads of wheat were very fine, the stalks appeared 
to stand very thinly on the ground. He had sown 
three pecks to the acre, and the produce was nine 
busheis. {suggested to him the propriety of using 
a double quantity of seed. ‘Ihree years alier- 
wards he sowed the same field again, using a 
bushel and a half of seed to the acre,—the sea- 
son and ullage were similar to that of the former 
sowing. He subsequently informed me that his 
land this year produced filteen bushels to the acre, 
and that he was now an advocate for thick sowing. 

1 extract from my notes on English husbandry 
the following quotation, which I either wrote down 
from the dictation of some responsible agriculturist, 
orcopied fromsome agricultural journal of England: 
I am inclined to think the latter. [I have reason to 
believe it is the usual mode adopted in England 
and Scotland. 

‘On rich lands in good condition, when the soi! 
is strong loam or clay, and well drained, two anda 
hall to two and three-quarter bushels per imperial 
acre may be sufficient, of the ordinary varieties. As 
spring sown wheat does not tller well, one half to 
three quarters of a bushel more may be necessary; 
but strong clays are not well adapted to spring 
sown wheat, although it is quite possible thata 
suitable variety may be obtained for that purpose, 

‘¢On medium soils one half-bushel more may 
be requisite for such season of sowing, regulating 
the quantity to the quality and condition of the soil, 
and the preceding crops. When potatoes have 
been raised in the fallow division, at least two or 
three pecks more may be necessary than after a 
clean fallow. 

“On high and light lands, wheat, after fallow, 





soils, (a very valuable manure, ) are limited to the 
neizhborhoods of towns, and principally applied 
to gardens. ‘This article is prepared in the vicini- 
ty of Paris by a method rendering it not in the 
least offensive. It has the appearance of large, 
dried bricks, which are broken up when wanted, 


and applied tothe land in the manner of bone 


dust. 

When the fallow crop has been removed, the 
ground is ploughed and put in order for the recep- 
lion of wheat: occasionally some manure is added, 
but it is in general believed that the ground is sul- 
ficiently enriched for the ensuing crop. The 
ploughing is similarto that of our own country. 
The wheat is sown from the middle to the end of 
October, generally in drills, but sometimes broad 
cast. The sowing or drilling of the wheat does 
hot complete the labor till the time of harvest, 
asis the case in America. ‘The wheat is regu- 
larly hoed between the drills two or three times, 
and when the wheat is about a foot in height, it is 
carefully weeded,—-hence we seldom find in English 
wheat either cockle, cheat, or the seeds of the va- 
Vou. VIIT—27 











should be drilled in from two to three inches deep, 
|to prevent throwing out inspring. With this pre- 
caution, if the land is in good condition, little more 
seed will be wanted than on medium ; but onsuch 
lands wheat holds best afier grass, and in that 
|case requires two or three pecks more seed than 
under any other circumstance.” 

AsI have never seén the stalks of wheat so thick- 
ly crowded togetherin my own country as in Great 
Britain, and as their average crop is decidedly 
greater than ours, [ have accounted for the differ- 
ence, at Jeast in some measure, to the greater 
quantity of seed used by the European agri- 
culturists, afier making due allowances for the 
difference of climate and modes of culture. I re- 
marked, that in England, in consequence of this 
thick sowing, there was but one stalk to each 
grain, whilst in America where the seeds were 
farther separated, there are usually side stalks, 
few of which produce equally well with the one 
proceeding from the grain. ‘The additional quan- 
tity of seed sown is doubly compensated for, by 








the greater product tothe acre. ‘These, however, 
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should be matters of experiment with us, in a cli- 
mate where our summers are much warmer, as | 
am fully aware that lands may be too thickly as 
well as two thinly sowr. 

3d. Varieties of wheat in Europe.—Botanisis 
have been much perplexed in endeavoring to de- 
cide on the true origin of our varieties of wheat. 
It is now difficult to ascertain what is the true tri- 
ticum sativum or common wheat. In general the 
bearded and beardless wheats are divided into two 
species. ‘The former are termed triticum hyber- 
num, or winter wheat, and the latter triticum @s- 
tivum, orsummer wheat. lam, however, inclined 
to think that all the varieties may be included 
under one species, as there are no distinctive marks 
by which they can be separated. Under triticum 
hybernum, lor instance, are included several of the 
earlier and the best varieties of spring wheat, and 
under triticum estivum are included several beard- 
ed wheats equally hardy, and requiring as long 
time to arrive at maturity as our common winter 
sorts. Indeed, the recent French botanists have 
now refeired all the varieties to triticum sativum. 
But this is not the place tosettle nice botanical 
distinctivns. 

Spring wheat is seldom cultivated in England 
as a general crop. In every instance where I 
saw it growing, it appeared to me rather inlerior. 

In my last number [ alluded to some of the va- 
rieties of wheat at present cultivated in England. 
The golden drop, blood red, Uxbridge, Hunter’s, 
Mengoswell’s, Whittington & Hickling’s. ‘The 
three latter, like our okra cotton and rohan potato, 
have been so recently introduced that they have not 
yet found their way into general cultivation. ‘I'he 
specimens, however, which I saw were very supe- 
rior, sufficiently so to encourage the American farm- 
er to import the seed, which may be ordered 
from Lawson and Sons, Edinburgh, er Lod- 
dige, in London, or through any merchant at Li- 
verpool. Anordersent in July will be in sufficient 
time to enable the farmer to plant the seed in 
autumn. 


The wheat called Leghorn or Tuscany wheat, 


was introduced into England for the purpose of 


procuring straw for the manufacture of bonnets, 
&c.; but it was found not to succeed as well as 
the common rye, which is now exclusively culti- 


vated in the Orkney islands, and the north of 


Scotland, for that purpose. 
In the northern parts of France, I saw cultivat- 


ed sey Meowar grid a very hardy variety of wheat 
called Poulard bleu, and blé, bleu conique. Itis 


partial to rich clay soils; its grains are dark and | 


very hard. An Egyptian wheatcalled Blé de Smyr- 
na was also highly spoken of. There is a variety 
of wheat brought originally from Morocco that is 
successfully cultivated in Italy, but does not suc- 
ceed well in the northern parts of Europe, that 
might be experimented on in our southern states, 
lis spikes are long, loose, nodding toa side, and 
awned; grains abuut half an inch in length—red- 
dish, transparent, and very hard. It usually goes 
under the name of Poiish wheat, although it is not 
much cultivated in Poland,—is said to have come 
originally from Morocco, and is often called Mo- 
gadore wheat. 

I find in my journal, descriptions of nearly one 
hundred varieties of wheat cultivated in Europe, 
but doubt whether the transferring them to your 
pages would be of any material benefit to the 








American farmer, who, I fear, would scarcely im- 
port them even as an experiment. Should the 
seeds which I brought with me, and distribut- 
ed through several parts of our southern country, 
be successfully cultivated, I will endeavor to notice 
them on some future occasion. 

It would be of great advantage were our agri- 
cultural societies to imitate the examples of those 
of Europe, in attaching a museum to their institu- 
lions, where not only the different grains cultivated 
might be exhibited, but also the stalks and plants 
preserved in adried state,—the mode of culture 
and product careluily noted, for the benefit of agri- 
culturists. I observed at Washington, during 
the last summer, a successful attempt of this kind 
by the intelligent superintendent of the patent 
office. 

The English farmer has more to apprehend 
from the constant drizzling rains during harvest 
time, than from insects, which are the bane of the 
American farmer. The so called Hessian fly, has 
never been introduced, and the poor Hessian has 
sins enough to answer for on another score, with- 
out meriting the charge of conveying this pest to 
America in his straw. The insect is not known 
in Hessia, and although two epecimens were shown 
to me as having been procured in Sweden, they 
proved to be of a different and harmless species. 
I fear we will have to claim it, along with the op- 
possum and rattle-snake, as exclusively American. 
‘The wheat of our couniry also suffers materially 
from other insects, which prey upon il, in ils 
ripened state ; hence in many parts it is necessary 
that the crop be not only thrashed ou!, but imme- 
diately carried to the flower mill. Iu England, 
on the contrary, I perceived stacks of wheat that 
had remained uuthrashed for three and four years, 
and in many instances five or six, without any 
other molestation than that of the Norway rat— 


| that cosmopolite, yregarious, omnivorous pest of 


all countries. 

‘There are two of the sciences, however widely 
removed from each other, and however seldom 
thought of by the American farmer, that have long 
appeared to me as inviling greater atlention in an 
agricultural point of view than has hitherto been 
devoted to them, I mean chemistry and entomology. 
The former enabling us to analyze our soils, and 
directing us as to the best modes lor their unprove- 
ment, and the latter in pointing out to us the habits 
and characters of those insects that prey upon our 
fruits and grains, without which we cannot find a 
remedy against their depredations. 


From the London Gardener’s Gazette, Feb. 22, 1840. 
A PLAN OF GREEN CROPPING. 


Successfully , ursued for a number of years by Robert Walls, 
overseer at Roselle, Ayrshire, N. B. 

Early in spring we plough and harrow and 
weed our land for green crop till we have all the 
weeds off, then roll it to keep in the moisture ; for 
in dry springs it is very difficult to do so. We let 
the land be in thatstate till we are ready to sow 
our Swedish turnip, which is generally about the 
10thofMay. We study to have them all sown 
by the latter end of May, if possible. Immediately 
before we begin to sow we give it what we call the 





last furrow, from seven to ten inches deep, as we 
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find the soil answers; but in doing this, we al- 
ways harrow and roll every night in dry weather 
before we leave it, merely to keep the moisture 
in the ground ; then inthe morning we have our 
Jand ready for drilling. We make our drills from 
six to eight inches deep, and from twenty-six to 
twenty-seven inches apart. ‘Then we putin our 
bones or dung, or whatever manure we intend to 
give; if bones, we cover it as light as possible, 
not above three inches deep; if dung, we ‘gene- 
rally cover it deeper, so that we may have about 
three inches of earth above the dung after the 
seed issown. We ulways sow assoon as possible 
after the land is drilled up. If we are drilling and | 
manuring for a whole day, we always sow in| 
mid-day and at night, so as to preserve the mois- 
ture in the ground for our seeds. In sowing the 
Swedish turnips we always give nearly 5 Ibe. per 
acre, and put the seeds as deep in the ground as 
the manure will admit of, not to bring it above 
ground by the coulters of the machine. We al- 
ways study to have the seed from two to three 
inches below ground, and amongst the manure if 
possible. ‘This being done, and by the time the 
seeds get above ground, they have a strong hold 
of the manure; and by the time the fly gets hold 
of them they are nursed at the root by the manure, 
that the fly and drought has no chance of hurting 
them. Ihave always found this plan successful 
in the very worst of ull, after being drained. By 
care being taken to harrow and roil us soon as the 
land is ploughed, to procure a fine mould, and 
there is no doubt of procuring a crop every year 
with the first sowing. ‘There has been great dif- 
ficulty in this case in this country for a number of'| 
years past, the turnips being sown as olien as 





In preparing our dung for turnips, we generally 
collect it into large heaps in the fields during the 
winter ; and we generally give it two turnings be- 
fore we put it into the drills. We study to have it 
well rotted before it is used, and give it the first 
turning about the middle of April or the end of 
March, and the last about eighteen days before 
puton. Westudy to have it with as much mois- 
ture as possible. e make it our study to collect 
all the urine that comes [rom the stall-fed cattle, 
and drive it to the dunghills in the field; and 
when we are putting the dung out, if we find it has 
not enough of moisture, we drive water from the 
nearest part to the dunghill. We consider the 
dung being put into the drills with plenty of mois- 
lure,isa great benefit to the crop in dry spring, 
both for turnips and potatoes. 

[Sir,—Above I send you a copy of an essay, 
which, I think, should be interesting to your agri- 
cultural readers. A premium of £1 was awarded 
to it by the Ayrshire General Agricultural Associ- 
ation: itis from a very intelligent practical man. 
Archibald Hamilton, esq., of Caroline, his master 
has spared no necessary expense on the lands at 
Roselle ; they are completely drained, subsoil 
ploughed, and levelled, and so clear of weeds that 
the whole estate has more the appearance of gar- 
den than farm ground; and as it has been {requent- 
ly asserted that such high keeping does not yield a 
remuneration corresponding to the outlay, | took 
the liberty of inquiring as to this point, of the wri- 
ter of this essay last summer, when he informed 
me his opinion was, that when judiciously managed, 
the outlay in such cases yielded a far greater re- 
turn than could be obtained from more stinted man- 
agement; and he stated, as corroborative of this 




















three and four timesin one season, and as olien 
carried off by the fly. I believe, in most cases, the 
evil is occasioned by sowing the seeds too near the 
surlace, and not downto the manure; and by 
sowing so shallow the seeds will braird, perhaps 
in two or three days; and ifitis a dry scorching 
sun, they are sure to go off by the fly—they have 
no hold of the manure to carry them on. But in 
adamp time there is less to fear of their being 
carried off. By the seeds being sown as before 
mentioned, they will be from six to tendays before 
they braird, and they will be observed coming up 
quite strong, making a crack in the top of the drill 
und having a strong hold of the manure, they 
come on so rapidiy that the fly is not fit to hurt 
them. But by sowing them shallow, though 
successful, and not carried off by the fly and 
drought, the plants are far longer sickly and do not 
come away so fast, nor to the same maturity, as if 
sown as before mentioned. When we sow any 
other kinds of turnips,—say hybrid, or red-top 
Aberdeen,—we do not give more seed than4 
lbs. to the acre, as the seed is emaller, and sows 
further ; but we sow them on the same plan as 
before mentioned. We generally sow Dale’s 
hybrid, and the Aberdeen red-top yellow. We 
find them the best sorte. We have made it our 
practice, for a number of years past, to try all sorts 
that we heard of, and we consider these two sorts 
the best. In sowing ourturnips, we generally sow 
Swedish inthe first partof the soil. If there is 
amore stiffish part in the field than another, we 
sow red-top Aberdeen, or Dale’s hybrid, as we 
find either of these sorts answer a stiffish soil bet- 
ter than the Swedish turnip. 





opinion, that the preceding season, viz : 1838, their 
crop of turnips was 395 tons per acre, which sold 
at 24s. per ton, and other crops in proportion. 


Kilmarnock, Feb. 18, 1840.] 


TO DESTROY TICKS IN SHEEP. 


From the English Farmers’ Magazine. 


Sir,—In reply to a letter in the Mark Lane 
| Express of the 20th of January, inquiring for the 
best application for destroying the tick in sheep, f 
have to recommend animal vil, usually produced 
from the distillation of bones, and which can be 
purchased for a mere trifle in most large towns. 
A very small quantity applied to each sheep will 
be found completely efficacious, as in addition to the 
repugnance which insects have for oil, this oil pos- 
sesses a most disagreeable and powerful odor. 

If'a sinall quantity of this oil were mixed with 
a large quantity of manure, and spread over 
ground sown for turnips, it would effectually keep 
off the fly, that determined enemy to the young 
turnip plant. 

I wish to plant some waste land, in an exposed 
situation near the sea, with young trees ; can any 
of your correspondents inform me what is the most 
profitable plant, and how many years they will 
take in coming to perfection. Itis right to add 
that the ground is very sieep, and the climate mild, 
butdamp. 1am informed that pear trees, mul- 
berry trees, and larch are the most suitable. 

J remain, sir, vour obedient servant, W. S. 

Jersey, Jan, 24, 1840. 
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STOVES FOR NEGROES’ DWELLINGS. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Amelia, March 3, 1840. 


One of the greatest obstacles to the improve- 
ment of our farms in this part of Virginia is the 
time and labor necessary to collect fuel ‘or our- 
selves and slaves. ‘This, on almost every large 
farm, occupies, during the winter months, nearly 
all the force and all the teams of' the estd@te. Thus 
we have, comparatively, no time for the accumu- 
lation of the means of manure, or the distribution 
of it when made. I will suggest a plan that will 
secure to our slaves as much comfort as at present, 
and at the same time save their masters the end- 
less vexation of always cutting and hauling wood. 
It is simply to substitute stoves in place of the 
eight-feet fire-places, which consume a log ata 
firing. From accurate experiments during the 
last five years, I have found that a stove would 
consume, in a given time, but one-tenth the wood 
ofa common fire-place, whilst the general warmth 
and comfort of the room was four times as great. 
Thus the total gain was as one-tenth to four. But 
to my plan. 

Let a 40 by 20 feet house be put up; the base- 
ment frame or brick, (f would prefer the latter, ) 
10 feet pitch. Divide this by cross partitions, so 
as to leave the centre or stove room J6 by 20. 
The end rooms will of course be 12 by 20. Divide 
these again, so as to make of each two dormito- 
ries 12 by 10. Thus the ground floor will consist 
of four lodging roome, two on each side of the 
stove room. In the centre of this middle apart- 
ment or stove room, have a cheap cast iron stove, 
with a pipe sufficiently long toextend through the 
roof of the house in a vertical position. Sucha 
stove and pipe can be bought and fixed for $12, or 
at the utmost $15. The garret might also be di- 
vided, if desired, into four or five sleeping rooms. 
f would have all the rooms properly ventilated, by 
windows at proper distances. I annex a diagram 
to illustrate my views, 
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A B, Southern front, 40 feet. 

BC, Eastern breadth, 20 feet. 

DDDD, Dormitories, 12 by 10. 

S, Stove room, 16 by 20. 

d,d, &c. Doors. w, w, &. Windows. 

Such a building would cost but a trifle in com- 
parison with the saving it would effect. The 
stove room would accommodate comfortably 32 
persons, and the four lodging rooms on the first 
floor, aud the four garret rooms would easily lodge 


this number. To accommodate this number of 


slaves, upon the present plan, with fire, would re- 





quire eight fire places; but I have shown that 
each fire place will consume at the minimum 10 
times as much fuel as a stove. Hence the total 
gain in fuel will be as 80 to 1. Or 1 load of wood 
will upon this plan keep 32 slaves as comfortable, 
and for as long atime, as 80 loads upon our present 
system. I need not point out to him who groans 
under the unceasing toil of providing fuel for his 
slaves, the great benefit of diminishing his labor 
eighty fold ; ner need I advert to the humanity of 
an arrangement, which would secure to every 
slave, however old und decrepit, comfort and 
warmth at all times. [ proceed to notice some of 
the objections which I foresee may be made to 
this plan. 

Ist. Some will say that the negroes will be un- 
healthy. This I deny , and I think my experience 
bears me out. During the last five yeare | have 
prineipally used stoves for warming my school 
room, (during a large portion of the time stoves 
only,) and I have never perceived any injury 
from this cause to my own health, or to that of 
my pupils. I have generally had about thirty 
boys under my care; and the average amount of 
doctors’ bills, for the whole school during the five 
years, has not exceeded $15 per annum, and no 
portion due to the stoves. Again, it is notorious 
that north of the Potomac, in the middle and east- 
ern states, nine-tenths of the middle classes use 
stoves, without injury io health. For my own 
part, [I sincerely believe that stoves are more 
healthy than fires, beeause of the uniformity of 
temperature that may be induced and eontinued. 

2dly. Some may say that there will be cruelty 
in debarring s!aves the light of a cheerful fire. If 
so, and no light-wood knots are convenient, pro- 
videalamp. The cost of this will not exceed ten 
dollars per annum, and may easily be defrayed 
from the gain in fuel and Jabor. 

3dly. Others will object to congregating so many 
negroes together under the same roof, and to the 
danger of infection in case of disease. 3} answer, 
that I consider it better and more humane that they 
should be together. In this way, by appointing 


‘a head man, a master may at night keep his 
slaves under the best control ; and, by making him 


accountable, keep his negroes at home, unless ab- 
sent by leave. It is a sickly philanthropy which 
induces us to give our negroes a carte blanche as 
to their doings and goings at night. How much 


| better and more humane would it be to keep them, 


afier a day of toil, resting at home, than, as at 
present, to permit them to prowl over half the 
neighborhood in search of pelf or whisky? Hun- 
dreds of slaves are ruined by these nocturnal visits, 
whilst the masters’ horses are rode, the masters’ 
corn or pigs stolen, to gratily their passion for 
liquor, and swell the gains of some neighboring 
dram-seller. My plan would prevent all this. 
Make your head-man accountable to you, that the 
negroes be all in place at a certain hour, and also, 
if necessary, make him lock the door, and keep it 
locked, alier that hour. The liability to disease 
and infection would be little or none, if due atten- 
tion were paid to keep the rooms and premises 
clean. We all have old women, good for nothing 
else, whose business it might be to attend to this. 
Moreover, a convenient house might be appropri- 
ated as a hospital, into which each negro, as soon 
as taken sick, might be removed. This, the uni- 
versal practice on the large West Indian estates, 
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when slavery existed there, would be a good plan 
even at present. 

4th. As to the expense of such a building, I 
calculate that it would not at the utmost exceed 
500. At double this, it would, by saving, pay for 
itself’ in less than four years. Wee all feel that the 
two greatest obstacles to improving our lands in 
this section of Virginia are, the fence laws and 
fuel getting. As to the first I despair, now that 
our constitution has been amended, ever to see it 
removed ; but surely we may, by judicious econo- 
my, rid ourselves in a great measure of the latter. 
The plan I propose, if pursued, would enable us 
to employ our teams and hands during the winter 
in making and hauling manures, preparing for a 
crop, &c. Our oxen would be relieved from the 
four months’ purgatory they now annually under- 
go, and in the spring of the year, instead of being, 
as now, almost unable to shake their tails, would 
be sleek and fat, and ready for any work on the 
farm. The farm itself would no longer be cut up 
with ruts and roads in all directions, nor have its 
woods pillaged of all valuable timber. 

Admitting, however, that the expense of appro- 
priate buildings is too great for many to encouuter, 
the same advantages, though in a less degree, ap- 
ply to the use of stoves in our common cabins. 
The saving, even in this case, both of fuel and la- 
bor, would be immense. ‘There would be no need, 
where old field pine could be had, of ever cutting 
a stick of forest timber for fuel. [I have found that 
dried pine is in all respects the best fuel for stoves. 
One week’s work, the winter preceding, would se- 
cure an ample supply, even for a winter ofas intense 
cold as the last. ‘The saving of labor by this plan 
all must see and admit; the saving of fuel will 
appear to some, who have nore to spare, equally 
beneficial. It is evident to all, that without reform 
in many particulars, our dear mother state must 

oon declining. We complain of the tariff, the 

ase or the administration, as the principal 
causes of our present embarrassment and difficul- 
ties. It is neither the one nor the other; but our 
own habits of prodigality and expense. If we 
would curtail these, economize our time, talents, 
and labor, mind our farms more, and politics less, 
we should soon cease to feel the pressure of pover- 
ty and the perplexity of debt. 


Wha. H. Harrison. 


REVIEW. 


MAISON RUSTIQUE, DU XIX® SIECLE. 
1836. 


Paris, 


Art.—Education de Vers-a-Soie. 


The “Maison Rustique,” a French work in four 
large volumes, contains the latest European trea- 
tise on silk culture that we have seen. The writers 
of the different parts of the treatise on the rearing 
of silk-worms, to which our remarks will be con- 
fined, are Loiseleur-Deslongchamps, Bonafous, 
Chapelain, and Deby, whose names are subscribed 
to their respective portions. We were curious to 
search in this treatise for the latest opinions and 





practices on this subject. We shall present merely 
such views as differ from earlier or established 
authorities, or such passages as may exhibit any 
thing of novelty, passing over the greater portion 
of the treatise where there is general agreement 
between the writers and their most respected pre- 
decessors. 

The dimensions and plan of a magnaniere, or 
cocoonery as termed in this country, is given in 
detail, and with a figure of the horizontal plan, 
which prevents the possibility of mistake of the 
author’s meaning. The plan shows an apartment 
of 30 feet long, 16 wide, and 12 feet high, inside 
measure.* ‘There are 4 rows of shelves, (running 
across the smaller diameter, ) of 5 feet width, and 
i2 feet length. The shelves are in tiers of 2 feet 
apart, and of course 5 tiers of shelves, or 6 count- 
ing as the lowest shelf the floor beneath. ‘These 
shelves, including the same space of floor beneath 
them, amount to 1440 square feet; and this space 
the author (Deslongchamps) says is enough to 
accommodate, in the last age, the worms from 6 
oz. of eggs, which is 240 square feet for each ounce. 


oS”) 


He says elsewhere that— 


Tn almost all the countries where silk-culture 
is usual, the ounce of eggs does not make but four- 
fifths of that of Paris, or poids de marc ; the Ita- 
lian ounce is still less, containing but 39,168 eggs, 
according to Dandolo ; that of the south of France 
is about 40,000, and that of Paris is very near 
50,000.’ t 





* These measures of length, and all used inour trans- 
lated extracts, are French. The French foot is equal to 
1.07 very nearly, of the American foot. Twelve 
inches make the French foot, and 12 lines the inch.-Ep. 

t This statement of weights is incorrect. Supposing 
that Dandolo’s quantity of silk-worms’ eggs (quoted 
above by the French author) is correct, that is, 39,168 
io the Milanese ounce, the following will be the num- 
bers of egzs to the French ounce, and also to the Eng- 
lish or American. 

39,168 eggs to the Milanese ounce (420.298 English 
grains.) 
44,033 ** Paris 02., 16 to pound poids de mare, 

(== 472.5 Eng. grains.) 

40,771 ‘* English or American oz., avoirdu- 
pois, (==437.5 grains.) 

The value of the Milanese ounce is calculated by 
the table in the original work of Dandolo (4th Ed.) ; 
those of the Paris and English weights are taken from 
the table in Ure’s ‘ Dictionary of Chemistry.’ 

The weights of various small parcels of eggs given 
from our own counting, at page 95 of Farmers’ Re- 
gister, exceeded the above considerably, there being, of 
most of the kinds, between 37 and 38,000 to the avoir- 
dupois ounce, whereas, according to Dandolo, there 
should be 40,771. The difference probably was caused 
by his samples being of well washed and perfectly 
clean eggs, while ours were merely scraped from the 
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cloth, and retained nearly all the dried glutinous matter, 
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It is this latter weight (poids de marc) that is 
used throughout. Then, if all the worms were 
raised, (which he supposes to be in an ounce, and 
as we think incorrectly, ) there would be 208 worms 
to the square foot, (and one-sixth of the worms 
being on the floor); or if half that quantity only 
be reared, there would still be 104 worms to the 
square foot; a number nearly double of what is 
deemed safe by culturists in this country. 

Next, it isto be observed that the passages be- 
tween the rows of shelves are only 2 feet wide, or 
less than half the proportional width usually deem- 
ed requisite, the shelves being as wide as five feet. 
It is true that the tiers of shelves are farther apart 
than usual in the United States, (being 2 feet one 
above the other,) but considering that the floor 
serves for the lowest tier, this distance of the 
shelves lessens the evil of crowding but little. 

We are far from advising such contraction of 
‘space as recommended in this treatise. But pro- 
ceeding as the recommendation does from a writer 
distinguished for his intelligence and his long con- 
tinued devotion to this subject, and having much 
practical experience, it may be fairly inferred that 
if narrow passages between the wider shelves 
were so very dangerous as supposed in this coun- 
try, Deslongchamps would at least have been 
able to suspect the existence of the evil. It should 
however be remarked that the small size of his 
building, compared to those planned in this coun- 
try, and the consequent near supply and free en- 
trance of the outer air, through the windows, must 
be better for ventilation, than passages of triple 
the width of his in an apartment of 100 feet by 
30, or more. We fear much for the results of 
rearing worms in the large sized buildings which 
are preferred by the most zealous beginuers in this 
country. 

M. Deslongchamps was the first person in Ku- 
rope (though not in America) who recommended 
several successive crops of silk-worms in the same 
season, by retarding the hatching of the eggs for 
the latter crops. His first views on this practice 
were translated for and published in the Farmers’ 
Register, at p. 381, vol. iv. This subject he has 
doubtless investigated and urged with all the ardor 
of one claiming a new and important discovery, 
and aiming to maintain its value by conclusive 
experiments, in opposition to the opinions of all 
the scientific as well as the merely practical cultu- 
rists. It is therefore the more interesting to hear 
the latest opinions of this writer. ‘The system of 
successive and retarded broods is universally ac- 
knowledged as safe in this country; and itis as 
much and as successfully advanced in practice as 





which serves to make them adhere so closely to the 
cloth whereon they are laid.—Ep. F. R. 
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jany other part of this infant industry. But the 
proper and safe manner of preserving the retarded 
eggs, in ice-houses, is not settled, and there are 
few who would trust to the entire exclusion of 
outer air from the eggs, as proposed by this 
writer. Yet, if he is correct in this opinion, it is 
of great importance that it should be known and 
acted on. For by closely stopping up the eggs in 
glass or other air-tight vessels, they would be se- 
cured from dampness, and might be kept buried in 
ice, for any length of time, with little trouble, and 
safe from all sources of injury or loss. Our au- 
thor says— 





“We may preserve the eggs, and put back the 
time of their hatching, by placing them in cellars 
or quarries, of which the temperature is low, and 
varies but little. From numerous experiments in 
trials of multiplied rearings, to which we have 
been devoted, we have demonstrated that, in ice- 
houses, the eggs may be preserved at least all the 
summer, and during a time the limit of which we 
have not yet been able to determine. In every 
case, in order to guard the eggs from the influence 
of moisture, it is essential that the cloths to which 
they adhere should be placed in glass or earthen 
jars, of which the mouths should be sealed so as 


to be perfectly air-tight.” 


Of the choice of eggs, in general, and the causes 
of injury from their bad quality, the author thus 
speaks: 


‘To have productive rearings of silk-worms, 
the first thing necessary is to procure good eggs. 
Those produced by each culturist should be consi- 
dered by him as the best, because that he is sure 
of their quality and condition, and that sometimes 
he would be deceived in that respect in buyin 
from other persons. However, wien unprovided, 
it is proper, in procuring eggs, to obtain them from 
the region most advantageously known in regard 
to the silks they furnish to commerce.” 


The last words are but another mode of expres- 
sion for the region where silk-worms thrive best, 
and are most healthy and productive. This re- 
commendation is very important to this country 
especially, where so many new beginners will be 
obliged to provide their first stock by purchase, 
aud from unknown or doubtful sources. 

There is a ridiculous opinion generally existing 
and operating in Europe, which this author as well 
as his enlightened predecessors have condemned 
—that is, that in every location it is necessary to 
change the eggs of silk-worms, from time to time, 
for others raised elsewhere. Onthis head, Deslong- 
champs says— 


This prejudice could only have originated in 
districts where suitable care is not given to the 
worms ; for it is under such circumstances only 
that the eggs can degenerate. They may also be 
improved [froin a degenerate condition] up to a 
certain point, by good care. Thus, in 1824, some 
silk-worms fed on leaves of the red mulberry [mo- 





rus rubra, the indigenous mulberry of America,] 
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made cocoons of which the hundred weighed but 
1 oz. 6 gros.* The eggs of these cocoons having 
been preserved and hatched, we succeeded so far 
in regenerating and improving the stock that in 
1827 the worms descended from them made co- 
coons of which the 100 weighed 6 oz. 1 gros 24 
grains ; and in 1829, 100 cocoons, still of the same 
race, weighed 6 oz. 4 gros.’’t 


This last paragraph presents several curious 
facts, which may be very usefully applied by the 
practical culturist. But we have no faith in the 
utter condemnation of the morus rubra (our indi- 
genous red mulberry, ) which is implied in the au- 
thor’s words, and in which he but accords with 
many other authorities. We admit fully that this 
tree is much inferior to the white mulberry, and 
still more so to the morus mullticaulis, for furnish- 
ing food to silk-worms. But the inferiority is not 
80 great as to prevent the worms feeding on it 
heartily, and their forming good cocoons and good 
silk. This we have long ago and repeatedly as- 
serted, and now repeat our advice to all who may 
possess this tree only, to plant a better kind, but 
not to wait for its growth and product before com- 
mencing their feeding operations. In addition to 
other facts and proofs formerly advanced by us in 
this journal, we will adduce another of later oc- 
currence. In the family of Col. C. Hamblin of 
Halifax county, N.C. silk-worms had been rear- 
ed successfully in 1837 and 1838 exclusively on 
leaves of the common red mulberry, and without 
a doubt being raised as to the food being altoge- 
ther suitable. The daughter of that gentleman, 
now Mrs. Mettaur, continued in Petersburg, last 
year, this employment, which she had gained 
some experience of at her former residence. She 

















penter,) and it is of excellent quality, both as to 
material and manufacture. Mrs. Mettaur even 
prefers the leaves of this despised tree to any other, 
because they keep fresh longer than others after 
being gathered ; and no doubt also being preju- 
diced in favor of what she has had experience 
of‘only, and which had served so well. And though 
we are sure that this preference is misplaced, 
the very fact of its being entertained, after the 
experience of three seasons, is a strong proof 
that the value of the native tree is much greater 
than is generally supposed. 

“'The eggs naturally and spontaneously begin 
to hatch when the temperature has been main- 
tained for about 15 days, at from 55 to 59 degrees 
[Fahr.] But then the worms come forth at dif- 
ferent times during many successive weeks, and 
there would be no means of making the rearing 
regular or profitable. To obviate this inconve- 
nience, the eggs should be kept at the lowest pos- 
sible temperature until the time when the buds of 
the mulberry trees begin to open; then the eggs 


should be gradually brought to a higher tempera- 
ture for hatching,” &c. 


We pass by the directions for the artificial heat 
necessary to be used in Kurope for the hatching, 
as that is altogether unnecessary in our better 
climate. 

In the general directions for feeding and man- 
agement at the commencement of each age, the 
weights and sizes of the worms are stated, as fol- 
lows: 


‘*'The silk-worm, at the moment of its coming 
forth from the egg, is 1} lines in length, and 
weighs ;4, of a grain, poids de marc.” 

‘*[mmediately after the first moulting begins 
the second age; the worms are 3} to 4 lines in 





raised last year a brood of about 30,000 silk- 
worms, under all the disadvantages of a town lo- 
cation, confined space, and great difficulty in ob- 
taining food for the worms; and yet with as much 
success, at least, in regard to the health of the 
worms, and the quality of their products, as in any 
case that we have known. The leaves used were 
almost entirely of the red mulberry. The worms 
were perfectly healthy, the cocoons of good qua- 
lity, and we have seen the silk reeled {rom them, 
(by a negro girl who had learned at home, and 


who used a reel made by a plantation negro car- 





* The gros is the eighth part of the French ounce. 
Of the French pound (poids de marc) 92.64 are equal 


to 100 Ibs. avoirdupois, American weight. 


The French pound in American grains = 7561 
American pound -~— - mo. = 7000 
The French ounce - © © = 472.5 
Americanounce - - - - = 437.5 





length, and weigh } to § of a grain.” 

‘* Measured and weighed immediately after 
changing their skins, the worms in commencing 
their third age are 7 lines in length, and weigh 
each, one grain.” 

‘At the beginning of the fourth age, they are 
one inch in Jength, and they weigh 4 grains.” 

‘In beginning the fifth age they are from 20 
to 22 lines in length, and weigh from 14 to 17 and 
even 20 grains.” 


And when at the greatest size, and about to 
commence spinning, “ their length is generally 36 
lines, [3 French inches,] and with some it is even 
40 lines; their weight generally is from 72 to 80 
grains and sometimes 100 grains or more.” 

The reader in applying these and other French 
weights and measures, should not forget that the 
value of each denomination of pound and ounce, 
or of foot, inch and line, a little exceeds that of 
the same denominations of this country. 

These weights and measures may be useful for 


The French pound and its parts are used throughout | C°Mparison, to the young culturist. From the 


the extracts from the French work.—Ep. 


figure given of the perfect cocoon, it appears that 


t The Paris pound of the lightest of these crops the worm spoken of is the kind that produces the 


contained 914 cocoons, and of the heaviest, 247.—Ep 





.|“pea-nut cocoon.” ‘This is also important to be 
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known, as there are very different sizes of worms 
of the different varieties, as well as of the healthy 
and unhealthy stocks of each variety or kind. 


‘If all the epochs of the rearing have been 
passed through successfully, an ounce of eggs 
may produce 100 or even reach 120 or 130 pounds 
of cocoons. But such products as the last are 
very rare; and the culturist may consider himself 
fortunate whose crop rises to the first named 
amount; for it often enough happens that there is 
not obtained more than 80, or even 70 pounds. 
As to the cocoons themselves, they are very fine 
when 250 to 260 weigh a pound, poids de marc.* 
It results from observations made during many 
years in the region long devoted to silk-culture, 
that there are good crops of cocoons made when 
the winds have prevailed from the north during 
the lives of the worms, and that they have been 
but middling, or bad, when, during the same time, 
the winds have blown olten from south, or south- 
west.” 


The silk region referred to in this passage, of 


course, is the south of France; and there, from 
the north, blows the land or dry wind, and from 
the south, the moist wind from the Mediterranean, 
and from the north-west, that from the Atlantic 
ocean. We are well assured that there is nota 
greater diflerence between prevalence of the best 
and the worst of these different winds in France, 
than there is in favor of the average dryness of the 
air in the United States, and that of the best silk- 
region of France. <A most striking proof of this 
assertion is presented in the following tabular 
statement of the proportion of losses of worms 
sustained in 39 rearings, compared with the very 
inconsiderable losses of worms sustained in most 
rearings in this country. 


“The space required by the worms [Irom an 
ounce of eggs,] and the quantity of leaves they 


will eat, depend mainiy upon the number of 


worms, [kept alive to maturity,] and that number 
itself is according to the health of the worms, 
which depends not solely upon the care taken ol’ 
them by the culturist, (which, it is true, he can 
regulate well or ill,) but still more upon the state 
of the external atmosphere, which it is always 
difficult, not to say impossible, to modify the influ- 
ence of upon the interior of the feeding apartment. 
It may thence be inferred that it is difficult to fore- 
see the quantity of worms that one will lose in 
the course of a rearing; for, however fortunate 
it may be, there will always worms die, from one 
cause or another. Dandolo appears to have 
achieved a degree of success unknown belore his 
labors ; but we should probably err if supposing 
that it was easy to equal his results. ‘The proof 
of this is, that in making rearings of not large 
quantity, and in which, consequently, (all other 
chances being equal,) it is most easy to obtain 
success, notwithstanding, it may be seen how va- 
riable have been the results of 39 rearings.” 

“In 7 cf these broods we have had a loss of 
one-half the worms. 


———— - a 


* 255 to the French pound would be the same as 
249 to the American pound.—Eb. 


3, of two-filths. 
13, of one-third. 
, of one-fourth. 
of one-fifth. 
of one-sixth. 
of one-seventh. 
, of one-eighth. 
, of one-ninth.” 

If these 39 broods were all of equal size, and 
each represented (for illustration) by the number 
100, the entire loss above stated would be as 1236 
of the original quantity 3900, or a loss of nearly 
one-third, on a general average. We are sure 
that an average loss of even half this amount in 
Virginia, would be considered so disastrous as to 
frighten the most zealous young culturist from the 
business. Yet, these trials being of small broods, 
and carefully attended to, (as may be inferred 
from their being so carefully observed, ) doubtless 
the rate of loss must have been less than in the 
general business operations of silk-culture through- 
out France. ‘Thus, the author proceeds, immedi- 
ately after the above passage : 


** According to this statement, when one pro- 
ceeds with 10 ounces of eggs, for example, the 
quantity of worms to be lodged and fed during the 
filth age may vary from ten to fifiy and even a 
hundred thousand, if the total loss is of one-fifih, 
or one-fourth, or one-third, or even of half, the 
which, in great rearings is what happens the most 
Srequently.” 

We will close this notice with two observations 
on the last statements of the author, for the pur- 
pose of applying his facts to the operations of silk- 
culture in this country. 

First. We do not consider that, as yet, even a 
single full and complete, and accurately observed 
and reported experiment of rearing silk-worms 
has been made in the United States, even ona 
small scale ; nor have there been any operations 
sufficiently regular, extensive, and long establish- 
ed, to show the net profit to be counted on from the 
business. Both these things we hope and exrect 
will be done during this now coming season, and, 
thereby, this new culture be firmly established. 
Hut without claiming that any thing has yet been 
done, except to obtain and difluse Jight and in- 
struction on the subject, there can be no question 
of this important fact having been ascertained, 
ithat silk-worms are incomparably healthier here 
than in France; and that a loss of worms there 
which would be considered not incompatible with 
an unusual degree of success, would here be an un- 
usual loss, and indeed scarcely possible, with proper 
and profitable care used throughout. This immense 
advantage, caused by our drier climate, is mere 
than enough to outweigh all our disadvantages on 
the score of our higher-priced labor, even if there 




















| were in truth as mach difference in that respect, 
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as ig,most erroneously alleged. If men, or othere 
able hands were hired to pluck leaves and feed 
worms, we agree, there would be a great differ- 
ence in the cost of American and French or lta- 
lian labor.. But ourinfiim and idle slaves will 
furnish labor even cheaper than the cheapest in 
Kurope, because its whole expense must be, and 
now is, paid for, whether employed or idle. 
Secondly. When a loss of one-half, or one- 
fourth, or even one-ninth (the smallest loss report- 
ed in the 39 trials in France, ) of a brood of worms 
occurs, and from causes operating on the whole 
brood, the damage cannot be confined to merely 
those which die, nor does the number measure 
the proportion of loss. Where so many die from 
causes acting on all, it necessarily follows that all 
must have suffered greatly ; and that the surviving 
worms either cost much more in food, in care, and 
in time, or made less ultimate product, than would 
have been from the same number in good health 
and vigor. And further, it may be fairly deduced 
from the general existing state of things reported 
of France, that every existing stock of worms has 
become more or less degenerate, and continues to 
transmit hereditary feebleness oj constitution, or 
disease, because every preceding generation of 
progenitors had been more or less enfeebled and 
degraded by the deleterious effect of a bad climate. 
The stocks produced from such eggs brought to 
this country and bred from, have generally been 
made still worse by the heretofore ignorant and 
careless management. But with correct views on 
this subject, and proper care, and availing of the 
unsurpassed healthy climate of (especially) the 
southern states, and with the remarkable quality 
of the silk-worm to receive and transmit heredita- 
ry vigor, as well as feebleness and disease, it seems 
likely that these insects will become individually 
more productive here than they have ever yet 
been in Europe, as well as being more profitable 
on the whole business. 





DEVON CATTLE. 


By Dr. R. W. Grasses, Editor of the “ Carolina Planter,’’ Co- 
luinbia, 8. C. 

There are few of this variety of stock among 
us. The richness of the color and the symmetry 
of form possessed by them are very attractive— 
their hardiness it is said peculiarly fits them for 
southern soils and seasons—and their value as 
work cattle is not exceeded by that of any other. 

In England the Devons have been much 
prized. Mr. Coke, the prince of farmers, whose 
practical judgment and persevering incustry have 
placed him at the head of agricultural improve- 
ment, and made him literally, the lord of the soil, 
gives them a decided preference over all others. 

In referring to their history we find that the 
Vor. VIIl—28 
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north of Devon has been long celebrated for a fine 
breed of cattle—and that Irom the earliest records 
they have remained the same in their essential 
characters. Within a few years, attention and 
better keep have greatly improved them. 

They are of a deep mabogany red color, (if with 
any white spots they are reckoned impure) with a 
yellow rim around the eye, and muzzles of the 
same color. ‘They are fine in the bone, clean in 
the neck, have horns of a medium length bent 
upwards; are thin-faced and fine in the chops, 
wide in the hips, with a tolerable. barrel, rather 
flat on the sides, tail small and set on very high; 
they are thin-skinned and silky in handling; feed 
at an early age, or arrive at maturity sooner than 
most other breeds. ‘They are considered a model 
for oxen bred for the yoke—being light-limbed 
and exceedingly active and quick gaited. In 
Smithfield market the meat is highly esteemed 
from its fineness of grain. ‘They are not remarka- 
ble for size and are much less than the Durham. 

Several years ago, Mr. Coke, of Norfork, (now 
Lord Leicester) sent out to Mr, Patterson, of 
Baltimore, several pure blooded Devons of the 
finest specimens, and from these have sprung the 
stock now in that neighborhood. In Maryland 
the Devons are much esteemed, and several gen- 
tlemen are distinguished for their beautiful stock. 

The Editor of the American Farmer, who has 
for many years been familiar with stock of all de- 
scriptions, considers the Devons as admirably 
adapted for ‘the Atlantic and especially the slave 
holding states.” 

To sum up, in a few words, the grounds of pre- 
ference of the Devon over all other cattle for all 
the country east of the mountains, it may be said 
that, for size, hardiness, and dairy properties, they 
are at least equal to our country cattle, while for 
beauty they are far superior, being all of the 
same deep rich morello cherry color, with a clear 
white handsome tapering horn, and white brush 
to the tail, with sometimes a little white on the 
udder ; while for richness of milk they are superior 
to our common cattle, and for easiness to be broke, 
and quick motion under the yoke, they are pro- 
verbial. 

Finally, they fatten early and quickly, and will 
keep up to the mark with overseer and negro 
treatment and short rations, under which the 
pampered short horn, so early to maturity, aod so 
valuable on the rich prairies of the west, would 
degenerate, and fly to pieces! 

The following extract of a letter received by us 
from a gentleman familiar with the Devons of Mr. 
Patterson’s stock, gives the character of the cows 
as milkers. 

"The Devon cow is not remarkable for her 
quantity of milk ; but for its quality it excels all 
other breeds. 

‘The general daily yield when fresh is from 2 
to 3 gallons—there are instances where they have 
given 4 gallons, but they are rare. Seven quarts 
of a well fed Devon’s milk will yield a pound of 
butter, whereas of most other breeds from 9 to 12 
quarts are required, so that if we measure milk by 
its butteraceous qualities, the Devon which yields 
3 gallons a day is a pretty fair milker. But much 
depends, upon the treatment which a heifer re- 
ceives when in calf with her first calf’ whether 
she make a good milker or not. If, while forming 





her first bag, she be fed copiously with suceutent 
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food or nourishing slops, calculated to distend the 
milk vessels, and give volume to the udder, in 


seven out of ten cases a good milker may be thus | 


made ; andin orderto continue the copiousness 
of her yield she should be milked thrice a day, and 
always well stripped ; nor is it less important that 
she be milked until within a few days of her 
bringing forth her second calf. If thus treated 
with the first calf, to continue as a milker till 
within a few days of calving will subsequently 
become a habit with her.” 

The few Devons with which we are acquainted 
when in high condition are beautiful animals—but 
we can give no personal experience of their adap- 
tation to our climate. A friend who resides on 
one oi our Sea Islands informed us that he has 
a very favorable opinion of them for our purposes 
—that they bear heat weil, and are thriliy and 
hardy. 


Devoné can be procured in Baltimore at one half 


the price of Durhams. 
The following interesting letter we copy from the 
American Farmer. 


To the Editor of the American Farmer : 


Philadelphia, 22d dug. 1839. 
Sir,—In your paper of the 14th inst. there is an 
editorial article which has afforded me great plea- 
sure. I allude to the one in which you state your 


opinion of the respective merits of different breeds 
of neat cattle. As you mention .yeur purpose of 
writing more fully on the subject in some future 
number, I think it may not be amiss to furnish 
you with, extracts from the notes taken by me 
during a residence of some months in England, so 
that yon may have facts, in addition to those 
i 


which I doubt not you already possess, to sustain 
what I think a tenable position, namely, that the 
North Devons are decidedly the best breed of catile 
that can be introduced jnto this country. 

I believe I go farther than you do in esteeming 
the Devons superior to the short-horns even for 
the fertile grass and corn lands of Kentucky and 
Ohio. But Il do so esteem them, and a conversa- 
tion | had some months since with an eminent 
grazier and cattle dealer from Sciota valley tended 
strongly to confirm mein my opinion. He stated 
that he had had much experience with short-iiorns 
and their crosses ; that there was no doubt of their 
great aptitude to feed well, and at an early age, 
and to acquire great weight; but that there, their 
advantages stopped ; that they did not bear a 
journey well. In fact, he found they lost flesh, 
when in a drove, about in proportion as they were 
well bred. A quarter bred animal would drive 
better than a half bred, a hall bred than a three- 
quarter bred, and soon. Now, if the short-horns 
do not drive well, wher is their superiority for the 
districts mentioned? ‘They have not a home 
market to consume their cattle, which must be 
driven. ‘The grazier above mentioned said the 
difference in loss of weight was so great as forcibly 
to attract his attention ata time when the short- 
horns were in very high favor with him. I have 
forgotten the exact proportionate loss that he 
mentioned, but it was so large a per centage as to 
make him very chary ofstarting the half-breeds in 
adrove. There is one point which I think the 
western graziers overlook in preferring the short- 
horns, namely, the weight of beef that can be 
raised on agiven quantity of landor food. The 
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reference is given to thelargest animal, the one 
that makesthe greatest weight onthe hoof.» { 
believe the Devons will make a great deal more 
bee! from a given quantity of food than the short- 
horns, but it is true there must be a few move of 
them to carry it. 

But to the extracts:—When in Norfolk, Eng- 
land, I spent some time with Mr. John Bloomfield 
at Wareham, who hay a large farm, a paft of the 
estate of the Earl of Leicester (Mr. Coke). His 
farm is within 3 or 4 miles of Holkbam, and 1s 
acknowledged to be one of the best managed of the 
estate. Mr. Bloomfield is a man ol great exact- 
ness of observation, soundness of judgment, and 
the strictest integrity. MKvery confidence may be 
placed in his statements, and his opinions are not 
to be lightly esteemed. Among the notes, of 
information he gave me, made at Wareham, | 
find the following :—“ Medium sized stock to be 
preferred as yielding more beef, mutton, wool, 
milk, &c., than either large or small stock, under 
similar and ordinary circumstances.” Again :— 
‘““Mr. Bloomfield’s dairy of 20 cows produced an 
average ol four pounds of butter for each cow per 
week guring the whole year. Strict accounts were 
kept during several years, and the result was nearly 
the same in each year.” Now although 4 pounds 
a week may not at first sight appear to be a large 
yield, | should like any one to try if they can find 
aregular farmer’s dairy of an equal number of 
cows yielding as much. 

Mr. B. frequently challenged gentlemen at- 
tending the sheep-shearings at Holkham to match 
it with any other breed than Devons, but he never 
inet. It may be well to state distinctly that the 
average of 4 lbs. per cow was the net produce 
from all the 20 cows, in profit, or out of profit, afier 
suckling their calves for a few days, and sup- 
plying the family with cream. 

Another note:—Mr. Bloomfield’s butter is of 
the very best quality; this is attributable to a 
variety of causes. ‘The cattle are of a very good 
breed,—Devons,—and are well taken care of; 
being in remarkably fine condition. I never be- 
foresaw a dairy of cows in such order. Great 
care is taken in the management, as to milking, 
&c., of the cows, and the method of making the 
butter contributes not alittle to render it wood.” 

Yet another note :—“ Sept. 1834. Mr. Han- 
cock, a London butcher, was brought by Mr. 
Coke to see Mr. Bloomfield’s Devons. Hancock 
expressed himself highly delighted with the dairy 
and stock. Speaking generally of Devons, he 
said, there are no cattle yield such good beet, 
except a very few of the very best Scots. He 
also said he took ten shillings worth more of fat ou! 
of Devons than out of any other sort (same sized 
animals). Again, he said the surloin of a Devon 
was louger by 5 inches, than of any other breeds, 
(same size,) and that he could cut three surloin 
pieces out of a Devon, when he could only cut two 
from any other sort. And further, he said, there 
is this diflerence between Devons and Scots: the 
former have less offal beefand more roasting meat 
than the latter, or than any breed that he has tried. 
He always prefers buying Devons when he can 
procure them. ‘This Mr. Hancock is the butcher 
who was heard to say in London by a butcher of 
Wells, Norfolk, that the two very best bullocks he 


ever hung upin his shop were of Mr, Bloomfield’s 
feeding.” 
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Now, sir, i you deem the above of any value, 
you are at liberty to make what use you please of 
it. I should prefer your incorporating any portion 
of itin your proposed remarks on cattle ; but if 
you think fit to publish itas a communication, I 
have no objection. 

Hoping you may succeed in calling attention 
to the beautiful Devons, [ remain, &c. P.H. 


MISS RAPP’S SILK GOODS,—CURING CO- 
coons, &c. 


From the Journal of the American Silk Society. 


The editor of this Journal having solicited of 
Miss Rapp, of Economy, Pa. the privilege of 
exhibiting some specimens of her silk manufac- 
tures, he received from her a case containing the 
following articles, viz : 33 yards black figured dress 
silk, 12 do. lavender figured dress silk, 14 yards 
green velvet, 14 do. black velvet, 3 yards black 
plain satin, 12 yards figured satin vestings, 13 
pieces fancy ribands, (165 yards,) 4 pieces of plain 
ribands, and a raw silk handkerchief. These 
goods are all of first rate quality—heavy and dura- 
ble. They were exhibited at the public meeting 
of the American Silk Society on the evening of the 
20th February, and elicited expressions of surprise 
and astonishment at the progress already made in 
the production of silk in this country. They fur- 
nished conclusive evidence of the important fict, 
that we can not only furnish all the raw material, 
but even the best manufactured silks from our own 
resources, and that all that is wanting to accom- 
plish the great object is the diffusion of knowledge 
among the people, and for the people to say that 
they will do it. 

The following are extracts from the letter of Miss 
Rapp, that accompanied the silks. We publish 
them without her permission, because it will do 
the public more good than it can do her harm. 
We would recommend attention to the extract on 
curing cocoons with camphor. Th’s is an impor- 
taht and interesting item of information. 

Economy, Pa. February 7, 1840. 

Giveon B. Smitun, Ese.—There is so great a 
demand for our silks that, after supplying the 
wants of our society, we can never manufacture as 
much as ourstore could sell at the annexed prices. 
There is, therefore, no necessity to seek a distant 
market. Notwithstanding this, we thought we 
would send you all we had ready made ; as these 
specimens (together with those you will probably 
receive from other quarters) may assist you and 
your society a good deal, to convince every patriot, 
that our own and our own people’s hands them- 





selves can produce and manufacture this so highly 
beloved article of luxury, with which we are pai 
fond to adorn ourselves, and clad ina garment of 
which, if thus obtained, we may justly feel a noble | 
pride,—but, if the product of foreign hands, we 
have the best reason in the world to feel great 
shame, when we reflect, that by the way of obtain- 
ing it, we have so much and so unpatriotically 
contributed to squander our national treasure, 
burden our country with an enormous debt, and 
thereby lay the sure foundation of ruin and misery. 

hese specimens have all been made of sill: raised 
Within our society in the summer of 1839, (we 
never wove a thread of purchased silk.) In 


{ 








strength and durability they will surpass any im- 
ported article. The handkerchief of silk floss, or 
tow, you will please to accept as a small contribu- 
tion to your collection of specimens, itis to show 
that that part of the cocoon is valuable too. 

As vou wish me to make any communication 
which I consider useful, I will make a few re- 
marks : 

1. On the curing of cocoons. 2. On the mul- 
berry tree, the foundation of the whole business. 

1. Since we are killing our cocoons with cam- 
phor, we find them as easy to reel, at any time 
after the regular season, as when freshly taken 
from the spinning shelves. We do it as follows: 
for 100 Ibs. of cocoons in the floss, we take a well 
made box, large enough to hold them, then we 
take about 3 oz. of camphor, which we moisten 
with as much alcohol as is necessary to rub it into 
a powder, a part of which we sprinkle on the 
bottom of the box, then we fill the box by making 
5 or6 layers of the cocoons, and spread a propor- 
tional part of the camphor between each of them; 
then we screw on the lid and paste strips of paper 
on all the splits and joints, to make it air-tight. 
After 3 or 4 days we take them out and dry them 
in the shade until perfectly light. ‘They must be 
assorted hefore camphoring, or else the bad co- 
coons will spoil the good ones, 

2. Inregard to the mulberry I would earnestly 
recommend, especially to the silk growers of the 
northern and middle states, not to neglect the cul- 
tivation of the white Italian or a similar mulberry 
tree, as by raising the multicaulis only the best 
crops (which are produced in the fore part of the 
summer) are lost. The multicaulis is a most 
excellent addition to, but not a perlect substitute 
for, the other kinds. They ought to go together. 
Several years ago we received among others a 
kind of mulberry under the double name of morus 
brussa or expansa, which we now endeavor to 
multiply (by grafting) as fast as possible, as it 
possesses all the excellent qualities of the Italian, 
hesides having large, heavy, glossy leaves, which 
are gathered with less than half the labor required 
for the foliage of the white Halian. Such silk 
growers as possess this kind, would undoubtedly 
do well to propagate it as fast as possible along 
with the multicaulis. Respectfully yours, 

Gertrup Rapp, for Geosce Rapp. 


ACCOUNT OF AN AGRCULTURAL EXCURSION 
INTO ST. JOHN’S, BERKLEY. BY THE ED- 
ITOR. 


[ Concluded from page 178.] 


From the Southern Cabinet. 


Sweet potatoes are here, as in all the lower 
part of the state, grown in considerable quantities; 
every planter endeavoring to raise as many as will 
serve the plantation from the middle of August to 
March, when they are not longer deemed whole- 
some or nutritious enough for laborers. It isa 
matter of regret, that more attention is not paid 
throughout the state to this crop, which is destined, 
at some future day, to be of the greatest value to 
us, not only as food for our negroes, but alee for our 
horses, cattle and hogs. This root far surpasses in 
nutritious qualities, the far-famed turnip, which is 
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considered so immensely beneficial to England, and 
which has almost regenerated her agriculture. 
Nor will it yield the palm to the mangel wurtzel 
or the sugar beet, which the feeders of stock are at 
present extolling so highly, the latter almost extra- 
vagantly. ‘These may inthe northern and western 
states, be the best roots which can be grown for 
stock, butin the lower parts of this state at least, 
(and in all probability all farther south) none ofthe 
varieties of the beet can be advantageously grown, 
as they invariably rot, if sown at the usual time, 
and if sown in summer, it is a very difficult matter 
to get a stand, owing to the depredations of the cut 


worm, heavy rains and hot suns, and it these be | 


got over, the product is found to be comparatively 
small. 

But we need not seek abroad for means of sup- 
porting our stock. The potato possesses all the 
qualites requisite, in an eminent degree, and if we 
will bestow on it but one hall of the attention re- 
quired to produce even a tolerable crop of beets, 
we will be repaid by a much larger and more va- 
luable one of potatoes; but as long as it is planted 
on poor ground, without manure, and receives but 
1 or 2 workings, as is the case in many parts of 
this state, we have no reason to expect any other 
than a scanty return. Manure and prepare the 
ground well, give the crop as many workings as 
are necessary to destroy the grass and keep the 
soil open, and the increased product will astonish 
any one who has not made trial of this course. 
We intend not to discuss the merits of this crop 
here ; we may perhaps refer to it again, though we 
would be much better pleased, to see the subject 
taken up by some of our readers. 

The ground selected for potatoes, usually lies 
contiguous to the negroes’ quarters, and its near- 
ness is more regarded than its particular adap- 
lation to this crop, for as the allowances given 
out during summer are daily, (owing to the lia- 
bility of this root to rot, and the product being 
increased by their remaining in the ground,) the 
hands are not compelled to go far for their food, 
when their work is finished. So greata weight 
has this had with soime, that they have preferred 
planting particular spots, which yielded but com- 
paratively small reiurns, to cultivating them on 
more distant fields, where the product would be 
greater. It was hoped that by manuring liberally, 


a change of fields would be rendered unnecessary; | 
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shall presently detail when giving the culture of 
this crop. 

All of the varieties of the potato are cultivated 
in this parish, but the yams are the favorites in 
middle St. John’s, while the leather coats have 
the ;reference in the upper part of the parish. 
‘The red potatoes, (red skins with white flesh) are 
cultivated in small quantities, being considered ex- 
cellent in bowel complaints, especially among child- 
ren. The adaptation of the diflerent varieties to 
different soils is but little attended to, by any of our 
planters. Ve cannot but think they pay less atten- 
tion to this than it deserves, for every planter must 
have observed, that all do not grow equally well 
on his plantation, that there is sometimes a difler- 
ence even in fields not far distant from each other, 
and that his neighbor succeeds in raising those 
best in which he fails. ‘This may be illustrated, 
in some measure, by experiments made in this pa- 
rish, a few years since. On a piece of ground, 
manured and cultivated alike, Mr. Isaac Porcher 
obtained from a row, 150 feet long, of brim- 
stone potatoes, (red skins with yellow flesh) four 
and a half bushels, whilst from an adjoining row, 
planted with yams, he obtained but two and a 
half bushels. 

Dr. Ravenel planted several rows, dropping the 
yam and the Spanish pumpkin alternately on the 
same rows. One row, of one hundred and filty 
feet in length, produced two and three quar- 
ters of a bushel of yams, and but two bushels ot 
Spanish pumpkin. Another row yielded two and 
one-eighth of a bushel of yams, and only one and 
three-fourths of Spanish pumpkin. It will be ob- 
served that the yam, in Mr. Porcher’s experiment, 
produced but 23 bushels to the row of 150 feet, whilst 
on Dr, Ravenel’s plantation, {rom half of thatspace, 
he produced 23 and 24 bushels, equal to 53 and 4} 
bushels per row, making a difference in favor o! 
the latter of 225 and 131 bushels per acre. In an- 
other instance Dr. Ravenel! obtained at the rate of 
seven bushels per row, or 525 bushel per acre, and 
this from a considerable space of ground. 

On the seaboard, rocts are planted only in quan- 
tities sufficient to furnish vines for planting, and for 
allowances until November, the ‘slips,’ (those 
produced from the vines, ) being the principal crop, 
on account of their keeping better through the 
winter, and producing nearly, if not quite so 
abundantly as the others. In St. John’s, on the 


but experience has proved that this crop, at least, |conirary, the root crop is the principal one, and 
cannot be cultivated in the same fields continu-|as much ground is planted with it as is supposed 


ously, for any length of time, no matter what | 


quantity of manure may be applied. Perhaps 
when our scientific acquirements shall be greater, 
we may be able to discover what particular sub- 
stance has been exhausted, restore it to the soil, 
and neutralise the excrementitious matter, which, 
according to Macaire is deposited and proves inju- 
rious to plants of the same species. At present, 
we must rest satisfied with the fact, and act accord- 
ingly. ‘Two instances of this exhaustion were 
mentioned to us, and we understood that others had 
occurred. In one instauce, roots were planted ina 
field for 13 years, when it was entirely exhausted, 
although the last year it was manured at the rate of 
from 7 to 800 bushels of compost manure per acre. 
In the other instance, slips (vines taken from the 
roots) were cultivated in conjunction with oats, for 
10 years, when this field also failed to yield a crop. 
The plan of treatment was the same as that we 





necessary to furnish the plantation from the middle 
of August until 1st January, from which time the 
slips are made use of, and these generally last 
until March, and sometimes April, though they 
are not given to the negroes after they hecome 
watery, 

In preparing the ground, the manure is first 
spread, and then listed on. Compost and cotton seed 
are those most used. Some few still follow the 
old plan of “cowpenning,” but the first mode !s 
now generally adopted. The compost manure Is 
applied in quantities of from 8 to 10 ox cart loads. 
The cotton seed at the rate of from 4 to ¥ bushel 
perrow. The beds are what may be termed smal 
lor potatoes, being but about 30 to 36 inches base, 
and from 12 to 16 inches high, and brought nearly 
toa sharp ridge. By most planters, the beds are 
made at one operation. Major Porcher’s plan 's 
somewhat diflerent,—a list is first made, and on It 
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a very small bed, which is gone over and slightly 
increased in size. This gone over again, and the 
bed nade of the full size intended. By pursuing 
this mode, the grass seeds are more effectually 
buried, and the crop does not require, and ac- 
tually receives, but one working. ‘The beds are 
usually four feet apart, which is considered pre- 
ferable to five feet, the distance allowed in some 
neighborhoods. ‘The potatoes are planted through- 
outthe month of March, and even in the early 
part of April, according to the season, and state 
of forwardnesss of the other crops. 

whe large number, the potatoes are planted 
whole, as it is thought that vines may be obtained 
from them earlier. Others cut them, as thereis a 
considerable saving of seed by so doing. No dif- 
ference in the product of the cut and uncut has 
been observed. We rather think, however, that 
when an accurate experiment shall be made, a dif- 
ference will be found. If cut, the sets are placed 
about 8 inches apart on the bed—if uncut, about 
12 inches. Should the potatoes come up irregu- 
ieee Dr. Ravenel prefers supplying the vacancy 
with sprouts taken from the sets which have sent 
up a number. 

By some only one working is given, and the 
grass afterwards picked out. Others give two. 
In each, the bed is hoed down, and immediately 
hauled up. Some, however, do not haul up for 
several days, that the grass may be effectually 
killed. Sometimes the plough is used to break 
up the alley, and which furnishes earth to enlarge 
the bed. 

As soon as they will yield a bushel to the row, 

which commonly is about the middle of August) 
they are dug for allowances for the negroes, which, 
at this time, is given only in small quantities, for 
the reasons already stated. They are never har- 
vested, but left in the field until they are consumed, 
or destroyed by frost. The great difficulty of pre- 
serving them, and the almost certainty of losing 
a large portion, is the cause of their not being dug 
and put away, as are the slips. We have how- 
everseen them, on other plantations, kept until 
January, (how much later we know not) in pota- 
to cellars, in which a fire was regularly kindled 
every day. This served to dry the moisture which, 
in the form of steam, emanated from them, and to 
which, principally, is ascribed the injury they sus- 
tain. They keep very well when left in the beds 
in which they grow but care must be taken to go 
over and cover the tops of the beds with alittle 
earth, or those near the surface will get frost bitten, 
and of course rot. From 100 to 150 bushels is the 
usual average crop from unmanured land per acre, 
—from 3 to 500 from manured. The ground in- 
tended for slips, is commonly sown down with oats, 
which are highly manured with either compost or 
cotton seed—the latter in the quantities of from 
12 to 16 quarts to the row of 150 feet. When com- 
post is used, Dr. Ravenel trenches the ground 
deep, sows the oats, and fills the trench with the 
manure and a little earth, burying them about 9 
inches deep, through which they shoot and grow 
finely, and suffer less from drought than when 
sown above the manure. This deep planting is 
not, however, generally followed. From oats cul- 
tivated in this manner, he obtains an average of 
30 bushels per acre. When the oats are harvest- 
ed, the ground is listed and bedded, as for roots, 





(but no manure is applied,) and as soon as the 
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vines have grown long enough, and there is rain, 
the crop of slips is planted, using three vines, 
placed along the bed and banked at short intervals. 

Itis usual to hoe them twice, when the vines 
will have covered the beds, and render all further 
working unnecessary. Early in November, if the 
weather be very cool and frosts threaten, they are 
dug and put away, either in cellars, made with 
pine puncheons, (such as are common all over the 
country) or in hills, covered with corn stalks, pine 
straw andearth. The latter at first only in small 
quantities, which is increased gradually as cold 
weather sets in. 

We have thus given a hasty sketch of the ma- 
nagement of the three principal crops grown in 
Middle and Upper St. John’s. Their rural and 
domestic economy, as well as their management 
of negroes, and various other topics, connected 
with the business of a plantation, we will at pre- 
sent refrain from noticing, as it is probable we may 
pass through the parish on some of our proposed 
excursions, and we will be enabled to gain further 
information, and furnish a more interesting report 
than we can now possibly give. 


OUGHT RICH OR POOR LAND TO HAVE THE 
GREATER NUMBER OF STALKS OF CORN 
LEFT To GROW 2? 


Our practical readers will ‘ stare a little’ at the 
above question being even stated. Certainly we 
thought we were sufficiently informed and expe- 
rienced on this particular point in cultivating corn, 
and it never had entered our imagination that 
there could be even a doubt on the subject, much 
less that any one could advocate that corn should 
be planted thicker on poor land than on rich. But 
we now learn that the universal rule for Virginia 
and the south is not universal in Massachusetts ; 
and that not only is there a question on this point, 
but that our brother editor of the ‘ Boston Cultiva- 
tor’ (and who is a practical and experienced culti- 
vator himself’) is as much surprised at the one side 
of this question being maintained, as we were at 
his support of the other. The following extract 
is from his report of one of the “ Farmers’ Meet- 
ings,” which are regularly held in Boston, for dis- 
cussion, and the diffusion of information. 


‘¢ At our meeting on the 28th February, we re- 
ported Mr. C. as accounting for the thick planting 
of Mr. E. H. Derby’s corn on the principle that 
the richer the land is, the nearer the stalks may 
stand to each other! On all other points, we co- 
incided with Mr. C., and highly approved of his 
modes of cultivation in general. But we did 
stare a little at this new rule of placing stalks on 
rich land—that is, large stalks—nearer together 
than we would place simall ones.” 


We do not think it necessary to discuss this 
question, and merely lay it before our southern 
readers for ite novelty and singularity. 
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MRS. ANDERSON’S PRESENT OF SILK CLOTH, 
AND GENERAL WASHINGTON’S LETTER OF 
THANKS. 


The original of the following letter was long 
preserved and highly valued in the family of the 
lady to whom it was addressed ; but when an at- 
tempt was made to obtain a copy of it for our pub- 
lication, neither original nor copy could be found 
in Gloucester county. Recently,‘ we understood 
that such a letter, in the hand-writing of General 
Washington, was in the museum of the medical 
department of the University of Pennsylvania ; 
and, at our request, a copy of it was written and 
sent to us, by P. Hulme, esq. of Philadelphia. 
It is doutless a duplicate of the letter of which we 
had been before in pursuit, and kept by the -vriter, 
as was his general usage. 

We had before heard, from the tradition in the 
family, what seems to be confirmed by the words 
of this letter, that Mrs. Anderson’s pattern of silk 
of her own production and manufacture was the 
first gift that President Washington had permit- 
ted himself to receive ; and by thus making it an 
exception to his general and most praiseworthy 
rule, that the value of his complimentary accept- 
ance was greatly enhanced. Presidents of latter 
days have no such strait-laced notions in regard to 
accepting presents. 

The autograph letter from which the following 
copy was made, as appears from its endorsement, 
was presented, in 1830, by John Augustine Wash- 
ington, of Mount Vernon, to Dr. W. E. Horner. 
—En. F. R. 


TO MRS. ANDERSON, 
OF GLOUCESTER COUNTY, VIRGINIA. 


Philadelphia, July 20th, 1794. 
Madam, 

Not before the 8th instant had I the honor to 
receive your favor of the 17th of May, accompa- 
nied with a piece of silk of your own manufacture. 

Contrary as it is to an established maxim of 
mine, not to accept a present from any one, yet, 
considering this as a mark of your peculiar atten- 
tion to me, and as a striking evidence of what our 
climate, aided by industry, is capable of yielding, 
I receive, and thank you for this effort of your 
skill. 

I shall have it made up, and will wear it as a 
memento of your politeness : having the honor to 
be your most obedient and obliged humble servant, 

G. WasHInGtTon. 


SOIL AND CLIMATE OF FRANCE. 


From the Edinburgh Encyclopedia. 
The soil of France varies much in different paris 
of the kingdom ; but it may be remarked, that 
there is scarcely any kind of soil in it, whieh in 
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England could be calleda clay soil. The soils 
may be classed as follows: 

[. Fat loam, of different degrees of tenacity. 
The northern district of this soi! extends over the 
provinces of Flanders, Artois, Picardy, Norman- 
dy, and the Isle of France. On the coast, it may 
be said to extend from Dunkirk to Carentum in 
Normandy. From thence to Countances, the 
land is chiefly poor and stony, and continues so, 
though with some variations, to Brest. Ina 
line a little to the south of the coast before Caen, 
the first considerable change of soil from Calais is 
seen. In Normandy, on theside of Alengon, rich 
loams on a calcareous bottom are met with. From 
Dunkirk to Nemours is less than 180 miles in a 
right line ; from Soissons to Carentan is another 
right line of about 200 miles; from Eu, on the 
coast of Normandy, to Chartres, is 100 miles. 
The breadth of this rich district in some places, 
especially about Caen, &c. is not considerable, 
yet the whole will be found to contain not a trifling 
proportion of the kingdom. The fertile plains of 
Flanders and of Artois, are perhaps the richest 
parts of this valuable soil, which here consists of 
deep friable mould, rather inclining to clay than 
sand, on a calcareous bottom, bearing evideut 
marks of having once been covered by the sea. 
From Paris to near Cambray, by the road of Sois- 
sons, this loam is more sandy, but equally valua- 
ble and fertile. About Meaux, there is as fine 
soil as can possibly exist. It consists of an almost 
impalpable powder, and of admirable texture and 
friability. In some places it is 18 feet deep, rest- 
ing onastratum of white marl. The line from 
Paris through Picardy is inferior ; but all the ara- 
ble part of Normandy, which lies within the limits 
above described, is a rich, friable, sandy loam, in 
some places of a reddish color, and very deep. 
The calcareous loams are of much greater extent 
than the Joams which have been described. To 
the east, they stretch across Champagne. From 
Metz to Nancy, al) is calcareous, but not chalk. 
In the southern parts of Alsace, limestone land 
abounds. Immense districts of Dauphiny and 
Provence consist of the same kind of soii. Indeed, 
the chalk district extends east to about St. Mene- 
hould, and south to Nemours and Montargis, or 
even farther, for it reaches Auxerre in another di- 
rection. There is also much calcareous loam in 
Angoumois, Poitou, and through Tourraine to the 
Loire. Most of the course of this river is calca- 
reous. The chalk district, therefore, may be 
regarded as stretching not less than 200 miles east 
and west, and about as much, but more irregular- 
ly, north and south. The next considerable dis- 
trict of fertile soil is the plain of the Garonne. 
Through all this plain, wherever the soil is found 
excellent, it consists usually of a deep, mellow, 
friable, sandy loam, sufficiently moist, and in 
many places calcareous. The plain of the Ga- 
ronne is entered about Creissensac, in passing to 
the south from the Limosin. Its fertility increa- 
ses all the way to Toulouse, where it is uncom- 
monly rich. Its richness, however, diminishes as 
we approach the Pyrenees. The breadth of this 
plain is every where inconsiderable. Another 
tract of rich soil is found in the vale, which stretch- 
es from Narbonne to Bezieres, Montpellier, and 
Nismes; but its fertility is inferior to those that 
have been previously described. The soil of the 
Lower Poitou resembles that of the richest parts 
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ol the Lincolnshire fens, and is indeed of the same 
nature, being for the most part marshy land drain- 
ed, or gained from the sea. To the south of the 
Loire, in the direction of Bourgneul, there is a 
tract of rich loam. Alsace, in respect to soil, re- 
sembles Flanders, but it is inferior to it. The 
whole fertile part of the narrow plain of Alsace, 
hardly presents a surface of more than.1000 square 
miles. The flat, and chiefly calcareous vale of* 
Auvergne, which commences at Riom, is a tract 
of great fertility. ‘The whole surface is a real 
marl, but mixed with such a proportion of soil as 
to be most valuable and productive. The French 
naturalists who have examinedi it, assert the depth 
to be 20 feet of beds of earth, formed of the ruins 
of what they style the primitive and volcanized 
mountains. The best part of this vale reaches 
no farther than from Riom to Vaires, scarcely 
more than 20 miles. Mr. Young calculates, that 
the whole of the fertile districts of France, which 
we have just described amounts to about 28 mil- 
lions of English acres. 

II. The district of heath is chiefly in the pro- 
vinces of Brittany, Anjou, parts of Normandy, and 
Guienne, and Gascony. The five departments 
into which Brittany is divided, are reckoned to 
contain 1609 French square miles ; the cultivated 
land amounts, according to some calculations, to 
less than one-thifd, and the heathsto 3,006,000 


acres ; according to other calculations, two-fifihs of 


the whole province are uncultivated; and some 
authors assert, that of 39 parts 24 are lande, which 
amounts to three-fifths. Some of the heaths are 
so extensive, that a house is scarcely seen in ten 
leagues.. ‘The soil of the best part of the heaths 
in Brittany is commonly gravel, or gravelly sand 
on a gravelly bottom, of a very inferior and barren 
nature. In many places it rests on sandstone 
rock: none of it is calcareous. Anjou and Maine 
are equally noted for the immensity of their heaths, 
which are reported to extend 60 leagues in one 
place. The soil of these heaths is, however, in 
some parts tolerably good, and might be rendered 
useful by proper skill and labor; consisting of 
gravel, sand, or stone, generally a loamy sand or 
gravel. The Landes, as they are emphatically 
called, lie west from Bazadois and Condomois to 
the sea coast, between the country of Labour on the 
south, Guienne on the north, and the ocean on the 
west. They are divided-into the greater Landes 
between Bourdeaux and Bayonne, and the lesser 
between Bazas and Montmarsan. They are 
sandy tracts, covered with pine trees, cut regularly 
for resin, broken and enlivened however with cul- 
livated spots for a league or two. When the Moors 
were expelled from Spain, they applied to the 
court of France to be allowed to settle on, and 
cultivate these lands; but permission was not 
granted them. They are said to contain not less 
than 300 square leagues, or 1,468,181] English 
acres, occupying a large portion of Gascony. 
Though the soil of these Landes is among the 


poorest in France, it is not utterly incapable of 


cultivation, and even the pines with which it is 
covered yield from 15s. to 20s. an acre. 

III, The district of chalk, as distinguished from 
the calcareous loams already noticed, is chiefly in 
the provinces of Champagne, Sologne, Touraine, 
Poitou, Saintonge, and Angoumois. The chalk 
provinces contain 16 millions of acres. The soi! 
of Champagne in general is thin and poor. The 











southern part, as from Chalons to ‘Troyes, has 
from its poverty acquired the name of powilleuz, 
or lousy, Sologne is one of the poorest and most 
unimproved provinces in the kingdom. It is a 
flat, consisting of a poor sand, or gravel, lying 
every where on a bottom of clay or marl, so very 
retentive of water, that every ditch and hole is 
full of it, except in the direst seasons. ‘Touraine 
is better. It contains some considerable districts, 
especially on the south of the Loire, in which 
good mixed sandy and gravelly loams rest on a 
calcareous bottom. Considerable -tracts in the 
northern parts of the province, however, are of a 
very inferior soil, not better than the predominat- 
ing soil of Anjou and Maine. Poitou consists of 
two divisions, the upper and.the lower, the latter 
of which has already been mentioned as resem- 
bling the fens of Lincolnshire. ‘The upper di- 
vision is generally a thin loam, on an imperfect 
quarry bottom,—a very inferior stone brash. A 
great part of Angoumois is a thin and poor-chalk. 

IV. The district of gravel is chiefly in the Bour- 
bonnois and Nivernois. ‘The gravel in the latter 
is of little value, three-fourths of the province be- 
ing covered with heath, broom, or wood ; but, not- 
withstanding the inferiority of the soil, these pro- 
vinces are reckoned by Mr. Young among the 
most improveable in, France. ‘They form one 
vast plain, through which the Loire and Allier 
pass. The better parts of them consist of a 
sandy sail, and in some places the subsoil is cal- 
careous. Ina few spots, good friable sandy loams 
are met with. 

V. The district of stony soils is chiefly in Lor- 
raine, Burgundy, Franche Compte, &c. In Lor- 
raine, there are commons ol immense extent, 
which scarcely yield any thing. Krom St. Mene- 
hould to the borders of Alsace, the soil is entirely 
stony, but of various kinds. Most of them are of 
the kind denominated stone-brash in England, 
‘or the broken triturated surface of imperfect 
quarries, mixed by time, frost, and cultivation, 
with some Joam and vegetable mould ;” much 1s 
calcareous. Districts of rich and even deep friable 
foams occur in Lorraine, but they are of incon- 
siderable extent. The soil of Burgundy varies 
much. ‘The best part of it lies in the line trom 
Franche Compté to the Bourbonnois by Dijon. 
Here sandy and gravelly loams predominate ; but 
even in this part of it there are spots of poor gra- 
nite soil. The subdivision of the province called 
Bresse, is a mcst miserable country. ‘The grounds 
alone ona white clay or marl, amounting, it is said, 
to nearly 250,000 acres. The stony soil of Fran- 
che Compteé is in general good. From Besangon 
to Orechamp, the country is rocky quite to the 
surface. ‘The rocks are calcareous. A reddish 
brown loam rests on the rock. In the hilly parts, 
a red ferruginous loam, schistus, and gravel, pre- 
dominate. Part of Alsace consists of soil of nearly 
the same character. 

VI. The district of various !oams, mixed with 
sand, granite, gravel, sione, &c. is chiefly in the 
Limosin, La Manche, Berry, &c. The loams of 
the two former are friable, and sandy , some on 
granite, and others on a calcareous subsoil. Of 


the granite, there are two kinds; one hard, and 
full of micaceous particles, the grain coarse, with 
but little quartz, hardening in the air in masses, 
but becoming a powder when reduced to small 





pieces. ‘This is very unfertile, as neither wheat, 
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vines, or chestnuts will grow on it. The other 


Acres. 


sort is in horizontal strata, mixed with great quan-|'The heath district of 


titiés of spar. On it these plants thrive well. 
This kind of granite and chestnuts appear together, 


on entering Limosin ; but on the road to Toulouse, | ‘The heath district of Gui- 


where there is about a league of hard granite, 
this tree disappears. Berry has a poor soil, though 


Acres. 
Brittany, Anjou, and 
partsof Normandy,&c. 15,307,128 
enne and Gascony 10,206,085 
Heath 25,513,213 





not so poor as that of Sologne. In some places it} The mountainous district of Auvergne, 


is sandy or gravelly ; in other places the loams are |’ 
more tenacious, lying on quarries of stone or lime. 


Dauphiny, Provence, Languedoc, 
&e. - . « . 28,707,037 


VII. The provinces of Auvergne, Dauphiny, | The chalk district of Champagne, So- 


Provence, the Lyonnois, Languedoc, and Rou- 
sillon, contain the mountainous district. The 


logne, Tourraine, Poitou, Saintonge, 
Angoumois, &c. . . . 16,581,889 


mountains that surround the vale of the Limagne| The district of gravel of the Bourbon- 


of Auvergne are various. The white argillaceous 


noisand Nivernois .. . . . 3,827,282 


stone in the hills, between Riom and Clermont, is| The district of stony soils in Lorraine, 


calcareous. The volcanic mountains (as they 
are deemed) are more fertile than the others, ex- 
cept where they are composed of tufa, or cinders, 
which are so burnt as to be good for aa 
The calcareous and clayey mountains are good ; 
and the basaltic, when decomposed, form excei- 


Burgundy, Franche Compté, &c. 20,412,171 
The district of various loams in the Li- 


mosin, Berry, La Manche, &c.. . 8,292,444 


Total 131,722,711 
It is to be remarked, however, that this admea- 





lent @lay. The base is commonly granite. Many | surement includes the whole surface of the king- 
considerable mountains, in the tract from Le Puy | dom; deductions ought therefore to be made for 
to Montelimart, are also what are deemed volea- | roads and rivers, &. According to M. Neckar, 
nic, and they are also extremely fertile. Provence} there are 9000 leazues of roads in France. On 
and Dauphiny, with the exception of a few plains | the supposition that their average breadth is 10 toi- 
and valleys, are mountainous. Of these, the for-| ses, this will give for the whole area occupied by 
mer is the driest with respect to soil in the king-| roads, about 193,207 acres. A much larger space 
dom. Rock and sandy gravels abound ; and the| must be allowed for rivers; so that probably the 
course of the Durance is so ruined by sand andj} number of acres may be estimated at 131,000,000, 
shingle, that, on a moderate calculation; above | the proportional areas of the different divisions of 
130,000 acres have been destroyed. If Dauphiny | soil remaining the same. 


were divided into three parts, three-fourths of one 
part, it is calculated, would be cultivated Jand ; 
more than three-fourths of another part would be 
mountainous and uncultivated ; and hall’ the third 
part mountainous and in culture. ‘The mountain- 
ous districts of Dauphiny and Provence are gene- 
rally calcareous. ‘The whole coast of Provence 
is a poor stony soil, with very few exceptions. 
The Lyonnois is mountainous in many parts, the 
soil being poor, stony, and rough, with much 
waste land. Seven-eighths of the province of 
Languedoc are mountainous. The vale lands are 
rich. Rousillon is in general calcareous. Much 
of it flat and very stony, as well as dry and barren. 
Mr. Young observes, “‘that the proportion of 
poor land in England to the total of the kingdom, 
is greater than the similar proportion in France ; 
nor have they any where such tracts of wretched 
blowing sand, as are to be met with in Norfolk 
and Suffolk. Thin heaths, moors, and wastes, 
not mountainous, which they term Landes, and 
which are so frequent in Brittany, Anjou, Maine, 
Guienne, and Gascony, are infinitely better than 
our northern moors; and the mountains of Scot- 
land and Wales cannot be compared, in point of 
soil, with those of the Pyrenees, Auvergne, Dau- 
phiny, Provence, and Languedoc.” According 
to the same author, the following are the propor- 
tional areas of the several divisions of the kingdom, 
classed according to their respective soils: 
Rich district of the north-east, containing the pro- 
vinces of Flanders, Artois, 


Picardy, Normandy, the eres. Acres. 
Isle of France, &c. 18,179,590 
Plain of the Garonne . 7,654,564 
PlainofAlsace . .. . 637,880 
Lower Poitou, &c. . 1,913,641 


The climate of'so extensive a kingdom as France 
must be very various ; but perhaps, on the whole, 
it is more favorable to the sustenance and com- 
fort of human life, than any other in Europe. The 
climate of the northern districts is hotter, and at 
the same time more moist in summer, than the 
counties in the south-west of England. In the-de- 
partment of Finisterre, the sky is obscured by an 
almost continual mist. In Brest and Morlaix, it 
rains almost incessantly ; and the natives are said 
to be so habituated to dampness and wet, that too 
dry seasons prove prejudicial to their health. The 
heat in summer is never excessive, arfd the cold 
likewise is between six and seven degrees less than 
in Paris. The beautiful verdure of the rieh pas- 
tures in Normandy sufficiently proves the humidity 
of the climate of this province ; but, even at a dis- 
tance from the coast, the rains in the north of 
France are extremely heavy, and continue longer 
than they generally doin England. In the winter, 
heavy snows and severe frosts are experienced to 
a greater degree than in the south of England ; 
and it is remarked there, whenever there is a long 
and sharp frost in the north of Europe, it is felt 
much more severely in Paris than in London. 
The central division of France possesses a won- 
derfully fine climate, especially the provinces of 
Tourraine and the Limosin. In many years there 
is no snow, and frosts are not frequent. There are 
no fogs and vapors, as in Bretagne, nor the great 
humidity of Normandy ; and yet they are equally 
free from the burning sun of the southern provin- 
ces. The air is light, pure, and elastic. ‘T he spring 
is a continuance of such weather as is seen in 
England about the middle of May. The harvest 
begins about the latter end of June, but is some- 
times so late as the middle of July. The great 
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heats are from the middle of July to the middfe of 
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August. But the climate of the central provinces 
is not free from its inconveniences : all the country 


south of the Loire is subject to violent storms of 


rain and hail, the latter occasionally beating down 
and destroying all the corn and vintage on which 
it may fall. Frosts also sometimes happen in the 
spring, even so late as the end of May and begin- 


ning of June, so severe as to turn the leaves ol 


the walnut trees quite black, and to render it ne- 
cessary to cover the fig trees with straw. Au- 
tumnal frosts also not unfrequently occur earlier in 
the central provinces of France than they do 
in the south of England. On the 20th of Sep- 
tember, 1787, Mr Young says, there happened so 
smart a one on the south of the Loire, between 
Chambort and Orleans, that the vines were hurt 
by it. The high country of Auvergne is bleak 
and cold; and all the districts within reach of the 
mountains of Vosges are affected by the snow 
that falls upon them ; a circumstance which some- 
times occurs as late as the end of June. 

[n the south of France, particularly in Provence, 
a continuance of dry and hot weather may be ex- 
pected throughout the months of June, July, and 
August, and a part or perhaps the whole o! Sep- 
tember. ‘The greatest heats seldom occur till the 
15th of July, nor after the 15th of September. 

Harvest generally begins the 24ih of June, and 
ends the 15th of July: the middle of the vintage 
is about the end of September. During the con- 
tinuance of the hot weather, or les grandes cha- 
leurs, as they are called, scarcely any persons who 
can avoid it think of quitting their houses in the 
middle of the day. During the end olf autumn 
and the beginning of winter, violent rains fre- 
quently fall; but, in the intervals between the rains, 
October and November may be regarded as the 
pleasantest months in the year. In December, 
January, and February, the weather is generally 
fine: but afier February, the Vent de bize is very 
frequent. This wind seems to pierce through the 
body, and dry up ail the humors. It isa strong 
north or north-east wind, accompanied generally 
with a clear sky, but sometimes with snow. It 
seldom lasts for more than three days at a time. 
This wind blows with peculiar violence and bit- 
terness about Avignon: the winters there are 
sometimes rendered by it most distressingly cold ; 
and the Rhone is covered with ice sufficiently 
strong to support loaded carts, and the olive trees 
sometimes perish to their roots. Some parts of 
the coast of Provence, as about Toulon and Hieres, 
are still milder than about Marseilles and Aix ; but 
the northern and more mountainous parts of the 
province ofien experience very severe weather in 
the winter, and are as cold as England, but with 
a much clearer and purer air. 

The chiet disadvantages of the climate of the 
south of France are, the plague of insects, and 
the peculiar violence of its storms, especially in 
the mountainous tracts. The flies are excessively 
troublesome in the olive districts of France ; they 
not only bite, sting, and hurt, but they buzz, tease, 
and worry. ‘Tine mouth, eyes, ears, and nose are 
full of them ; they swarm on every thing eatable, 
fruit, sugar, milk, every thing is attacked by them 
in such myriads, that if they are not driven away 
incessantly by a person who has nothing else to 
do, to eat a meal is impossible. Sometimes it is 
absolutely necessary to darken the room, in order 
to keep it tolerably clear of them. In the stables, 
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they are obliged to cherish the spiders, that their 
webs maycatch the flies, which would otherwise 
be an actual torment to the horses. Inthe night 
the gnats are very troublesome ; and, besides the 
torment of their bite, render sleep extremely diffi- 
cult to be procured, by their constant and loud 
noise. The author of the £ssai sur la Mineral- 
ogie des Pyrenées describes a thunder storm near 
Bareges as extremely impetuous and formidable ; 
the cataracts rushing down the sides of the moun- 
tains, carrying ruin and desolation along with 
them; those meadows, which a few hours before 
were covered with verdure, now buried under 
heaps of stones, or overwhelmed by masses of 
liquid mud, and the sides of the mountains cut by 
deep ravines, where the track of the smallest rivu- 
let was not before to be discovered. The hail 
storms in the south, and even in the central pro- 
vinces of France, are not unfrequently most dread- 
ful and ruinous in their consequences. About 
thirty years ago, a violent storm of hail swept a 
track of desolation in a belt across the whole king- 
dom, to the damage of several millions sterling ; 
and no year ever passes without whole parishes 
suffering to a very considerable degree. In the 
south of France, where the hail storms are the 
most common and the most violent, itis calewated 
that, on an average, one-tenth of the whole pro- 
duce is damaged by them. Young colts are 
sometimes so severely wounded by the hail as to 
occasion their death ; and it has even been asserted, 
that men have been known to be killed by the hail, 
when they could not procure shelter. 

The climate of France naturally divides itself 
into four zones, according to the vegetable pro- 
duce which each affords. The most northern of 
these divisions bears a considerable resemblance, 
in its vegetable produce and in its climate, to 
England: the second differs from the first prinei- 
pally in exhibiting here and there a few vineyards: 
in the third, fields of maize begin to make their 
appearance ; and the fourth is distinguished from 
the preceding by the intermixture of olives, mul- 
berries with corn, vines, and maize. ‘The line of 
separation between vines and no vines is at Cuucy, 
ten miles to the north of Soissons; at Clermont in 
the Beauvoisis; at Beaumont in Maine; and 
Herbignac, near Guerande in Brittany. The line 
of separation between maize and no maize is first 
seen on the western side of the kingdom, in going 
from the Angoumois and entering Poitou, at 
Verac, near Ruffec: in crossing Lorraine, it is met 
with between Nancy and Luneville. If these 
lines between vines and no vines, and beiween 
maize and no maize, be drawn on the map of 
France, it will be found, that they proceed in an 
oblique line from the south-west to the north-east, 
being parallel to each other. ‘The line which the 
vines forms is nearly unbroken; but that formed 
by the maize in the central part of France, pro- 
ceeds no farther north than the southern part of 
the Limosin. The line of olives is also pretty 
nearly from south-west to north, in the same 
oblique direction. In proceeding to the southward 
from Lyons, they are first met with at Monteli- 
mart; and, in proceeding from Bezieres to thy 
Pyrenees, they are lost at Carcassone. Hence it 
appears, that there is a consider? le difference 
between the climate of France in the eastern and 
western parts; the eastern side of the kingdom 
indicating, by its preductions, 24 degrees of lati- 
tude of more heat than the western, 
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Having made these general remarks on the 
climate of the different parts of France, we shall 
next proceed to lay before our readers an abstract, 
of the most careful meteorological observations, as 
they respect the thermometer, barometer, winds 
and rain. 

I. The annual heat of London and Paris is 
nearly the same ; but, from the beginning of April 
to the end of October, the heat is greater at Paris 
than at London. If the annual temperature of 
London be represented by 1000, the average de- 
gree of cold in January by 1000, and the average 
degree of heat in July by 1000, the annual tem- 
perature of Paris may be represented by 1028 ; the 
average degree of co!d of Paris in January by 
1040; and of heat in July by 1037. The annual 
temperature of Bourdeaux will be represented by 
1090 ; the average degree of coldin January by 
‘925; and the average degree of heat in July by 

1139. The annual temperature of Montpellier 
will be represented by 1170; the average degree 
of cold in January by $50; and the average de- 
gree of heat in July by 1196. 

In the centre of France, the greatest heat 
averages 27 degrees of Reaumur’s thermometer, 
and the greatest cold 7 degrees: in the north of 
France, the greatest heat is 23° 2’, and the least 
6° 6’; in the east of France, the greatest heat is 
24° 3’, the least 9° 5’; in the west of France, the 
greatest heat is 24°, and the least 6°. In the 
south-east, at Montpellier, the greatest heat is 
28° 1’, the least 5° 7’. At Marseilles, the mete- 
orological observations of nine successive years 

ave an average of 25° 3’ for the greatest heat, 

and 3° 1’ for the least. 

If. In the neighborhood of Paris, the baro- 
meter never continues twenty-four hours without 
changing. ‘The barometer rises and falls sooner 
in the western districts than inthe eastern. M. 
Burckhardt, afier 15,000 barometrical observation 
in order to calculate the influence of the winds on 
the barometer in France, found that the south 
wind gave, for a mean height, 27 inches 11.3 
lines, while an east wind raised the mercury to 
38 inches 1.9 line. He also found, that the height 


of the barometerton the Mediterranean shores of 


France was 28 inches 2.2 lines, while its height 
on the Atiantic shores was 28 inches 2.8 lines. 


west each of them, in one. About Dunkirk, ac- 

cording to the eame author, the prevailing winds 

are the south-west. As, however, the result of 
other observations differ from those given by M. 

Cotte, we shall subjoin them. 

According to these observations, in the centre 

of France, the prevailing winds are the south- 

west and north-east ; in the northern districts the 
south-east wind is most common ; in the eastern 
districts the north and south-west winds ; in the 

west of France the north-east is the prevailing 
wind ; in the south-east at Montpellier, the north 

and north-east are the prevailing winds; and at 
Marseilles the south-east and north-west. 

1V. The mean quantity of rain that falls at 

Paris is 22 inches ; the evaporation is generally 

greater than the rain; the mean evaporation being 
33 inches. Inthe centre of France, the average 
quantity of rain is rather more than 20 inches ; the 
number of rainy days in the course of the vear 
164. Inthe north of France there are 126 rainy 
days ; in the east 145 ; in the west 150 rainy days; 
in the south-east, at Montpellier, there are 74 
rainy days, and the quantity of rain is upwards of 
27 inches—a proof of the violence of the rain when 
it does fail. At Marseilles, the quantity of rain 
is rather more than 21 inches, and the number of 
rainy days 57. 





THE DRAG LOG AND COULTER PLOUGH. 


From the Centreville Sentinet. 

Sir:—I desire to draw the attention of your 
agricultural readers to two implements which f 
used last year in the cultivation of my corn crop; 
the drag Jog and the coulter plough. [took them 
from the Farmer’s Register, to which | am much 
indebted for useful information in my agricultural 
pursuits. Perhaps my notions of the benefits of 
these implements can be best conveyed by an 
account of the cultivation of my crop. 

I flushed the ground with Chenowith’s plough, 
No. 9, early in the season, to the depth of the soil, 
and as the ground was ploughed, followed quickly 
with the drag log, which pulverises and reduces it 
much better than the revolving roller. 1 then ran 
over it with the large spike-tooth harrow, and 


In the centre of France, the greatest height of | checkered it at the distance of four feet each way, 


the mercury in the barometer, onan average of 


several years, is 28 inches 5.7 lines, its least height 
27 inches 3.3 lines: in the north of France, the 
greatest height is 27inches 10.10 lines, the least 
26 inches 8.5 lines: in the west, the average 
height of the mercury in the barometer is 28 inches 
8 lines: in the north-east, at Montpellier, the 


greatest height is 28 inches 5.8 lines, the least 27 | 


inches 5.5 lines. At Marseilles, the greatest 
height of mercury in the barometer is 28 inches 
7.2 lines, the least 27 inches 3.7 lines. 

II. It appears from the result of! observations 
made by M. Cotte, at86 diflerent places in France, 
that along the whole south coast of that kingdom, 
the wind blows most frequently from the north, 
north-west, and north-east: on the west coast, 
from the west, south-west, and north-west; and 
on the north coast, from the south-west. In the 
interior parts of France, the south-west wind 
blows most frequently in 18 places ; the west wind 
in 14; the north in 13 ; the south in 6 ; the north- 
east in 4; the south-east in 2 ; the east and north- 





with the coulter plough, and after planting covered 
with the spike-tooth harrow. When the corn rose 
so as to be seen distinctly, | ran the coulter ploughs 
close to the rows, and ran over it again transversely 
with the spike-tooth harrow. Afierclearing and 
thinning, as soon as the grass began to grow, | 
ran the coulter plough four times in each row, 
crossing with rank cultivators, and shortly before 
harvest gave it the same cultivation reversed. 
This was the entire cultivation—I never used a 
hoe except for clearing. My crop was much larger 
than any I ever made, I do not mention the quan- 
lity, as it was not put through acorn barrei, but 
ascertained by corn house measurement. I be- 
lieve I derived much benefit from the cultivation. 
though [ do not attribute the increased product 
entirely to it; my lands are under improvement, 
principally by marl and marsh mud. 1 gather but 
lew blades and cut no tops. My corn fields were 
heavily set with blue grass. I never so well sub- 


dued it, and accomplished my cultivation with so 
much ease. 
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The coulter plough may be set to run from six 
to twelve inches deep, one good horse will carry it. 
The sod turned by the flushing plough, and com- 
pressed by the drag log, is cut by coulter ploughs 
without being turned up, it decomposes, and, I 
believe, aflords aliment to the corn. 

[ had heretofore thought that the roots of corn, 
in their growth, were disposed to take a horizontal 
direction ; | am now of opinion that this is mainly 
owing to a superficial cultivation, and where the 
ground is loosened below the soil, by the deep cut- 
ting of the coulter plough, they will strike down- 
wards. Qne of the supposed advantages of the 
hill, is to give the stalk support. My cultivation 
produced a flat surliace, and several gentlemen who 
saw my fields, afier the heavy rains, and winds of 
August, thought it less blown down than any 
they had seen, and one of them, who had gone 
from Baltimore to Wilmington, thence to Dover, 
and then down the country to my house, walking 
in my corn fields made the remark without his 
attention being drawn to it by any observation of 
mine. In the course of the fall I pulled up several 
stalks in different parts of my field, I found most 
of the roots to have struck down. They were 
generally from eight to ten inches long, many of 
them from twelve to fourteen, and I found one 
seventeen. ‘These roots, instead of extending over 
the ground, covered a diameter of about ten inches, 
the stalk being the centre. Where the roots run 
perpendicularly it necessarily follows that the corn 
is less injured by the last cultivation, and though I 
have known persons assert that the cutting the 
roots of corn did it no injury, [ never could come 
into the opinion. I corresponded with a very 
intelligent farmer in Virginia, about the coulter 
plough, who stated that corn cultivated by the 
coulter plough suffered less ina heavy drought 
than when common corn ploughs were used ; for 
this two reasons may be assigned—the ground 
retains moisture longer than when turned over by 
consecutive ploughing, and the roots striking deep- 
er, are less exposed to the influence of the sun. I 
do not say that the cultivation | have mentioned 
would be suitable to all soils; mine is a friable 
mould with ared clay bottom ; perhaps it would 
not answer ina stiff tenacious clay. 

The drag log is made of the following materials. 
A solid square piece of timber, six feet long by 


twelve inches, another piece five feet long, of 


sufficient strength to bear the weight of the log, 
to be connected by pieces eight inches long, be- 
sides what is allowed for tenons, the two long 
pieces to be connected by the short ones, so that the 
part of the log next to the ground will run even on 
it. ‘I'wo strong oxen will carry it, and hold way 
with two flushing ploughs. ‘Thecoulter plough I 
cannot describe on paper, it may be seen at Mr. 
R. B. Carmichael’s, near Centreville, or at my 
house on Wye. They were made by Mr. Ham- 
bleion, at Wye Mill. I ama very inexperienced 
farmer; most of your readers know that my early 
days were devoted to a different occupation, and [ 
should feel unwilling, from the experience of a 
single year,to involve any farmer in cultivation 
like mine. If any shall be disposed to try it, I 
would recommend that he should confine it to part 
of his crop, and they could then determine by 
comparison the advantages of the cultivation. 

I havea strong and abiding attachment to the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland. I have been in 
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several of the Atlantic states, and I believe the 
natural fertility, the internal resources, and advan- 
tages of the Eastern Shore are equal to any region 
of the same extentin any of them. We have 
barren sandy districts, which ought never to have 
| been cleared, or cultivated; they have desolate 
hills and mountains, in New York and Pennsy!- 
vania, which the hand of industry can never 
improve. I have witnessed with high gratification 
the progressive improvement of our agriculture ; 
and if the enormous debt which now hangs upon 
us, (the handy work of internal improvers,) does 
not bring ruin and desolation upon the state; the 
day ts not far distant, when the increased produc- 
tion of our lands will establish their real value. 
Wau. CARMICHAEL. 
Wye, March 20. 





From the Germantown Telegraph. 


ON THE SUPERIOR ADVANTAGES OF GROW- 
ING ORCHARD GRASS WITH RED CLOVER. 


Read before the Philadelphia Society for promoting Agriculture, 
March 4, 1840, by James Mease, M. D., V. President. 
My attention was first called to this subject 
when reading the late Mr. Bardley’s ‘ Notes on 
Husbandry,’ (1799,) in which he states the bene- 








tits to be derived from the sowing together the two 
grasses first mentioned , and his remarks appeared 
so well founded in reason, that | was disposed to 
pursue the practice he recommended ; but before 
trying the experiment, [ consulted the late Alger- 
non Roberts, of Philadelphia county, one of our 
best farmers, on the subject, and was pleased to 
hear him approve of the measure. 

My question was, ‘* Which was the best grass 
to grow with red clover?’ He answered at once, 
“Orchard grass,” by reason of their blossoming 
at the same time, and the orchard grass giving 
early and late pasture, which wasa great object 
with him, as he devoted his attention to the supply 
of butter for the Philadelphia Market. Joseph 
Cooper, of new Jersey, to whom IL also applied lor 
an opinion on the same point, was equally prompt 
in favor of the union of the two grasses in question. 
‘Thus backed, I had no hesitation in deviating from 
the usual routine adopted in Delaware, and still 
continued very generally throughout Pennsylva- 
nia; and upon the first field of wheat which I laid 
down, viz: in 1805, I had sown the following 
spring, 12 measured pints of clover seed with one 
bushel and a halfof orchard grass seed previously 
well mixed. Afier the grain was removed, I saw, 
with very great delight, both grasses thickly 
covering the ground, and nearly ashigh as the 
stubble ; and late in the autumn had the satislac- 
tion to see my cows enjoying a luxurious, succu- 
lent repast, after the fields, which were sown with 
timothy and clover in the vicinity had ceased to 
supply it. Butthis gratification was small when 
compared with that [ experienced the following 
spring, by beholding the towering orchard grass 
in full blossom at the same time with its compa- 
nion, and the ground thickly set with both. Re- 
serving a certain space for maturing the seed of 
the orcl:ard grass, { had the crop cut when a few 
only of the clover blossoms were beginning to turn, 
being then sure of perfect maturity of the rest, and 
found that they, equally with the leaves, retained 
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their connexion with the stalk much better than 
when the grass was cut afier the clover blossoms 
had assumed a dark hue. Another advantage 
at‘ending this early cutting is, that the stalks pre- 
serve their pliancy and are eaten freely by cattle; 
whereas they are wasted when they become hard 
from the mowing having been done at a late 
period. 

My experience of six years of the union of the 
two grasses enables me to say that the advantages 
of sowing orchard grass in preference to timothy, 
are as follows: 

1. ‘Two crops in place of one. 

2. Good pasture late in the autumn instead of 
none. 

3. The curing of both grasses in full perfection, 
while, when timothy is sown, the clover blossoms 
and leaves are dead, black, and chiefly fall off in 
the curing of the hay, owing to the ripening of the 
timothy from 12 to 15 daysafter theclover. Farm- 
ers will never cut their grass until the timothy is 
fil for the scythe. 

4. Early pasture, even before the pestiferous, 
hateful wild garlic makes its appearance, or at 
least as early as the latter, and by its rapid growth, 
smothers or lessens the crop of this enemy to the 
products of the dairy. The same remarks apply 
to the autumna! growth of garlic. 

Orchard yrass is upon a par with timothy, in 
point of nutritive quality and of animal partiality, 
and will command nearly as great a price as 
timothy. ‘Two crops, and the early and late 
pasture of the orchard grass make up for the small] 
difference in the price of hay from the two grasses. 


PRESERVATION OF PUMPKINS. 


From the American Farmer. 


We understand that Mr. C. S. W. Dorsey is 
at this time feeding his mi!ch-cows freely on pump- 
kins of last year’s growth, which are in a state 
of perlect preservation. ‘The butter is of the finest 
quality, and of the richest color, as might be ex- 
pected, from such food. His mode of preserving 
so perfectly a vegetable which, while it can be 
kept sound, all consider so valuable, but which 
has generally been found to be delicate and perish- 
able, is worthy of being noted. We understand 
his system to be to cover the space in his barn 
intended for their preservation with dry straw, say 
a foot or 18 inches thick. On this is placed a layer 
of pumpkins, and on that another thick layer of 
straw, and so on; and the resultis that his cows 
have been supplied to the present time with an 
abundance of this superior food, in a perfectly 
sound and pure condition. 


SUGAR BEET AND RUTA BAGA,. 


From the American Farmer. 
Wye, Queen Anne Co. Md., 

March 26, 1840. 

In a late No. of the American Farmer, Mr. 
Barney’s manner of storing roots for winter use, is 
given. | have grown rutabaga for several years, 
and also sugar beet for the last two, which | 
esteem more valuable, but intend still to plant ruta 
baga. As thecrops are planted at different sea- 


sons, success might attend one, wherejthe other 
failed. From my observation the sugar beet at- 
tains maturity by the middle of September—the 
ruta baga continues to grow till the frost becomes 
sharp. ‘lo preserve them through the winter, I 
dig a long pit sufficient to contain my crop, and 
build over it a frame composed of oak forks, and 
pine poles ; the two sides are four feet perpendi- 
cular, which, with the ends and top, are thatched 
with corn-stalks, and the top covered thick with 
the dry leaves of the pine. [am careful to con- 
struct the house so as to exclude light, wind and 
rain. Jinsert a small wooden pipe through the 
top to carry off the exhalations from the roots ; and 
the door, which is also made to fit close, is never 
opened, except to get out the reots. I have used 
the last of my roots, within a few days. My crop 
of both was twenty tons, and a trusty servant, who 
has had the charge of them, tells me there is not’ 
more than two bushels damaged in the whole 
lot. 

[ pulled my roots about the last of October, and 
afier separating the tops, lelt them todry, and then 
stored them in bulk. ‘The ruta baga is a hardy 
plant, and might safely have been lett out longer. 
Some of my neighbors tell me that their sugar 
beets were much damaged by the early frosts of 
November. 

! donot intend to put my plan in competition 
with Mr. Barney’s—in a grazing country, perhaps 
his is the best, but in ours, where the principal 
benefits derived from cattie are butter, milk and beel 
for domestic use, and oxen for burden, it is an 
object to save labor and cost. If a Pennsylvania 
farmer who expends as much in building his 
barn as his dwelling, reads this communication, he 
will perhaps say the contrivance is worthy of the 
country from which it comes 
Wo. CARMICHAEL. 


BEAN PODS POISONOUS TO SWINE. 


From the New England Farmer. 


Mr, Breck—Some years ago, I had thrown into 
my hog pen, where there were six shoats, some 
Saba, commonly called Civy, bean pods. When I 
came from my work at noon, I found them all sick, 
vomiting and in very great distress. Not knowing 
then that the bean pods had been given to them. If 
went to dosing them with such things as I supposed 
might be good, but, in spite of all my efforts, in 
about one hour after my first discovery of their be- 
ing ailing, five of them were dead. I opened and 
examined one of them,and found that all of a 
liquid kind was thrown up, and the potatoes with 
which they were fed in the morning, together with 
whey, were ina hard lump, and the bean pods 





mixed in with them. 

Some suppose that it is the spur onthe end of 
that kind of bean pod which does the mischief. I 
am ofa different opinion, because those spurs, when 
green, are too soit to have any bad eflect. I be- 
lieve them to be poisonous ; my hogs were evi- 
dently poisoned. Every man, who keeps hogs, and 
raises civy beans, ought to know that it is danger- 
ous to give these pods to hogs, and that it may be 
more generally known, is the reason of this com- 
munication. Levetr PETERS. 





Westborough, March 3, 1840. 
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MANURE, AND THE ILL EFFECTS OF DIRTY 
STABLES. 


From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 

The following judicious remarks on the preser- 
vation of the urine of animals, have been extracted 
from Hayward’s Agriculture, and may be accepta- 
ble and useful to the readers of the Cabinet. — 

‘The superior effect cf putting the manure on 
the land as it is produced, as stated by Sir H. Da- 
vy tobe the case with Mr. Coke, may be accounted 
for as arising from the urine absorbed by the litter 
which, if left in the usual way, spread in an open 
yard, would have been wasted and lost.” 

To show the fertilizing effects of urine, Sir John 
Sinclair says, ‘every sort of urine contains the 
essential elements of vegetables in a state of solu- 
tion. ‘The urine of a horse, being so much lighter, 
would be more valuable than its dung, if both must 
be conveyed to any distance. The urine of six cows 
or horses will enrich a quantity of earth sufficient 
to top-dress one acre of grass land ; and as it would 
require four pounds worth of dung to perform the 
same operation, the urine ofa cow or horse is worth 
about twelve shillings ($3) per annum, allowing 
eight shillings per acre as the expense of preparing 
the compost. ‘The advantages of irrigating grass 
lands with cow urine, almost exceed belief. Mr. 
Harley, of Glasgow, (who keeps a large dairy in 
that town,) by using cow urine, cuts some small 
fields of’ grass six times ; and the average of each 
culting is fifieen inches in length.” . 

In a note to the above, the author observes, that 
“whilst recommending the careful and effectual 
draining of stables, for the preservation of the urine, 
as the most valuable part of animal manure, I will 
also state a circumstance which cannot be thought 
unworthy of notice to agriculturists, which occur- 
red to me, to show how necessary this is also to 
the health of animals. 

“‘T took possession ef some stables, with the 
horses that had been some time kept in them, and, 
to my misfortune, in a very short time I found that 
horses kept in those stables had been subject to 
the dreadful disease called the mad staggers for 
several years. Some horses had died, and the 
horses then there, and which had been for some 
time kept in the stables, were in wretched condi- 
tion. ‘Two fine fresh horses which were put into 
them were within a few months seized with the 
mad staggers, and one of them literally killed him- 
self by knocking his head about against the manger 
and stall; the other was saved by copious bleeding 
and removed into a fresh stable, but was so redu- 
ced as to be lessened in value one-half. My neigh- 
bors advised the pulling down the stables, consider- 
ing the disease infectious ; but having, on going 
iuto the stables early in the morning, been almost 
suffocated and blinded by obnoxious gas, I exa- 
mined the floor and drains, when } found the former 
to consist of large burr stones, laid on a stiff clay ; 
and the floor sunk so low below the drain, as not to 
admit of the draining away of the urine. This 
struck me to bea sufficient cause to affect the brain 
of any animal confined in it, the same as it had the 
horses. I therefore had the floor taken up, relaid, 
and properly drained ; and the walls and ceiling, 
manger, cribs, &c. washed with quick lime; and 
from that time for ten years, I never had a diseased 
horse.” 
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flammation of the brain of the horse, produced, in 
all probability, by inhaling noxious, acrid gases, 
such as are the product of foul stables ; for we never 
see cases of this disease among horses that breathe 
@ pure, uncontaminated atmosphere. Horses 
which are kept in confined stables in cities, where 
the manure and urine are deposited in celiars un- 
derneath them, are most subject to this disease. 
The remedy, or rather the mode of preventing the 
disease, is so obvious, that every person who has 
charge of so valuable an animal as the horse, 
should be apprised of the importance of keeping a 
clean stable, so as to insure apure atmosphere, that 
the lungs or brain may not suffer injury by inhaling 
ammoniaca! gas or spirit of hartshorn, which tends 
to produce irritation and inflammation of the fine, 
tender membranes, which line the nasal processes 
and the lungs of all animals. 

The disease called hollow horn in cattle, is in- 
flammation of the intetior of the head and horns, 
which communicate with the nasal processes, and 
very probably proceeds from the same cause which 
produces mad staggers and glanders in horses; to 
wit, foul acrid gases, inhaled in sufficient quantities, 
and fora time sufficient to irritate the very delicate 
membranous structure of the interior of the head, 
so as to excite inflammation, and finally euppura- 
tion, mortification and death. This is rendered the 
more probable, as horses and cows when stabled are 
generally enveloped in one common atmosphere, 
and the disease does not often show itself till 
the season is considerably advanced, when the foul 
malaria has had a long time to operate on the ten- 
der parts to which it is constantly applied while 
breathing. Milk cows are generally more closely 
confined than bulls or young cattle, and it is be- 
lieved they are much the most /requent subjects of 
the disease. It is hoped this subject will claim the 
careful examination of all intelligent farmers, and 
it is desired that their observations may be record- 
ed and published, whether they go to sustain the 
above theory or to destroy it. Of one thing we are 
all certain, that to breathe pure, uncontaminated air 
is more conducive to health, than to inhale that 
which is foul and irritating to the lungs. An oc- 
casional smell of a hartshorn bottle may not be 
disagreeable or unwholesome, if itis not too con- 
centrated ; but to be enveloped in an atmosphere 
of it for half our time, during the winter season, 
which is the case with a very large proportion of 
our horses and cattle, cannot be expected to pro- 
mote the healthy action of the system, but on the 
contrary to produce disease and premature death. 

AGRICOLA. 





EXTRACT FROM AN ADDRESS TO THE MIDDLE- 
SEX (MASS.) SOCIETY OF HUSBANDRY AND 
MANUFACTURES. BY REV. H. COLMAN, 


From the New Genesee Farmer. 


What constitutes national wealth? What are 
commerce and trade and manufactures all concern- 
ed with but the products of the field? A single 
article of the produce of southern agriculture is 
rated this year at 80,000,000 of dollars. But vast as 
this value of the cotton crop may seen, it is litile 
compared with the value ofthe wheat and the corn 
crop, and the amount of vegetables and grasses, of 
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the country. It is impossible to come at any exact | into consideration every thing—negroes, land, 
estimate of these matters; but every individual | mules, stock, fences, ditches, farming utensils, all 
imay approach an estimate by considering what is | of which must be kept up and improved in value— 
the expense of cotton to him in the year compared | the effort therefore must not be merely to makea 


with other expenses incidental to his clothing and 
subsistence. 

We have, it its true, in modern times, invented 
another mode of increasing national wealth, and 
that is by the creation of biils of credit, bank notes, 
promises to pay. Many of us are simple enough 
to believe that we grow rich just in proportion as 
we multiply and can circulate these promises to 
pay. Now, Il admit that to a certain extent and 
within rigid limits this may be a wholesome ope- 
ration ; but is it any actual increase of wealth ? 
Does a man grow rich in proportion as he multi- 
plies his promissory notes of hand? In private 
life, this would be deemed an Jrish way of getting 
rich ; in associations it does not differ {rom this. I 
mean where itis mere credit; not resting upon 
actual accumulations, nor based upon prospective 
results, which are as certain as any thing future in 
human calculations can be. But when these 
promises to pay are once made, who is to pay 
them? If they are ever paid at all, it must be by 
the hand of productive labor—by the products of 
the field or the sea. If productive labor does not 
make them good, they will never be good for any 
thing. Every bill of credit that is issued is 
an assessment upon the industry of the country. 
Jt would have been well for the public had they 
seen this belore they incurred the tremendous 
losses which they have already suffered. It would 
be well if they could see it now in season to guard, 
as well as \hey may, against the tremendous ex- 
plosions which must accompany the extravagance 
and reckless extension of a system fraught with 
innumerable evils to the honest industry of the 
country, aud adapted to frame the profligate idler’s 
palace out of the laborer’s bones ! 

Butiwhen will men learn any thing from expe- 
rience ? What we call the public is a long-eared 
animal. ‘The craliy understand him. ‘They go 
into the pasture with their measure of oats, the 
same decoy which has caught many silly animals 
before him, and shake it before his eyes, holding 
the bridle behind their backs and coming up the 
blind side of him: belore he can touch his nose to 
to the grain he finds the bit in his mouth. Then 
it isall over; and he must take patiently the whip, 
which sometimes at every stroke brings blood, if 
he attempts by rearing or kicking to throw his rider. 


RULES FOR OVERSEERS. 


From the Carolina Planter. 


Mr. Editor:—When [ employ an overseer, I 
read to him the rules of my plantation, and give 
him to understand at once that he is to be govern- 
ed by them, It is part of my contract. Those 
which relate more particularly to the overseer’s 
duty, I send you for publication. I cannot help 
thinking that if such rules were generally adopted 
and enforced, this useful and necessary class of 
men would be improved. FRANKLIN, 


RULES OF THE PLANTATION. 


Ast. A good crop means one that is good, taking 
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given number of bales cf cotton, but as much as 
can be made without interrupting the steady in- 
crease in value of the rest of the property. 

2d. The overseer will never be expected to 
work in the field, but he must always be with the 
hands when not otherwise engaged in the employ- 
er’s business—and will be required to attend on 
occasion to any pecuniary transaction connected 
with this plantation. 

3. ‘he overseer must never be absent a single 
night or an entire day without permission pre- 
viously obtained. Whenever absent at church or 
elsewhere, he must be on the plantation by sun 
down without fail. 

4ih. He must attend every night and morning 
at the stalls, and see that the mules are watered, 
cleaned and fed, and the doors locked. He must 
keep the stable key, at night, and all the keys ina 
safe place, and never allow any one to unlock a 
crib but himself. He must endeavor also to be 
with the plough hands at noon. 

5th. The overseer must visit every negro house 
at daylight in the morning and see that ail are out. 
Once a week or more he must visit them alter 
horn blow at night, to see thatall are in. Once 
a week he must visit every negro quarter alter 
night. The horn will be blown in winter at 8, in 
summer at 9 o’clock, afier which no negro must 
be seen out of his house. 

6th. The overseer will be expected not to de- 
grade himself by charging any negro with carry- 
ing news to the employer. ‘There must be no 
news to carry. The employer will not encour- 
age tale bearing, but will question every negro in- 
discriminately whenever he thinks proper about 
all matters connected with the plantation, and re- 
quire him to tell the truth. When he learns any 
thing derogatory to the overseer he will immedi- 
ately communicate it to him. 

7th. The overseer must ride but one horse un- 
less he obtains permission to do otherwise. And 
as the employer’s business will require his whole 
attention he is expected to see but little company. 

Sih. He will be expected to obey strictly all in- 
structions of the employer. His opinion is request- 
ed on all questions relative to plantation matters 
as they arise, and will be treated with respect, but 
when not adopted he must cheerfully and {aithtul- 
ly carry into effect the views of the employer, with 
a sincere desire to produce a successiul result. He 
must carry on all experiments with fidelity, and 
note the results carefully, and he must, when in- 
structed by the employer, give a fair trial to all 
new methods of culture and new implements ol 
agriculture. 

9th. The whole stock will be under the imme- 
diate charge of the overseers, and he will attend to 
them personally, with the assistance of’ any negro 
he may choose from time to time. He must see 
and feed every hog at least twice a week, and salt 
and count the cattle once a month. The overseer 
must without being asked, inform the employer ol 
ors thing going on that may concern or interest 

im. 

10th. The negroes must be made to obey and to 
work, which may be done by an overseer who at- 
tends regularly to his business, with very little 
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whipping ; much whipping indicates a bad tem- 
pered or an inattentive manager, and will not be al- 
lowed. The overseer must never, on any occasion, 
unless in self’ defence, kick a negro, or strike him 
with his hand, ora stick, or the but-end of his 
whip. No unusual punishment must be resoried 
to without the employer's consent. 

11th. The sick must be treated: with great ten- 
derness, and visited at least three times a day, and 
at night if necessary. The greatest attention must 
be paid to all the children; and they must be kept 
clean, dry and warm by the nurses. Suckling and 
pregnant women must be indulged as much as 
circumstances will allow,and never worked as much 
as others. Sucklers must be allowed time tosuckle 
children, and kept working as near the house as 
possible. No lilting, spinning [?] or ploughing 
must be required of pregnant women. 

12th. The use of'spirits is absolutely forbidden 
on this plantation, unless when prescribed by a 
physician—not even a Christmas dram is allowed 
the negroes. Should the overseer get drunk he 
must expect to be instantly discharged. 

13th. The overseer is particularly enjoined to 
keep the negroes as much as possible out of the 
rain and from all kinds of exposure, and to see 
that they make good fires in cold weather and 
after rains. 

14th. The overseer must not punish the driver 
except on some extraordinary emergency that will 
not allow of delay, until the employer is consulted. 
Of this rule, the driver is, however, to be kept io 
entire ignorance. 

15th. It is distinctly understood in the agree- 
ment with every overseer, that whenever dissatis- 
fied he can quit the employer’s service, on giving 
him one month’s notice in writing—and that the 
employer may discharge him at any time, by pay- 
ing him for his services up to that period, at the 
same rate as he agreed to pay for the year. 





ON ROOT CULTURE, AND THE DISTANCES RE- 
QUIRED BY DIFFERENT ROOTS. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


March 6th, 1840. 

In your February number [ perceive that one 
of your correspondents, who says he is a enltivator 
in latitude 41°, has bestowed upon me a brief com- 
plimentary notice, for which I here beg leave to 
return him my thanks. But he has done it ina 
way to produce erroneous impressions in regard to 
the meaning of the passages to which he refers 
in one of my former communications, and there- 
fore [ owe it, both to your readers and mysell, to 
endeavor to correct his mistake. 

In speaking of the proper distances to sow tur- 
nips, he says: “I think two feet ridges might do, 
if straight.” ‘This remark he prefaces by aszert- 
ing, as a thing absolutely certain, although it is 
very far from being so, that “narrow intervals,” 
(by which he means any less than three feet.) 
“in the United States, are inadmissible.” With 
what propriety he can apply this unqualified asser- 
tion to a country comprehending somewhere 
about 25 degrees of latitude, with every varie'y of 
soil and climate to be found within such limits, ] 
will not now inquire, but will confine my remarks 
chiefly to my own case. Your correspondent has 
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misconstrued me in this respect: he says, “I 
think two feet ridges might do, if straight.” Now 
this is mere matter of opinion, worth little or no- 
thing, as such, to any body; but it is matier of 
experience also. Fur, more than once, I have ac- 
tually compared two and three feet drills, wot 
“ridges,”’ which do not suit our climate, (about 
374 degrees,) so well as drills on-a level surface, 
where the roots have a little earth thrown to them 
as soon as the leaves are nine or ten inches high. 
This comparison was made in similar soils, and 
of similar fertitity, as far as I could judge; al- 
though, if there was any difference, the three-leet 
drills in the last trial were in the richest ground. 
It is true, that the comparison was not as accu- 
rate as it might have been, and as it shall be here- 
after, if I] live, for 1 did not weigh. But I could 
discover no difference either in the general or par- 
ticular size of the roots, although I examined 
them very minutely; and the fact being indispu- 
table, that the two-feet drills produced in number 
one-third more roots, [ inferred that the whole 
quantity was nearly, or quite, one-third greater, 
and would, consequently, more than pay for the 
extra labor, to say nothing of the common opi- 
nion, that middle-sized roots contain more nu- 
triment in proportion to their bulk, than those 
of the largest size. Much of this I admit was 
conjecture, and of course may be wrong ; but the 
comparison can easily and fairly be made by any 
body who has curiosity enough to make it; for 
three or four rows at each distance will suffice. 
Conjectures, however, and assertion too, will be 
found, upon examination, to constitute a large 
portion of your correspondent’s communication. 
Thus, after saying, ‘‘ {1 have had leaves of turnips 
to measure three-leet frequently, before the bulk 
was much larger than a goose-egg,”’ he asks this 
question, “If such plants were in two-feet ridges, 
what would become of them?” This question 
he answers himself by replying: ‘ Evidently 
enough they would be smothered.” Now I can 
truly affirm that I have never seen such evidence, 
although J also have had leaves of the ruta baga 
turnip to measure three-feet in two-feet driile, but 
not frequently ;”’ and nothing like smothering has 
ever occurred, for they had enough of light, air 
and moisture to make them grow very weil. But 
the fact is, inregard to turnips, that the larger the 
leaves, the smaller will be the roots in proportion. 
Again, in speaking of beets, your correspondent 
confidently asserts, that the mangel wurtzel is 
‘far superior for cattle to all the rest.” In reply 
to this, J must beg leave to say, that he ouglit not 
to expect such anonymous authority to stand good 
against the numerous names of experienced farm- 
ers which have appeared in several of our agri- 
cultural journals, who give the preference, after 
comparative trials, to the white sugar-beet. To 
these have been added several! statements of che- 
mical analyses, proving that the latter kind of 
beet, had considerabiy more of the saccharine 
principle than the former. Now, if that principle 
in vegetables be the chief source of nutriment to 
the animals fed on them, it inconteatably follows, 
that your correspondent’s preference for mangel 
wor'zel for cattle is more a matter of fancy than 
of fact. 

Towards the close of his communication, your 
correspondent adds: ‘*T have a word or two more 
to say respecting the distance at which turnips 
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and beets ought to be drilled.” He then asserts, 
that, “any thing Jess than three-feet wili not an- 
swer, and, even at that, it is almost impossible to 
give them the requisite tillage, if the preparation 
is good.”” [I will not affirm that mine has ever 
been what he would call “good.” But I can 
truly say, that in such as it has been, I have 
never found any thing like an impossibility in 
giving them what I deemed requisite tillage with 
@ proper coulter, a very small plough and the 
hand-hoe, even in two-feet drilis, ‘if straight,” 
as they may very easily be made by any one who 
chooses to take the trouble. Be it remembered, 
that I confine my remarks to latitude 37 or 38°. 
And be it also remembered, that the use of the 
plough in the culture of the root-crops, is every 
whiere, I believe, discontinued before the !eaves of 
the plants nearly reach their full growth. 

From the whole context of the communication 
which has elicited my remarks, I conclude that 
your correspondent thinks we should be regulat- 
ed in the distances at which we drill our root 
crops, by the length and size of theirleaves. Ad- 
mit this to be true, and [ would ask why he re- 
commends the same distance for beets as for ruta 
baga, since the leaves of the former are little, if 
any, more than half the size of the latter? Surely 
this must be an oversight. 

When I began this letter, | intended nothing 
more than to explain away what appeared to me 
a misconstruction, (although not a wilful one,) 
of certain remarks of mine in a former com- 
munication. But on perusing what I have writ- 
ten, I perceive that I have been led insensibly into 
several comments on your correspondent’s opi- 
nions relative to the general management of root- 
crops, but especially of ruta baga and beets. 
Should these comments appear to him to be {reer 
than the occasion called for, I assure him that 
they proceeded from no other motive than the one 
by which he himself appears to be guided—to 
wit, the good of our common cause. Although 
we difler in regard to the matters which I have 
epecified, | agree with him perfectly as to the 
great importance of root-crops, and the necessity 
of much more attention than is usually paid to 
the seasons or times, together with the proper 
soils and preparation for sowing or drilling all the 
different kinds usually relied upon for stock. Per- 
mit me here to add afew words relative to the 
diversity of opinions and practice which prevail on 
these subjects. Itis ascribable, in part, to the dif- 
ferences in soil, climate and fertility of the lands 
wherein our root-crops are cultivated. But chiefly 


to the want of curiosity, added to the obstinacy of 


those who undertake to prescribe in these matters, 
and who will insist upon the practice of their own 
particular locality being the best forall. A mo- 
ment’s reflection would prove this to be utterly 
absurd. But the great misfortune is, that for 
every one of our brethren who will take the trou- 
ble to reflect and inquire, there are probably thou- 
sands who will never be guilty of any such eetf- 
annoyance. Hence the slow progress which all 


must acknowledge to be made in every branch of 


our husbandry. Nothing illustrates this more 
clearly than the perpetual controversies in regard 
to root-crops. Yeta very few comparative trials 
with each particular kind, as to soil, fertility, dis- 
tances and culture, would suffice, if accurately 


for himself, which was best in his own situation, 

instead of pursuing, as we often do, some course 

which, if not the worst, is very far from being the 

best. Without such accurate trials, disputes will 

and must go on the end of time; for none of us 

can arrive at any thing like certainty in our prac- 

tice, merely by argumentations, however inge- 

nious and protracted. ‘These may serve to amuse 

and entertain, but can never afford useful instruc- 

tion without minute, intelligible details of practice 

and its results. 

In conclusion, I beg leave to present you with a 

brief’ tabular statement of my own practice in re- 

gard to root-crops ; not that I presume to ofler it 

as a rule for others, but in the hope of its doing 

some good, at least to such farmers and gardeners 
as have perhaps less experience than myself. I 

make the statement for two reasons; first, he- 

cause we hear no inquiry more frequently made by 
beginners in farming and gardening—nay, often 
by old practitioners, than about the best distances 
at which to plant or to drill the various plants 
which they cultivate. And secondly, because 
this very necessary information is not to be found 
in any one book of husbandry or horticulture that 
I have ever consulted. Many of them are suffi- 
ciently full and explicit in other respects, but all 
are more or less guilty of omissions in regard to 
distances. On this subject | now offer what I 
have culled fromm books, confirmed by my own ob- 
servation of the practice of others, and by nume- 
rous experiments made by myself with most of 
the specified roots. 


Kinds of roots and other | Distances of drills or 
plants. hills. 


Irish potatoes, - - - |2} feet by ldor 18 inches, 
if planted whole, 3 
feet each way, if in 





hilis. 
Ruta-baga, - - - - |2 feet by 10 or 12 inches. 
Sugar-beet and mangel 
wurizel, - - - - |18 inches by 8 or 10 
inches. 
Parsnips, - - - - |Do. by — do. 
Carrots, - - - - = |From9 to 12 inches by 
5 or 6 inches. 
Salsafy, - - - - - | Do. do. 


Jerusalem artichoke, From 3} to 4 feet each 
way, one or two tu- 
bers in a hill. 

Do. do. 3 slips orsets 
in a flat hill. 

Asparagus, - - - -|From9to12incheseach 

way, either for roots 

or seedling plants. 

Cabbages, - - - - |2feetby 1] forearly kinds, 


2$ by 18 inches for 


Common artichoke, 


late. 
Kale, Siberian and pur- 
ple cabbages, - - |1 foot by 4 inches. 
Cauliflower and broccoli, | From 44 to 5 feet each 
way. 
Brussels sprouts and va- , 
riegated kale, - - |Same distance as late 
cabbages. 
Spinach,- - - - - |9or 10 inches by 5 or6 
inches. 
Lettuce, - - - - - |10or 12 inches by8 or9 
inches. 





made, to enable each more certainly to determine 


Radishes, - - - - |6or 8 inches by 3 or 4 
inches. 
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Kinds of roots and other | Distances of drills or 
plants. hills. 

Cucumbers,- - - - |3 feet each way for ear- 


ly, and 4 feet for late, 
both in flat hills, or 3 
feet by 1, the rows 
supported by sticks. 

From 4 to 5 feet each 
way, in flat hills. 

From 6 to 8 feet each 
way in flat hills. 

3} feet each way in flat 
hills. 


Musk melons, - - - 


Water melons, - - - 


Early bunch cimlins 


Running squashes of 
every kind, and pump- 
kins, - - - = - 
quantity rather than 
size be the object, and 
in flat hills. 

From 3 to 33 feet, sown 
very thick. 


Early garden peas, - 


Late tall garden peas of 
every kind, - - - |From5 to 6 feet sown 
thin. 

Early dwarf snap-beans 
of every variety - - 
Late runningsnap-beans 

scarlet runners and 


Lima beans, - - - 


2} feet by 3 or 4 inches. 


4 or 4} feet each way, in 
flat hills. 

23 feet by 12 or 15 inches 
on level surface. 


Okra or gembo, 


Onions, - - - - - |12o0r 15 inches by 4 or5 
inches on level surface. 

Celery, - - - - - |4 feet by 6 or8 inches, in 
well manured trench- 
es. 

Tomato,- - ~ - ~- |8or 4 feet each way in 


flat hills, the vines to 
be supported by 3 or 4 
sticks around each hill. 





The above table I have taken, (as [ before re- 
marked, ) partly from books, and in part from the 
oral information of experienced farmers and gar- 
deners, confirmed by my own experience, having 
iong cultivated, at different times, nearly every ve- 
getable which I have enumerated. Some few I 
have omitted altogether, because I have never 
seen them at any table, nor scarcely ever heard 
them commended by any persons who had tasted 
them. It is possible that the whole table may ap- 
pear to some to be nothing more than telling every 
one what they knew before ; but, for the reasons 
already stated, 1 am sure that many will find it 
convenient to refer to it, at least in regard to the 
distances at which each kind of vegetable should 
be sownor planted. Of the seasons for these ope- 
rations | have said nothing, as they vary very 
much according to soil, climate and the tempera- 
ture of the weather ineach month. But many 
of our common almanacs give the requisite in- 
formation as to the proper seasons for planting and 
eowing in each latitude; and nearly all the old 
gardeners, every where, can tell those who are 
ignorant. There are, however. two subjects 
connected with the table, on which I will add a 
few ‘‘ more last words.” These are, the best kinds 
of manures, and the culture especially of root- 
crops. in regard to the first, f believe myself to 
Vor. VIIT—30 


5 or 6 feet each way, if 





be warranted by some 30 or 40 years’ observation 
and experience, in ya boy that the differences be- 
tween all the vegetable and vegeto-animal ma- 
nures, when applied in equal quantities, consist 
much more in the degree than in the nature of the 
fertility imparted, simply because one bulk, where 
all are of the same size, will contain more of the 
food of plants than another. Let me not be un- 
derstood as asserting that there is no difference 
whatever in kinds. All I contend for is, that it 
is far less than some reputed scientific agricultu- 
rists would make it: and thatin many of their 
apparently learned descants on the subject, so 
common in our old books of husbandry, especially 
when they come to speak of their complicated 
composts and expensive stercoraries, there is 
much more of quackery, than real utility, particu- 
larly to the farmers and planters of our country. 
[ have always found that the manure either of 
horses, cows, sheep or hogs, or ashes, all of which 
most of us can procure more easily than other 
kinds, would cause ail the varieties of plants 
usually cultivated here to grow quite as fast and 
perfectly, as any compost I have ever seen tried, if 
applied in proper quantities, and at the proper 
time. I have also found, in regard to all the ve- 
geto-animal manures, that it is best to apply them 
as fresh as possible, provided they be mixed with 
the soil, in time for the fermentation to be nearly 
or quite over just before the seed which you design 
to cultivate are sown or planted. In this state 
much less manure will suffice, which saves labor 
in the application, and prevents the loss that ine- 
vitably happens when fermentation takes placs 
before the manure is incorporated with the earth. 
Where plants appear to be “ burnt” by manure, 
(as *tis commonly said,) the effect is produced 
either by excess in the quantity used, or by too 
late an application, both of which faults are easily 
avoided. Should these and other manures be too 
scarce, and hard to procure in sufficient quanti- 
ties, even for the garden, an excellent substitute 
may be found ina strong infusion of soot and wa- 
ter, made about the color of good coffee. This 
mixture almost every one can procure. It should 
be applied between, not on the plants, and may be 
relied on as highly efficacious in bringing them to 
perfection: three or four times during their growth 
will suffice. 

Before I quit the subject of composts, let me re- 
mark that there is one, and which every farmer or 
planter may prepare, and which I will admit to be 
well worth making; not because it is at all better 
than any of the manures which I have mentioned, 
but becuse it prevents the entire waste of various 
putrescent substances to be found on every farm, 
that are usual!v thrown away and lost; but which, 
if heaped together, would soon ferment into a uni- 
form mass, capable, if soon used, of imparting 
considerable fertility to any of our arable lands. 
Against all other composts, or rather those which 
require the costly buildings called stercoraries, to 
form and preserve them, [ must here beg leave to 
enter a decided protest, at least for Virginia farms. 
In the first place, the expense of building, together 
with the labor of preparing and applying the com- 
pound, will exceed, unless I greatly err, the profit 
to be derived from it ; and, secondly, the waste of 
manure, by fermentation, will be very great, not- 
withstanding all the precaution which may be 
taken to guard against it; not to mention the in- 
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tolerably offensive and noxious stench which such 
places constantly generate, and which none but 
Flemish or Chinese noses could be forced to en- 
counter without severe compulsion. This objec- 
tion may, perhaps, appear somewhat too fastidious 
to those whose olfactory nerves are less sensitive 
than my own, and therefore I will not urge it any 
farther than it concerns the health of the laborers 
who are frequently exposed to such odors. An 
aimosphete fully impregnated with them cannot 
pessibly be wholesome, either for man or beast, 
and, consequently, it should be our study rather to 
prevent than to create them. 

On the subject of culture my remarks will 
relate chiefly to root crops, and are designed prin- 
cipally as a reply to your correspondent’s assertion, 
that, “in the United States, narrow intervals” (by 
which he means less than three feet) ‘are inad- 
missible.”” Now it is a fact, witnessed by many 
of my neighbors, that J, who live, as I before re- 
marked, in latitude about 373°, have ventured to 
admit these ‘“ inadmissible intervals” several 
times, and have had ocular proof, not only that a 
well broke horse or mule could easily walk between 
rows of ruta baga two feet apart, without treading 
on the plants, while it was proper to use the 
plough, but that there was no discernible smother- 
ing whatever of the roots, even of plants whose 
leaves were three feet long; nor was there any 
perceptible difference in the quantities of' roots 
produced by the two and three feet. drills. The 
implements used were a single coulter, small 
enough for one horse, and a small double mould- 
board plough of cast iron, made for the purpose, 
which throws the dirt to the right and left at the 
same time, and thereby aids the hand-hoe in earth- 
ing up the plants to the requisite height of five or 
six inches. For the culture of all plants in drills 
Jess than two feet apart, the implements which I 
preler to all others that I have yet tried, are the 
three-pronged hoe, and the common weeding hoe 
with a narrow blade. The first pulverizes, whiie 
it gives the proper depth of tillage; the latter ef- 
feciually kills the grass and weeds, at the same 
time that it draws to the roots the necessary quan- 
tity of earth. The pronged hoe is so far superior 
to any thing else I have ever seen, for two other 
very common operations on every farm, that I 
think it may probabiy be useful to give a sketch of 
it; for it is not used, I believe, nor even known in 
many parts of our state, although common iu 
others. ‘The operations to which I allude are, the 
throwing of coarse manure into carts or tumbrels, 
and the cleaning out the bLotioms of ditches or 
drains, wherein anv kind of trash has accumulated. 
In those matters it will do more than double the 
work of the implements commonly used, and with 
less effort to the laborer who handles it. The eye 
of the hoe should be made like that of a grubbing 
hoe, and attached to the centre prong, which 
should be about 8 inches long and one inch wide 
next the eye, tapered to 5-8ihs width at the point. 
‘The thickness should also be 5-8ihs reduced at the 
point, to a sharp edge. The outside prongs should 
be of the same size as the centre prong, «nd weld- 
ed to that oa the inside close to the eye, and all of 
them should be slightly curved inward. Let the 
intervals between the prongs be about 2 inches.* 


* If the hoe were laid with its back on the ground, 
and a line traced around it, by the outside of the outer 
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This very useful implement, Marshall says, has 
been used from time immemorial in several parts 
of England, and is called a ‘‘ haul-to.” Col. John 
Taylor of Caroline, I believe, first used it in our 
state; at least f never heard of them before I saw 
them on his farm, some thirty-odd years ago, and 
Il have never been without them since. 

So much for root-culture in drills, and the im- 
plements which seem to me best calculated for the 
purpose. When hills are used, either for roots or 
other plants, let me earnestly recommend that, 
instead of making them as usual, at right angles 
with each other, they should be so made, as for the 
hills in every other row to be opposite the inter- 
vals of the row last made. In this way, although 
the hills will be the same distance from each other 
as when they were made at right angles, the rows 
themselves will be so much nearer in the mode re- 
commended, as to make a difference in its favor of 
many hundred hills in every acre. This diffe- 
rence will exceed 500 per acre, if the hills be made 
three feet apart each way, as any person who may 
doubt my word may easily prove to himself, if he 
will take the trouble to make the calculation. To 
those who prefer saving a little extra trouble, to 
making the most of their arable lands, | would 
say—‘‘go on, good, easy, self-satisfied souls, as 
many of your progenitors have been going on for 
centuries past ; far be it from me to presume that 
you will condescend, even to listen to any thing I 
can say in the form of recommendation. TI ven- 
ture not upon any attempt so utterly hopeless.” 
My humble efforts are addressed to those only, 
who, like myself, believe that the best informed 
among us will always have something to learn ; 
and may always be benefited by the free inter- 
communication of each other’s knowledge and 





prongs and the eye, and straight across the cuiting 
ends of the three prongs, the plane surface so marked 
would be in size and shape much the same as those of 
a common hilling (or digging) hoe. The slight curve 
of the prongs is about the same as is most suitable for 
a common grubbing hoe. The angle which the prong- 
ed hoe makes with its handle, is that which suits best 
for the operation of digging, or which serves to make 
the prongs strike into the manure or earth precisely in 
the line of their direction. This useful implement is 
described in Taylor’s ‘Arator,’ and also in the account 
of the farming of Fielding Lewis, at page 17, vol. i. 
Farmers’ Register. 

The description given above by our correspondent 
was accompanied by a drawing, which we have taken 
the liberty to omit; because to wait for an engraving 
of it to be executed would probably compel us to keep 
back the publication two months ; and, moreover, the 
figure not being exactly represented by the drawing, 
it would not have served as a perfect guide for ‘he 
construction. We never object to the cost of illustra- 
tive engravings, and, on the contrary, would be pleased 
to have them whenever requisite ; but the difficulty of 
obtaining them, and the delay and disappointment in 
their execution, constitute one of the many drawbacks 
to the exertions of publishing an agricultural journal 
in Virginia, where there is no support afforded for an 
engraver—and very little for a publisher of any thing 
—except despicable party political writings.- Ep. F. R. 
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experience. And now, my good sir, hoping that; Second case—70 bushels, worth  - 24 00 
you and your readers may have patience to get Charges, seven years - 24 00 
through this long epistle, | remain your old friend Bs a 
and co-laborer. J. M. G. Balanced - - = 0000 





MANURING WITH GREEN CROPS. 


For the Farmers’ Register. 

Some time last year, Mr. Ruffin requested me 
to communicate the result of my improvemenis by 
ploughing down crops of oats. I have been wait- 
ing to have an opportunity of examin.ng a field 
now sowed down the third year in succession, (the 
iwo previous having been given to the laud ior 
improvement, ) and intended to be harvested this 
year. ‘Two successive years is the extent of my 
experience, and as exact results cannot be given, 
it is with much ditlidence 1 undertake to speak on 
the subject; yet, with the understandivy that | 
only record my opinions, I proceed. 

Suppose one acre of ground, worth $5, prepared 
and sowed with one bushel of oats, and the pro- 
duce be 10 bushels; and the sowing and harvest- 
iag thus continued for seven years in succession. 


Years > 2 & & 4. 7 
Produce 10 9 8 7 6© 5&8 4=49 


Loss 0 35 70 105 140 175 210 $7 35 
Land damaged to the amountot - - -2 65 
Total loss by harvesting, - - - - - 10 00 


Suppose the oats ploughed down when suflici- 
ciently ripe to vegetate, and the second growth 
also turned under in spring, and this process con- 
tinued for six years in succession, but harvesied 
the seventh ; then the produce would increase as 
iollows. 

10 20 30 40 50 60 70 bushels. 
70 bushels, at 35 cents, is - - $24 50 
Add, improvement of land - - 45 00 





69 50 


Off charges seven years - 24 50 





Total profit by improvement and harvest 45 OU 
Add original value of laud -—- 5 00 


Present value of land 60 00 
Stock can be put on the crops, sufficient to pay 
interest or reat. 




















I make the charges in both cases equal, because 
I consider the harvesting in the one case equal to 
the additional fallow in the other case. 


Years. Profit if crop be cut 1 yr, 
$0 00 
3 50 
- 700 
- 1050 
14 00 
17 50 
21 00 


By ploughing down oats for nine years in suc- 
cession, I suppose the produce the tenth ycar 
would be 100 bushels, which I would willingly 
take as a maximum; although I have lately no- 
ticed in the Cultivator thata Yankee has harvested 
130 bushels the acre. 


This yearI intend to begin sowing millet for 
improvement ; first taking otf rye, when in bloom, 
for hay ; then turning down the stubble and sow- 
ing millet; and when the millet is in bloom, turn- 
ing this down and again sowing rye. As millet 
delights in a dry soil, 1 suppose it would, on such, 
be preferable to oate ; but the oats would be pre- 
ferable to millet on damp clay. 


I have sowed rye on an oat fallow, which is well, 
provided it be not on stiff clay ; but in this case 
the deeper deposited oats are apt to appear in 
spring, to the damage of the rye. I have known 
a sufficiency of volunteer oats to rise, on clay 
grounds, for the production of a crop, without till- 
age or additional seed ; but such are of weakly 
constitution ; therefore, f would prefer ploughing 
and sowing, whether for improvement or har- 
vesting. 

My present impression is, that all things consi- 
dered, 1 would prefer oats and millet to any other 
crops, for improvement; but I deem it proper to 
state that I have never tried any beside oats, ex- 
cept clover and herds-grass, and these only on a 
limited scale. 


To him who has a small farm, and a supply of 
dung, manuring with green crops is out of the 
question ; to him who has much land and little 
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First case—Original value of land = - $5 00} dung, this manner of manuring is in the question. 
Off damages -— - 2 65| The impatient will receive simple interest; but 
- niiinieelitesil ° as the patient will receive compound. 
aes wee es ee « Suppose a poor acre of ground desired to be 
Second case—Present value of land - 50 00) .oved in wheat next fall: then I meee 
’ , spread dung, and sow oats ; ploughing these down 
Difference in _— me 7 a when in bloom—say first of June—sow millet ; 
Ditlerence in harvesting - ploughing these down when in bloom—say first of 
; October—sow wheat. 
Difference in processes - 55 - Dungworh - - - $900 
1st case—Loss by harvesting and damage 10 00 — and sowing eo ' : 
2d case—Gain by improvement & harvest 45 00 in wheat 92 25 
Harvestin do. 4 50 
Difference asabove- - 55 00 oS 20 00 
First case—Harvested in seven years, 49 bush.| 95 bushels wheat ; j 20 00 
Second case—Harvested one year, 70 bushels. Improvement of land - - 95 00 
First case—49 bushels worth ~~ - - $17 15) —— 45 00 
Charges, seven years - 24 50' 
———=—! Profit, - - - - : - 25 00 
Loss as above stated - 735] March, 1840. MounTAINEER. 
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MEMOIR OF A NEW METHOD OF PAINTING 
WITH MILK. BY A. A. CADET DE VAUX, 
MEMBER OF THE ACADEMICAL SOCIETY OF 

SCIENCE. 


From the Decade Philosophique. 


‘I published, inthe ‘ Feuille de Cultivateur,’ 
but at atime when the thoughts of every one were 
absorbed by the public misfortunes, a singular 
economica! process for painting, which the want 
of materials induced me to substitute, instead of 
painting in distemper. 

Take skimmed milk, one quart—fresh slacked 
lime, six ounces—oil of caraway, or linseed, or 
nut, four ounces Spanish white, say whiting, five 
pounds. Put the lime into a vessel of stone ware, 
and pour upon it a sufficient quantity of milk, to 
make a smooth mixture ; then add the oil by de- 
grees, stirring the mixture witha small wooden 
spatula; then add the remainder of the milk, and 
finally the Spanish white-—Skimmed milk, in 
summer, is often curdied, but this is of no conse- 
quence, as its fluidity is soon restored by its con- 
tact with the lime. Itis, however, absolutely ne- 
cessary that it should not be sour, for in that case, 
it would form with the lime a kind of calcareous 
acetate, susceptible of attracting moisture. The 
lime is slacked by plunging it into water, drawing 
it out, and suffering it to fall to pieces in the air. 
For painting white, the oil of caraway is to be pre- 
ferred, as it is colorless; for painting with the 
ochres, the commonest lamp oil may be used. 

The oil, when mixed with the milk and lime 
disappears, being entirely dissolved by the lime, 
and forms, with it, a calcareous soap. ‘The Span- 
ish white must be crumbled, and gently spread on 
the surface of the liquid, by which it is gradually 
imbibed and at last sinks. It must then be stirred 
with a stick. This paint is colored like distem- 
per, with charcoal, levigated with water, yellow 
ochre, &c. One of the properties of my paint, 
which we may term milk distemper paint, ( Pein- 
ture au lait de trempe,) is that it will keep for 
whole months, and requires neither time nor fire. 
In ten minutes we may prepare enough of it to 
paint a whole house; the above quantity being 
sufficient to paint the first layer of six toises. One 
may sleep in a chamber the first night afier it is 

ainted. New wood requires two coatings. | 

ave since given a greater degree of solidity to 
this method of painting, for it has been my aim, 
not only to substitute it in the place of painting 
in distemper, but also of oil paint. 

Resinous milk painting.—For work out of 
doors | add to the above paint—slacked lime, 2 oz. 
—oil, 2 oz.—white Burgundy pitch, 2 oz. The 
pitch is to be melted in oil, by a gentle heat, and 
added to the milk and oil. In cold weather, the 
mixture should be warmed, to prevent the pitch 


face, and when put on by a workman, equally as 
impervious to water. EX PERIMENTALIST. 





From the Farmers’ Monthly Visitor. 
IMPORTANT EXPERIMENT WITH POTATOES. 


Dear Sir :—-Having taken notes of the result of 
an experiment made by Mr. Newell Whitney of 
this town, inthe cultivation of the potato, which 
shows a very great saving of labor, as well as in- 
crease of the crop, [have thought it important that 
it be made known to the readers of your valaable 
journal. 

Although the introduction of the Rohan potato 
is, | believe, destined to be of more value to this 
country than the richest mines of gold and silver, 
yetit will necessarily be several years before its 
cultivation can become general ; until which time, 
if‘one half or two thirds the labor of cultivating 
the more common varieties can be saved, and at 
the same time the crop largely increased, our farm- 
ers should know it. 

Last spring Mr. Whitney broke upa piece of 
greensward, harrowed it thoroughly, carted upon 
it manure from the yard, at the rate of thirty-two 
loads to the acre, cross ploughed it, harrowed it 
again, and planted it in the usual manner in hills. 
At the proper season, alter ploughing between the 
rows, the piece was well hoed, which operation in 
due season was repeated. In the fall he dug from 
this piece, at the rate of three hundred bushels to 
the acre, which for this year, on account of the 
rust, was considered a great yield. 

By the side of this piece, on precisely the same 
quality of soil, manure from the yard was carted | 
and spread, at the same rate of thirty-two loads to 
the acre; the sward was then carefully turned 
over, and the furrows were laid flat with the roller. 
Between every other furrow, where they came to- 
gether, (that is, between the first and second, and 
between the third and fourth, and so on, ) holes two 
feet apart, were made with a sharpened stick, 
about three inches deep, large enough to receive the 
seed. Into each hole one piece of potatoe was put, 
and the holes filled up with mellow soil, even with 
the general surface of the field. ‘There was no 
further labor bestowed upon the crop till the dig- 
ging, when the quantity produced was a little 
over four hundred bushels to the acre. 

Both pieces were planted with the same variety 
of seed, mostly the common white, and also with- 
in the same week. The latter piece however came 
forward earlier, grew more luxuriantly, and soon 
completely covered the ground; and although ne- 
ver hoed, not a weed was to be seen init. Before 
digging, the field had the appearance of having 





from cooling, and to facilitate its union with the 
milk and oil. This painting has come analogy 
with that known by the name of encaustic.” 

’ | would merely observe that [ have used the 
above mixtures more or less extensively for several 
years, and that I am perfectly eatisfied, in my own 
mind, that by proper attention in mixing and ap- 
plying, it may be made, not only a cheap and 
economical, but a durable substitute for ordinary 
paints. Its appearance, when applied to the ex- 
terior of buildings, is more beautiful than that of 


been well hoed, the potatoes having raised up the 
ground above them. 

Tke amount of labor bestowed upon the last 
mentioned piece, including the digging and put- 
ting into the cetlar, was at the rate of fourteen days’ 
work tothe acre. In this estimate the work of the 
team is included, and considered equal to that of 
aman. This fourteen days’ work at the price for 
labor and board of hands, at the season when ex- 
pended, I shall estimate at ten dollars, to which 
add two dollars, the value of eight bushels of 
potatoes, the quantity per acre planted, at twenty- 





the best German lead—having a fine glossy sur- 


five cents per bushel, and we have twelve dollars 
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as the whole expense of the crop, which will 
make the cost of the potatoes only three cents per 
bushel. | 

The manure I do not take into the account, ex- 
cept the labor of' getting it out, as it is an article 
that costs the farmer nothing, although of the first 
importance. [t may be considered the tribute 
which the husbandman must pay back to the soil, 
as a return for the bounties received, and without 
which it will cease to reward his labors. Besides, 
the potato is generally planted as a preparatory 
crop, to fit the ground for the subsequent crop of 
wheat, to which,and the crop still to follow,the ma- 
nure should be charged. 

The price of potatoes in the field last fall was 
twenty cents per bushel, being higher than usual 
on account of the general short crop. This will 
give the very handsome profit of sixty eight dollars 
from one acre of land, after paying all expenses. 

The intelligent farmer, by comparing the two 
modes of cultivation, will readily see the great sav- 
ing in labor,gn that last described, which, if the 
crops were merely equal, would be of vast impor- 
tance: but when we find the crop one quarter 
greater the advantage of its general adoption 
would be incalculable. Asa preparation fora crop 
of grain, the next season, the two modes are vet 
to be tested: but from the statement of Mr. 
Whitney, that, although twice well hoed, and 
although he went over the piece once and pulled 
up all the weeds he could find, from the wetness 
of the season it was impossible to keep the weeds 
down, and many were found to have seeded, I 
should suppose the piece hoed might be in no 
better state for a crop of grain, than the other. 

For the benefit of those farmers who have not 
yet procured that useful implement, the roller, I 
will state, that Mr. Whitney doubts whether its 
use in his experiment was of any advantage, and 
that he will dispense with its use, at least in part, 
the next season. He thinks the potatoes will ex- 
tend their roots further, and thereby receive great- 
er advantage from the manure, if the furrow should 
not be pressed down by the roller. 

It may be proper to add, that neither of the 
above described pieces contained an acre ; but the 
ground was carefully measured, as well as the 
crop, and an accurate account kept of the labor 
expended, from which the calculations were made, 
a accuracy of which I will hold myself respon- 
sible. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
James A, Pappock. 
Craftsburg, Vi. Jan. 27th, 1840. 





CULTURE OF THE PEA. 


From the Cultivator. 


Mr. E. Bishop, of Washington co. Md., has 
requested some information on the culture of the 
pea—*‘ the best kind for field cultivation—the time 
of sowing—the quantity of seed per acre—the best 
mode of preparing the land—the best mode of 
harvesting—and the best mode of feeding. 

_ The pea is one of the most valuable crops grown 
inthe country, not only on account of its own 
intrinsic worth, but for its use as a preparation for 
other crops, particularly wheat. In all our wheat 








districts itis therefore extensively cultivated, and 
here as in England is considered next to the root 
crops as a preparative for that grain. The soil 
best adapted to the peais one that is good for 
wheat, and where that grain is certain, peas may 
be considered so. The preparation of the soil de- 
mands nothing peculiar ; it must only be made in 
good order forseed, in the manner required for 
other spring crops, by being well ploughed, harrow- 
ed, and if necessary manured. If manured too 
highly, however, the vine or haum is apt to be too 
abundant, and the pea itselfinferior in quantity and 
quality. In this as in most other cases too great 
a growth of vine or straw is incompatible with 
great crops of pulse or grain. Lime in all coun- 
tries has been found an essential ingredient of pea 
or wheat soils: and where it does not naturally 
exist in them, should be applied previous to at- 
tempting the culture of these crops. 

The kinds of pea most usually cultivated asa 
field crop, are the small yellow pea and the mar- 
rowfat. We prefer the latter; as it is equally 
certain with the other, is excellent for the table as 
well as for feeding, is as nutritious for animals, 
and generally more productive. In some situa- 
tions, or in exhausted soils, the small yellow pea 
may however be preferable. From thirty to forty 
bushels per acre is not an uncommon crop, and 
this bighest amount is ofien exceeded. The 
quantity of seed required per acre may be stated 
at two and a half bushels, although some use only 
two, and some put on three bushels peracre. For 
covering the pea the cultivator is a very good im- 
plement, asit gives them more earth than the 
harrow and less than the common plough. The 
ground should be left smooth by the roller or 
otherwise, as the ease of gathering is greatly de- 
pendent on the state of the surface. 

In harvesting the pea some farmers hook them 
up with a scythe, some rake them by hand with 
the common hay rake, but the most expeditious 
method by far is to use the horse-rake in gathering 
this crop. In whatever way peas are gathered, it 
is necessary they should be ripe, and of course if 
very dry at the time, there will be some loss by 
shelling, but not perhaps more by the horse-rake 
than by the other methods, and four-fifths of the 
time required by the two first methods is saved. 
This, where the land is to be put into wheat, is 
frequently of great consequence. Once gathered 
theres no crop so easily thrashed and prepared for 
market as the pea, and few that better reward the 
cultivator. 

There is no plant cultivated which will bring 
pigs forward more rapidly than the pea, if the 
feeding is commenced as soon as the peas begin to 
harden, and the whole plant is fed out to them. 
When gathered and hard, two methods of feeding 
have been adopted, both of which are far prefera- 
ble to the barbarous practice of giving swine the 
pea without any preparation. The first is to soak 
and swell the pea in milk if it can be had, if not, in 
water, and feed it to them in that state. The 
second is to grind the pea, either alone or with 
other coarse grain, and feed it to animals in that 
way. This is‘preferable to feeding whole, as in 
corn or any other food, the finer it is made the 
more readily it will be assimilated, and in all cases 
if cooked into pudding the advantage will be 
decisive. In England where corn cannot be 
grown, a mixture of peas and barley is considered 
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superior to any other food for making pork ; here, 
closing the process of fattening with Indian 
corn as giving more firmness to the pork, is pre- 
ferred. 

The greatest enemy the pea has to encounter is 
the Bruchus pisa, or pea-bug, which deposits its 
egg in the young pea by perforating the pod, and 
the larvee or grub of which remains in the peatill 
the period of transformation. To avoid this enemy 
some have proposed to use seed that was two 
years old, as in this case the seed must be free 
from the insect. Others have proposed to sow 
so late in the season as to have the period in 
which the bug deposits its egg pass before the 
plant blossoms or the pod forms. ‘To do this the 
pea must be sown as late asthe 10thor 15th of 
June. The pea is a very hardy plant, little liable 
to be injured by late spring frosts, and hence, when 
intended to be tollowed by wheat, or required for 
an early market, they should be sown as soon as 


the ground can be fitted for their reception in the 
spring. 





ROOT CROPS. 


From the Maine Farmer. 


Mr. Holmes :—Among the improvements which 
of late years have taken place in agriculture in 
our weet is that of the increased attention paid 
to the cultivation of root crops. Some writers 
when treating of the importance of root culture 
have run into the extreme in the most extrava- 
gant manner. Some writers have gone so far as 
to recommend the growing of roots as the chief 
or almost the only Teoitelanne of the farmer for 
the winter support of his cattle. Now this I con- 


—=—— 


ry calculating farmer. There is more nutriment in 
hay than many farmers imagine ; ruta baga is not 
worth as much pound for pound as hay for keeping 
stock. Some farmers are to be found who think 
that to raise roots for stock is consummate folly. 
Now this is running into the extreme the other 
way. Every farmer should grow roots to feed 
his stock through the winter and increase the 
quantity of his hay crops by every possible means. 
How many bushels of ruta baga are equal toa 
ton of hay? say 200 bushels. This makes the 
ruta baga worth only 3 cts. a bushel, if hay is 
worth only 6 dollars a ton. But some farmers 
have valued their ruta baga at 20,25 and even 
30 cts. a bushel, and then triumphantly told the 
public what tremendous profits per acre they had 
realized. I think my experience has proved that 
a ton of good hay contains as much nutriment as 
200 bushels of rutabaga. Now letus make some 
calculations as to profits ; an acre of Jand that will 
yield 4 tons of hay will yield 1600 bushels ruta 
baga which at three cents per bushel will givea 
profit per acre of 48 dollars (not bringing labor in- 
to the account), but suppose that 1} ton of hay and 
50 bushels ruta baga will keep a cow through the 
winter in as good, or better condition than with 2 
tons of hay without roots ; this will raise the value 
of ruta baga to 6 centsa bushel, and the profit per 
acre to 96 dollars. Roots aid in digesting the dry ood, 
and in that case the animal receives more nour- 
ishment. Perhaps it may be found most profitable 
to feed our neat stock, in the proportion of 3 or 4 
of dry fodder to one of roots. But ruta baga is 
worth still more for sheep and is most excellent 
for horses. Three bushels ruta baga given to 
horses will save to the farmer one bushel of oats; 
this will raise the value of ruta baga to about 11 
cents per bushel, and the profit per acre to about 


sider to bea theory at war with nature herself if} 176 dollars. Potatoes are much better food than 


not with common sense. ‘Io undertake to feed a 
large stock of cattle, on roots alone, through the 
winter, is, to say the least, an Herculean task. But 
good agriculture requires that grass crops be 
grown for the benefit of the soil. The farmer 
who does not ofien change from grass to tillage, 
and from tillage to grass, is at war with vital prin- 
ciples and his lands will in a short time suffer for 
lack of fertility. ‘To cultivate roots largely is ex- 
cellent husbandry; but the scythe, the rake, and the 


pitchfork should not be neglected. In No. 7, of 


the Farmer your correspondent, ‘A. F’.” endeavors 
to prove the superiority of corn, grain, roots, &c. 
compared with hay as food for cattle. If a pro- 
per rotation of crops is absolutely necessary in or- 


ruta baga, for neat stock except milch cows, and 
and for these, potatoes are preferable if they are 
cooked. Now let fair experiments demonstrate 
which are most profitable, beets or carrots. For 
milch cows beets and carrots (especially when 
cooked) are excellent. Of all roots the beet is 
most palatable ; the hog is very fond of good liv- 
ing, the more his appetite is gratified, the more he 
willthrive. It may be important to ascertain which 
contains the most nutriment, the beet or the car- 
rot, bushel for bushel ? which makes the most pa- 
latable pork ? the richest milk? which root is most 
easily raised? Except on light soils, I think the 
beet will yield a greater product than the carrot. 
[ will not say at this time, what kind cf beet, 





der to preserve the fertility of the soil, no further} whether the red beet, the sugar beet, or mangel 


argument is wanted to show the propriety of largel 


y | wurtzel beet is to be preferred, but experiment can 


cultivating grass crops. But let us talk of the | determine the case. 


profits of grass crops as we go along. Our soil 


A gentleman of Penobscot county says, ‘‘ Has 


and climate in Maine are admirably adapted to the} it not been proved to demonstration that beets 
growing of grass crops. How much hay may be | are unfit as food for hogs.” I should be glad to 


raised to the acre and what is hay worth per ton. | examine the gentleman 


s demonstration, and as- 


Land under the hand of the skilful farmer may be} certain whether it is really logical or fallacious. 


made to yield four tons per acre and is worth 


Hogs in Oxford county will eat beets greedily and 


ten dollars per ton to the farmer who keeps none but | thrive very well. Now suppose that 1600 bushels 
animals of a superior quality ; to the farmer who|of beets may be raised upon an acre, which If 


keeps inferior stock hay is not worth six dollars 


verily believe can be done, and if worth 12} cents 


perton. Four tons of hay per acre, at 10 dollars | per bushel to feed or fatten swine, will give a pro- 
per ton, give 40dollars ; and when we take into the | fit of 200 dollars per acre. To profitably raise 


account the small amount of labor necessary to cut 


beets, carrots, &c. the soil should be thoroughly 


and secure the hay crop,and the accession of fertility | cultivated and manured. I would rather hear a 
to the soil, there isan income sufficient to satistyeve-{ farmer tell how skillfully he manages his beets, 
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carrots, &c. than to hear him boast how many 
acres he cultivates in such crops. 

In a few years we can demorstrate which are 
best for swine, beets or carrots. Although I think 
it an evidence of a good farmer to cultivate roots 
largely, still | think that Indian corn should have 
its proper share of manure, for in our state, corn 
crops unaided by manure must be exceedingly 
light. Perhaps there may be at this time some 
diversity of opinions among farmers in regard to 
root culture, but well directed experiments will cor- 
rect all errors and establish facts whether theore- 
tical or practical. 

Rumford, March, 1840. 





CULTURE OF RAPE. 


From the Cultivator. 


We are not aware that any efforts have been 
made in this country to introduce the culture of 
rape, which in England and on the continent is 
deemed one of the most valuable of crops, and 
enters extensively into all their systems of rotation. 
According to Decandolle, there are two kinds of 
this plant; one the Brassica napus, the one com- 
monly cultivated in Great Britain; and the 
Brassica campestris, the one usually grown on the 
continent, and according to him the most produc- 
tive. In England it is frequently called coleseed, 
and in France and Germany colsa, but in both 
countries is highly prized for the excellence of the 
oil itsseeds yield, and the value of therape cake 
for feeding animals, its qualities in this respect 
resembling the oil cake from linseed. According 
to Decandolle, the B. campestris has a rough, the 
B. napus, a smooth leaf. 

Rape, as its name Brassica indicates, belongs 
to the cabbage or turnip family, but it never heads 
like the former, and its roots are of little value 
compared with the latter, yet it forms an excellent 
green crop for feeding sheep, and when grown for 
its seeds, is excelled in profit by few other crops. 
Itis biennial, that is, it requires two years to 
complete its growth, and ripen its seeds; being 
sown in July, and perfecting its seeds in the 
August of the coming year. When used for 
fattening sheep, the plants are fed off green in the 
fall, in the same manner as the turnip. According 
to Loudon, the place which a rape occupies in a 
rotation, 1s between two culmiferous or grain 
crops. “On rich soils it may be succeeded to the 
greatest advantage by wheat, as it is found to be 
an excellent preparation for that sort of grain ; and 
by its being taken off early, there is sufficient time 
allowed for getting the land in order for sowing 
wheat.” 

The preparation of the land for rapeis the same 
as that required forcabbages or turnips, and the 
soil which suits the last will be the best for the 
first of these plants. It may be sown broad cast 
or in drills; suffered to stand where sown, or be 
sown in beds and transplanted, butin any case the 

ground must be kept clear of weeds, and the 
plants properly hoed and thinned. The mode of 
culture is essentially the same as that of the turnip. 
When grown as food for sheep it is sown earlier, 
is fed off by animals on the ground, as the turnip, 
and wheat is sown immediately after; when 


being gathered in July or August, wheat follows. 
In Notes on the Agriculture of Germany, by 
Mr. Carr, an English gentleman, he says the after 
course is as follows: 

1 year, fa'low, well dunged. 


2 * rape. 

3 * wheat. 

4 barley. 

5 “ peas, light dunging. 
6 * rye. 

7 


* oats, with rye, or timothy grass 
seeds, and red clover. 

The clover and peas plastered in May. The 
clover is mown twice for hay, and left two years 
for pasture, when it is heavily manured, fallowed, 
and again sown with rape. ‘The rape seed is 
sown broad cast in the last of July or first of 
August. This crop is greatly benefited the fol- 
lowing spring by dusting gypsum over it, about 
one hundred pounds tothe acre. In July the seed 
is ripe, and as the weather is generally fine, is 
trodden out by horses very expeditiously on large 
canvass sheets in the field. ‘The oil of this seed 
pressed out, when purified, is without smell, gives 
a brilliant, ciear burning flame, and is universally 
used all over Germany, in the saloon of therich 
and the cottage of the poor. The value of the 
crop issomewhat precarious, because it is subject 
to so many contingencies; the turnip fly, and 
caterpillar prey upon it when young, and when in 
flower, a small beetle (Haltica nemorum) often 
eats away the bicssom bud, or lays its minute lar- 
ve in the petals, ultimately furnishing every seed 
pod with a maggot, which either eats the seeds 
away, or forcing the pod open when nearly ripe, 
causes it to fall out. When spared these calami- 
ties, it is, however, a very remunerating crop, 
worth from 10/. to 202. an acre, especially if there 
isaforeigndemand. The straw is generally burn- 
ed, and the ashes scattered over the field; it is 
sometimes sold to the soapmakers, who prize it 
highly. Two furrows are now given for wheat 
sown broad cast in September.” 

Wecan see but one serious obstacle to the cul- 
ture of rape in the northern states, and that is the 
rigor of our winters, which might endanger the 
safety of the plants; an obstacle of course that 
would not exist farther south. ‘That it would be 
valuable, could it be safely cultivated, there can 
be no doubt; the oil and the cake would insure 
such a result. In many instances, on good lands, 
the proceeds of the first crop have more than equal- 
led the priceof the land. If any of our readers 
have attempted the culture of this plant, we 
should be pleased to learn the result, that we may 
give it a place in the Cultivator, 





THE GARGET. 


From the Maine Farmer. 


Mr. Holmes :—In No. 5, vol. 8, of the Farmer, 
Mr. Henry Butman notices a piece written by me 
over the signature of J. W. ina former number, 
wherein he makes me the author of the notion that 
tar applied to the noses of cattle subject to the gar- 
get at certain seasons, was a preventive. I[n that 
piece I adverted to an article which appeared in 
vol. 6, number 10, where it is said that an experi- 





grown for seed, it is sown later, and the seed 





enced farmer in Litchfield had made the discovery. 
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I wrote to inquire who he was, whether the au- 
thor was known, whether he was to be attended 
to or not, as good authority,—how much tar was 
to be used, and if he ever knew a poor milker to 
be affected with it, &c. &c. I did remark that ifa 
preventive so simple, and so easily applied, was 
a sure one, itwasa valuable discovery. But | 
doubted then, and now doubt, as well as Mr. B. 
I had no idea that so discerning a manas Mr. 
Butman would take me to be the author of that 
prescription, nor will he if he reads again. [ am 
always pleased with his remarks, for he is not 
afraid to intimate something new. This he has 
done, in doubting or denying that such a disorder 
us that called garget exists in cattle. But in the 
same breath he urges the adoption of a preven- 
tive, which is more frequent milking when highly 
fed. A good milker’s bag will become distended 
—the milk curdled, and of course she is injured, 
and if he had said that the disorder called garget 
by common consent, (Mr. Butman excepted) is 
thus produced, there would have been less ano- 
maly in his logic. Pray, Mr. Butman, do not 
disorders always arise from a cause—high keep, 
or something else? I had so believed. 1 am 
aware that certain things are seen in animals 
which do not produce injury, such as the turning 
of the fluids or secretions of the body, if 1 may 
so express myself, to bone, hoofs, nails, wool, hair, 
horns and the like; this is the order of Providence, 
and not similar toa wound by a sharp instrument, 
or the disorder called the garget, produced by 
high feed, &c. ‘There is generally much in Mr. 
Butman’s remarks as published, worthy of  no- 
tice, and the piece alluded to, about our allowing 
our cattle to injure one another with their horns, 
when it may be so easily prevented, is of conse- 
quence. 

1 hope we shall yet hear from the Litchfield 
correspondent. J. W. 

N. B. If the public had chosen to give the 
name garget to that disease of the cow, manifest- 
ed by an enlarged bag, caused by high feed or 


the want of being milked often enough, I doubt if 


Mr. Butman or | can hinder it. 


A SELF-MADE MAN-—-THE LATE JUDGE BUEL. 


{From the Eulogy on his life and character, pronounced before 
the New York State Agricultural Society, Feb. 5, 1840. By 
A. Dean, Esq. of Albany.] 


The subject of these remarks was born in Cov- 
entry, in the State of Connecticut, on the fourth 
day of January, 1778. He was the lust born, and 
the last that hes died, of a family of fourteen chil- 
dren. His father, Elias Buel, held the commission 
of major in the war of our revolution, and was a 
fair sample of the plain, unassuming, estraight-for- 
ward characier of the New England farmer. 

As an instance in proof that the end of the good 
man is peace, it deserves to be mentioned, that the 
advanced years and declining strength of this ex- 
cellent sample of New-England’s earlier popula- 
tion, together with his aged consort, received for 
the last five years of their lives their stay and sup- 
port from the filial affections of their youngest 
child; until, fully matured, and at the advanced 
age of 86 years, they both left this world, and as if 
their union had become indissoluble by bonds that 
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had been tightened by nearly three fourths of a 
century, they left it within the brief period of six 
weeks of each other. 

When he had arrived at the age of twelve years, 
the family, including himself, moved trom Coven- 
try to Rutland, Vermont, and two years afierwards, 
when he had completed the age of fourteen, he be- 
came an apprentice to the printing business, in the 
office of Mr. Lyons, in Rutland. 

‘The young apprentice distinguished the first four 
years of his term by a close, assiduous, and unre- 
mitted attention to the attainment of the priniing 
art. 

In June, 1797, he formed a connexion in busi- 
ness with Mr. Moffit, of Troy, and commenced the 
publication of the Troy Budget. This was conti- 
nued until September, 1801, when, at the age of 
twwenty-tbree, he married Miss Susan Pierce, of 
Troy, and immediately moved to Poughkeepsie, 
where, in connexion with Mr. Joiner, he com- 
menced the publication of a weekly paper, called 
the Guardian. ‘This was continued about a year ; 
after which, he entered into another co-partner- 
ship, and commenced the publication of the Politi- 
cal Barometer. ‘Tiiis last proved to be an unfor- 
tunate business connexion; and afier about a year’s 
continuance, either through the mismanagement 
or dishonesty of his partner, he found himsell’ re- 
duced to utter bankruptcy. 

This is, | am sorry to say, rather a common his- 
tory ; and many, thus situated, abandon hope, and 
yield themselves up to fatal despondency. Not so 
Judge Buel. With the unshaken assurance of 
success which naturally results from the firm de- 
termination to deserve it, he saw, with apparent 
indifference, the slow, labored, and rather scanty 
accumulations of some six or seven years sudden- 
ly swept from him ; and read, in this lesson of mu- 
tability, at least the chance of’ elevation, as well as 
depression, in individual condition. He never, for 
one moment, lost confidence in the general inte- 
grity of men, nor in the ultimate success of industry 
and application. He left Poughkeepsie and re- 
moved to Kingston, where he established a weekly 
paper called the Plebeian. Here he continued du- 
ring the perio« of’ ten years, from 1803 to 1813, ap- 
plying himself with diligence and activity to his 
business. During a partof this time, he sustained 
with reputation the office of Judge, in the Ulster 
county court ; and by his persevering industry, and 
well directed application, he not only retrieved his 
losses, but also acquired some considerable real 
and personal estate. 

In 1813, his reputation as an editor and a man 
having made him favorably known to the pub- 
lic, he was induced, through the exertions of 
Judge Spencer and some others, to remove to the 
city of Albany, and to commence the Albany 
Argus. The next succeeding year, 1814, he 
was appointed printer to the state, the duties of 
which, together with the editorship of the Argus, 
he continued to discharge until the year 1820; 
at which time he sold out with the determination 
to abandon the printing business. 

It is worthy of remark, that while engaged in 
this business he always performed himeelf the 
labor essential to its successful prosecution. He 
was always the setter of his own types, and until 
he came to Albany, the worker of his own press. 
Is there not something in the very nature of the 
printing art, that tends to originate and perpetuate 
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habits of severer industry than any other occupa- 
tion or calling ? 

Alier disposing of his printing establishment 
and business, lie purchased a farm of eigthy-five 
acres of land near the city of Albany, which then 
helped to compose that tract of land lying west of 
the city, and appropriately denominated the “San- 
dy Barrens.” That which, for some years past, 
has been so extensively and favorably known as 
the ‘Albany Nursery,” theniay an open common, 
unimproved, covered with bushes, and apparently 
doomed to everlasting sterility. ‘These unpromis- 
ing appearances, which, toa common mind, would 
have presented insuperable obstacles, served to in- 
crease the efforts, rather than damp the ardor, of 
Judge Buel. Difficulties, hindrances, obstruc- 
tions, were with him every day lamiliars. His mind 
had been in some measure formed under their in- 
fluence. Herecognized and acted on the doctrine, 
that where Ged has done little, it is incumbent on 
man to do much; and that nothing in this world is 
ever lost by courting situations that require the ex- 
penditure of unremitted effort. Man was made 
to labor, both corporeally and mentally, and his 
happiness in lile depends much more than he is 
generally aware of, on the strict obedience which 
he yields to his prima! law of his being. 

On this farm he continued to reside until the 
time olf his death. Under his untiring and well di- 
rected indusiry, the most unpromising indications 
soon disappeared, and as a practical commentary 
upon the truth of his agricultural doctrine, and in 
proof that he in reality practised what he preached, 
it may be mentioned that the same acre of land, 
which in 1821 he purchased for $30 is now worth, 
at a moderate estimate, $200. 

While residing on his tarm, since 1621, he has 
several times represented the city and county of 
Albany in the popular branch of the Legislature of 
this state ; has been for several years, and was at 
the time of his death, a regent of the University; 
and in the fall of 1836 received the whig support 
as their candidate for the office of Governor of the 
state of New York. 

He retired to his farm at the age of forty-three ; 
a period of life when the mind has attained the full 
maturity of its varied powers. He carried with 
him a sound body, the result of a good original 
constitution, of strictly temperate habits, and much 
active exercise in the prosecution of his business ; 
and a mind well stored with valuable iniormation, 
of a character the most available fur the common 
uses and purposes of lile. So far as his pecuniary 
circumstances were concerned, he might, at this 
period of time, have been justified in dispensing 
with further labor, either of body or mind. He was 
no longer compelled to act under the spur of ne- 
cessity. But his ready perceptions, and accurate 
feelings, convinced him of a truth, which others 
are olten doomed to acquire from a sad experience 
—that a life of labor is, of all other kinds of life, 
the last that should be terminated by an age of in- 
activity. Men violate the laws impressed by God 
upon the condition of things, when they assigu to 
their declining vears an inglorivus ease in the ex- 
penditure of that foriune, which the successiul in- 
dustry of their manhood had accumulated. ‘There 
Is also in all highly gilied tainds, that are endow- 
ed with clear, strong intellect, combined with con- 
scienciousnese, a deep feeling of responsibility for 
the due exercise of their powers, in a wanner the 
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most advantageous to their fellow-men. God has 


placed a double safeguard over the advancement of 
man, by leaving the means that conduce to it in 
charge both of the impulses that originate from 
self; and of the promptings derived from his high 
moral nature. 

The mind of Judge Buel fortunately had the sa- 
gacity to perceive both where his industry was the 
most required, and could be rendered the most 
available. O/ the three great interesis that divide 
between them the labors of men, viz :—the agti- 
cultural, the mechanical and manufacturing, and 
the commercial, it is not difficult to perceive that 
the first has long been the most important, and the 
inost neglected. ‘The last, or commerce, is much 
dependent on the other two, and may always be 
expected to flourish where either agriculture or 
mechanical and manufacturing arts yield their mul- 
titude of products. Between the other two there 
is a mutual dependence ; agriculture furnishes the 
support of life, the mechanic arts, in their turn, 
supplying the instruments of agriculture. Olthese 
two, the mechanic arts had received reiatively much 
the most atiention. ‘To advance them, man’s in- 
genuity and inventive powers had been severely 
tasked ; and science was required to furnish ils 
contributions ; and the devising and employment 
of labor-saving machinery attested, and in a varie- 
ty of instances, the triumphs of mind over the tn- 
ert materials every where abounding in pature.— 
But while the mechanic and manulacturing arts 
was thus prospering, agriculture was allowed to 
labor on unaided, and unenlighiened in the know- 
ledge of itself. ‘The new and virgin earth on this 
continent, that had been for ages rearing and re- 
ceiving back into its bosom the tall tree ol the for- 
est, and the waving grass of the prairie, required, 
at first, in many places, but a small quantity of Ja- 
bor to ensure ample returns. When the soil began 
to give evidence of exhaustion, instead of attempt- 
ing ils restoration, new fields were brought under 
the dominion of the plough. ‘he great mass of 
agricultural population, so far as their business was 
concerned, were little more than creatures of ha- 
bit. Men lived, and labored, and trod the same 
paths, and peformed the same circles of action, 
with scarcely a single well settled principle for their 
guide, except that the same field ought not to be 
taxed to grow two successive crops of flax. ‘The 
principal, and almost the sole opject in view, was 
lo realize as great immediate returns as possible 
from the smallest amount of labor, without any re- 
gard whatever to the exhausted condition in which 
they tight leave the soil ; much like the traveller, 
who seeks the rapid accomplishment of along jour- 
ney, by driving so far the first day as to destroy 
his horse. 

The new system of agriculiure, with which the 
name and reputation of Judge Buel is essentially 
indentified, consists in sustaining and strengthening 
the soil, while its productive qualities are put in- 
to requisition; in rendering the farm every year 
more valuable, by annually increasing both its pro- 
ducts and its power of producing ; like the travel- 
ler, Who instead of destroying his horse the first 
day, siiould so regulate lis motion, and adniinister 
his supplies of food, as toenabie hin to make addi- 
ional progress every successive day, until the com- 
pletion of his journey. ‘This new system—new I 
mean in this country—has been principally carried 
into effect by manuring, by draining, by good till- 
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age, by alternating crops, by root culture, and by 
ihe substitution of fallow crops for naked fallows. 

The efforts of Judge Buel have greatly tended 
to make honorable, as well as profitable and im- 
proving, the pursuits of agriculture. He clearly 
perceived that to render the farming interest pros- 
perous, it must stand high in the public estima- 
tion. So long as it was conceded to be an occupa- 
tion that required little more than mere habit to fol- 
low, and that it was indifferent to success, whe- 
ther the man possessed great intellectual power, or 
a mind on a level with the ox he drove, it could not 
be expected that any would embark in it unless 
necessity compelled them, or the very moderate 
extent of their mental bestowment precluded any 
reasonable chance of success in any other. He 
taught men that agricultural prosperity resulted 
neither from habit nor chance ; that success was 
subject to the same law in this, as in other depart- 
ments of industry, and belore it could be secured, 
must be deserved ; that mind, intellectual power, 
and moral purpose, constituted as essential parts in 
the elements of’ agricultural prosperity, as in those 
of any other ; and all these truths he enforced by 
precept, and illustrated by practice. By these 
means be has called into the field of agricultural 
Jabor a higher order of mind; has elevated the 
standard of agricultural attainment ; and has tend- 
ed to render this extensive department of industry 
as intelligent, respected, and honorable, as it ever 
has been conceded to be useful, healthy, and inde- 
pendent. 

Thus gified, esteemed, beloved, distinguished, 
and in the enjoyment of reputation co-extensive 
with the agriculturai interest in this country, it 
would seem, that if life were a boon worth pos- 
sessing, he had almost earned along and undis- 
turbed enjoyment of it. But the dispensations of 
God to man are full of mystery. Religion and rea- 
son here teach the same lesson: to observe, adore 
and submit. 

He had accepted invitations to deliver addresses 
before the agricultural and horticultural societies 
of Norwich and New Haven, Connecticut, on the 
25th and 27th of September last. About the mid- 
die of that month, he left this city for that pur- 
pose, accompanied by his only daughter. On Sa- 
turday night, the 22d of September, at Danbury, 
Connecticut, he was seized with a bilious colic. 
This was extremely distressing, but yielded, with- 
in three days, to the force of medical treatment.—- 
A bilious fever then supervened, unaccompanied, 
however, by any alarming symptoms until Friday 
the 4th of October. His disease then assumed a 
serious aspect, and a change was obviously per- 
ceptible, particularly in his voice. He had occa- 
sionally, during his sickness, expressed doubts of 
his recovery, although his physicians up to the 4th 
of October, entertained no serious apprehensions 
that his disease would terminate fatally. He re- 
tained throughout the full possession of his mental 
faculties, and expressed his entire resignation to 
the will of Heaven. He continued gradually to 
decline from Friday until about three o’clock in the 
forenoon of Sunday, when, after faintly uttering 
the name of his absent companion, with whom he 


had shared the toils, and troubles, and triumphs, of 


almost forty years, he calmly, and without a groan 
or asiruggle, cancelled the debt which his birth 
had created, and “ yielded up his spirit to God who 
gave it,” 
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As a writer, the merits of Judge Buel have al- 
ready been determined by a discerning public. It 
is here worthy of remark, that he never had but six 
months’ schooling, having enjoyed fewer advan- 
tages, in that respect, than most of our farmers 
and mechanics’ sons. He, however, had the good 
fortune to possess a mind that could improve iiself 
by its own action. Although, therefore, he lacked 
the advantages of that early education, which can 
polish, point, and refine good sense where it hap- 
pens to be found, and endeavors to supply its ab- 
sence by some imperfect substitute, whiere it is 
wanting ; yet by dint of study and practice, and of 
strong original endowment, he succeeded in the 
attainment of a style excellently well adapted to 
the nature of his communications. It consisted 
simply in his telling, in plain language, just the 
thing he thought. The arts of rhetoric, the 
advantages of skilful arrangement in language, 
the abundant use of tropes and figures, he never 
resorted to. He seemed neither tv expect nor de- 
sire, that his communications would possess with 
other minds any more weight than the ideas con- 
tained in thern would justly entitle them to. With 
him words meunt things, and not simply their 
shadows. He came to the common mind like an 
old familiar acquaintance; and although he 
brought to it new ideas, yet they consisted in con- 
ceptions clearly comprehensible in themselves, 
and conveyed in the plainest and most intelligible 
terms. 

His writings are principally to be found in the 
many addresses he has delivered; in the six vo- 
lumes of his Cultivator, in the small volume (made 
up, however, principally or entirely, rom materi- 
als taken from the Cultivator,) published by the 
Harpers of New York; and in the ** Farmers’ Com- 
panion,” the last and most perfect of his works, 
containing within a small compass, the embodied 
results of his agricultural experience, a rich legacy, 
to which the great extent of our farming inierest 
cannot remain insensible. ‘This work was written 
expressiy for the Massachusetts Board of’ Educa- 
lion, and constitutes one of the numbers of the se- 
cond series of that truly invaluable district school 
library, now issuing, under the sanction of that 
board, from the press of Marsh, Capen, Lyon and 
Webb of Boston ; which for the extent of the un- 
dertaking ; the great caution exercised in selecting 
the material; the talent enlisted in furnishing it; 
and the durable manner in which the books are ex- 
ecuted ; so richly deserves the patronage of the 
whole American nation. I deem it really the most 
fortunate circumstance in his life, that he should 
have been permitted, so immediately previous to 
his departure, to furnish just this volume, for just 
this purpose: and I shall confidently expect that 
the coming generation will be better farmers, better 
citizens, and better men, from having had the for- 
mation of their young minds influenced to some ex- 
tent, by the lessons of experience- and _ practical 
wisdom, derived from the last, best, most mature 
production of this excellent man. The se- 
veral district schools throughout our state, will un- 
doubtedly feel it due to the important trusts they 
have in charge, to secure this among other valua- 
ble publications, to aid in composing their respec- 
tive district school libraries, from which so much 
good is expected to be derived. 
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NOTES OF A STEAM JOURNEY. 


By the Editor. 


Wilmington andits Railway. 


At 1 o’clock, A. M. April 14th, I left Peters- 
burg, Va., in the southern steam carriage, and at 
7 P. M. reached Wilmington, N. C., which was 
later than usual, owing to several causes of delay. 
Distance, 181 miles. 

The newly finished Wilmington railway (of 
163 miles) is the most level and straight route, of 
any of considerable length, in the world ; and be- 
ing well planned and constructed, as well as on 
so remarkable and admirable a location, it neces- 
sarily is an excellent road. It seems also to be 
well managed—a matter which is as important to 
success as all the other requisites put together. 

The construction of a railway of such great 
length is a rare instance of bold enterprise on the 
part of a community so small, and necessarily so 
deficient in wealth, as the people of the little town 
of Wilmington ; for to them is entirely due the 
credit of the enterprise, and principally the suc- 
cessful consummation of the work. This road 
makes, together with the Raleigh and Gaston, 
and parts of the Petersburg and Roanoke, Ports- 
mouth and Roanoke, and Greensville and Ro- 
anoke rail-roads, more than 300 miles of railway, 
finished and in regular‘use, within the state of 
North Carolina. Making every allowance for the 
aid of investments made by the citizens of Vir- 
ginia in these great works, the results, brought 
about too in the last few years, speak loudly in 
favor of the enterprise of the “ old north state,” 
which has been jeered as being the Rip Van 
Winkle of the American confederacy. or as 
asleep in regard to public improvements. Perhaps 
Rip was aroused from his long sleep rather too 
early, after all. At any rate, it would have been 
far better for his immediate neighbors, both north 
a south, if they had remained asleep fully as 
ong. 

There being not sufficient accommodation at the 
public houses for the entertainment of so many 
visiters, we were met, upon our arrival at the de- 
pot, and divided among the principal inhabitants, 
like so many captives, except for the intention 
not being hostile, but hospitable, and entertained 
in the kindest manner during our stay. 

The next day was the festival, to celebrate the 
recent completion ofthe rail-road, to attend which, 
as an invited guest, I had so far diverged from the 
point to which my previous engagements called 
me. An enormous length of tables was filled by 
upwards of 600 guests, and the dinner passed in 
the usual manner of all such entertainments. 

Of Wilmington it may be said, almost literally, 
that it stands on a mere sand bank. This I had 
heard before of its site, but did not realize the 
truth of the description. The ground is not level, 
as I had supposed from the very level surface of 
the country in general. On the contrary it is 
quite hilly. The elevations are hills of almost 
pure sand ; and having very much the appearance 
of their having been formed by the wind on the 
ancient shore of the ocean. Judging from the ab- 
sence of all vegetation in the open parts of the 
town, I at first thought that I had, for the first 
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time, seen land either too poor or too sandy to pro- 
duce (naturally) a blade of grass. Such, howe- 
ver, was not exactly the state of the case, as I 
found afterwards by walking out in the adjacent 
country. ~ 

The enterprise of Wilmington is conspicuous 
in other things besides its great rail-road. The 
thickest settled and business part of the town was 
all burnt but a few months ago; but there are al- 
ready indications that the ruins will soon be re- 
placed by new and good buildings. A new church, 
of the Gothic order of architecture, is, to my eye, 
the most beautiful structure, and the most appro- 
priate in design to its purpose, of any modern 
building known. 


Steam Mills of Wilmington. 


There are five steam saw-mills in operation in 
Wilmington, which together saw 100,000 feet of 
plank a day; and another nearly reconstructed, 
which had been destroyed by the late fire. There 
is also asteam mill for huliing rice, and one for 
2 and tonguing and grooving flooring plank. 

‘his last operation is as wondertul, to one who 
sees it for the first time, as inexplicable belore see- 
ing it, on hearing it described. The planks are 
first cut to even width by a circular saw, which 
passes through with great rapidity. The plank is 
then passed through the machine for the main 
operation; and in a few moments it comes out 
finished. The plank passes at a regulated course 
through two rotlers. The planing is eflected by 
four cutting edges, which turn around an axle, and 
which cut like broad adzes, but with an inclined 
edge and stroke. These whirl around with such 
rapidity as to appear to the eye a solid iron cylin- 
der, and to leave the spectator doubtful as to how 
the planing is done. On each side are other cir- 
cular cutters, striking horizontally, at the same 
time; and with cutting edges differently shaped, 
so that one cuts out the groove, in one edge o! the 
plank, while the other, working opposite, cuts so 
as to leave the tongue which is to fit into the 
groove of another plank. This mill, as well as 
one of the saw mills, we understood to be the pro- 
perty of Mr. Lazarus, our hospitable bost. 


Rice fields and their culture. 


The tide of the Cape Fear river, at Wilmington, 
rises about four feet perpendicular. ‘The opposite 
shore (in Brunswick county) was an extensive 
mareh or tide swamp, whieh has been ditched, and 
is cultivated every year in rice. This is indeed 
the principal culture in this part of the country, for 
market, as not enough corn is made for the con- 
sumption of the inhabitante, and very little other 
grain raised. The ditches and banks and flood- 
gates are so arranged that the tide-water can be 
brought over the ground, or let off and shut out, 
at discretion. This command of fresh water is 
essential to productive culture. ‘The rice is plant- 
ed in narrow drills. ‘The waiter is then let on, by 
come planters, and by others it is kept off until 
after the plants have come up, and have been 
onee weeded. In the other case, the shallow wa- 
ter is drawn off for the weeding. In both cases, 
the water is then thrown on again; and while its 
cover helps the aquatic plant, rice, it effectually 





keeps down all the weeds that would otherwise in- 
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jure the crop. ‘The water is kept on nearly through 
the whole time of growth, but not quite, as that 
would render the growth too “epindling” and fee- 
ble. The product is very great, and also the pro- 
fit. Suill [ cannot but consider the culture of rice 
as acurse to any region, as it must cause the pro 
duction of malaria and its consequent diseases. 
"Fhis did not seem to be admitted by the inhabit- 
ants of Wilmington, and the rice planters, or, i! 
admitted, but little importance is attached to it. 
An intelligent young planter, of whom I made 
rome inquiries on this head, told me that he ex- 
pected, as a matter of course, to have an attack olf 
bilious fever every year; but he did not appear to 
think that of much account. 

I crossed the river to see a rice field. The 
plants had but just come up, and there was 
nothing to be seen that was interesting. About 
15 miles lower down the river, at Dr. F. Hill’s 
plantation, when passing in the steam vessel, I 
saw the rice ground flooded. The river water is 
there mixed with the salt of the ocean, and would 
kill the rice; and therefore fresh water is brought 
by a canal from a large pond, distant several miles 
in the country. 

As I supposed, from my experience of embank- 
ed tide lands on James river, these rice grounds, 
wet as they are kept, and therefore the soil less 
liable to decomposition, are annually rotting away 
und sinking; and some have been thereby made 
worthlese, and thrown out of cultivation. But, as 
10 these grounds at and above Wilmington, there 
is A counteracting operation of the river {reshes, 
which bring down and deposite on the land mud 
enough to compensate for the waste of the original 
soil by decomposition. The rice grounds lower 
down the river are therefore most subject to this 
lessening of the height ; and these are black soils, 
while those higher up the river are brown, or 
“mulatto” lend, that color being given by the de- 
posite of sediment lelt by the river during freshes. 
‘The present and ordinary color of the river is the 
clear cotfee color caused by vegetable dye, and 
which belongs to all the rivers of lower Carolina, 
except the great Roanoke, which flows from lime- 
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stranger, fo the commercial capital of South Caro- 
lina, | was as much gratified as surprised to see 
how far and how well it had already recovered 
from the desolating effects of the great fire which 
but afew years avo swept over so large a portion 
of the city. But for the knowing of that great 
calamity, and the looking for its destructive eflecis, 
1 should scarcely have guessed that so much of 
the city had been so recently destroyed. 

The inertness and indolence and improvidence 
of my southern countrymen are unlortunately so 
conspicuous in my own state, as well as else- 
where, that I had taken up the opinion that these 
defects were to be seen the more strongly display- 
ed as we proceed southward; and hence I had 
unconsciously taken up avery improper idea, and 
made much too low an estimate, of Charleston. 
Without touching on other matters, the buildings 
und general appearance of this city are more 
pleasing to me than of the more populous and 
splendid cities of the north. In the usual style of 
this one, there appears to be an unpretending dig- 
nity and beauty, and in some cases even gran- 
deur, combined with simplicity. In this reepect, 
Charleston may be likened toa gentleman born 
and bred, simply but perfectly well dressed, com- 
pared to a mustachioed dandy and exquisite. IJn- 
deed, it seemed to me that the population contain- 
ed a Jarger proportion of those who appeared to 
be gentlemen than I had ever seen in any other 
city ; and, for some time, I believed that not a pair 
of moustaches disgraced the city ; but | was com- 
pelled to learn otherwise, by seeing before my de- 
parture several specimens of these ape-imitating 
‘lords of creation.” 

The Battery is a newly constructed and de- 
lightful promenade along the border of the Cooper 
river, extending to the point of junction with the 
Ashley. The pavement of the wall is of very 
broad flat stones, with a low railing next the wa- 
ter, and open to the prospect of the harbor and 
islands below. ‘The beauty of this view was en- 
hanced still more when seen from an upper apart- 
ment of a splendid old mansion to which we were 
invited by its owner, and in which I was told had 


stone and other clear sources in the mountains of} been entertained my distinguished countryman 


Virginia. 
Steaming toand from Charleston. 


On the 16th, at2 P. M., our party proceeded, 
hy the steam sea line of the Wilmington rail-road 
company, to Charleston, 8. C., 180 miles, which 
lull distance was passed over in less than 15 hours. 


who was sent as mediator and ambassador from 
Virginia to South Carolina, both acting in their 
capacities of sovereign states. I had always felt 
proud of that occasion, as to both commonwealths, 
and was gratified to have now re-awakened, by 
the narrative and the scene, emotions which I had 
felt so vividly. 

In the rail-road and steamboat route from the 


At5 P. M. of the 17th, we set out on our return, | Roanoke to Charleston, there is nothing to be de- 
and the next morning, before 8, we were again| sired by the traveller, except the removal of the 
at the Wilmington wharf. The steamer ia one| existing cause of detention of travellers and the 
of four belonging to the company, the best for| mail, at Wilmington for 17 hours. This remark- 
speed, salety, and accommodation; and the wea-| able delay in a journey eo rapid in all its other 
ther was as delightful and as favorable as could| parts, is now made necessary by the want of 
have been desired. There was nothing for me to/| lights to direct at night the coursé of the difficult 
desire, except relief from the necessity of leaving | navigation of the Cape Fear river. If this were 
Charleston in so short a time, and upon the first} done, it would only be necessary for the southern 
visit. But so faras could be in the space of the| train from Charleston to wait two hours later than 
few hours spent there, I was highly gratified with | at present, and it would receive the mail_ai.. pas- 
all that was seen and met with. Even that short} sengers a day earlier than now, and the whole 


time did not prevent the offer of hospitable atien-| journey would be expedited 15 hou 
lions from entire strangers, which though but the} ton and all southward, without 
common characteristics of warm-hearted south-| speed while moving. Ifthe Ca 


rons, were not the less appreciated. 


‘Charles- 
ze additional 
river was 
north of Washington, it would have been lighted 





As a hearty well-wisher, though personally a! by government, and properly so, even if only for 
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private commercial benefit. As it is, it has been 

long asked for in vain, even though there would 

actually be a great national benefit secured by the 

government, in the more speedy transportation o! 

the great southern mail. 

A sandy desert. Predaceous and carnivorous 
plants. 


The country adjoining Wilmington had to me 
an entirely novel and very remarkable appear- 
ance. The original large growth of pine trees 
had been cut down for fuel or timber, and had 


been succeeded by an almost unmixed growth of 


thinly set dwarfish “shrub” oaks which rarely 
rose higher than six feet. The surface of the 
earth was but half concealed by the fallen leaves, 
and the scattered tufts of coarse grass; and pure 
and perfectly white sand was visible in so many 
places on the surface, amidst the green vegeta- 
tion, that the general appearance was as if'a snow 
had recently covered all the ground, which had 
melted in some places, while it still remained on 
others. I never saw any land so nearly approach- 
ing a sandy desert. This worst appearance here 
does not extend far back from the town. 

But this barren and unsightly soil, and the ad- 
jacent country which is not greatly better, is the 
paradise of botanists. 1 was informed that there 
are found more species of plants growing natural- 
_—— ten miles of Wilmington, than in all 

assachusetts; and one-third as many as are 
given in Elliott’s catalogue of all the plants of 
South Carolina and Georgia. I had new cause 
to lament my ignorance of botany, when in a re- 
gion so interesting to the better informed. Still, 1 
did not lose all the gratification to be derived from 
some of the most remarkable of these beautiful 
works of nature. 

In the grounds around Wilmington is found in 
abundance the wonderful predatory (if not actw- 
ry carnivorous) plant, called ‘‘ Venus’ fly-trap,”’ 
( Dionea muscipula, ) of which a description was 
published in a former volume of the Farmeis’ Re- 
gister. This plant is very small, and was rot yet 
grown, and the largest of the traps were scarcely 
more than half the size they will be hereafter. 
Still, though not yet possessed of their full degree 
of sensitiveness which I hope to see, (as I had 
dug up and sent home a box of growing speci- 
mens, ) they closed with a quickness, and operat- 
ed with a degree of effect, far beyond my previous 
conceptions. The catching apparatus is an ex- 
tension of the leaf. It is in shape much like a 
very diminutive steel trap, set open for catching, 
except that the valves are close in the plant, and 
open frame work in the artificial trap. The teeth 
around the circumference (forming a circle when 
lying open,) are long, and when they meet, inter- 
lock regularly and perfectly. All the interior is 
not sensitive. It is only three small and short fila- 
ments, on each side, which are scarcely perceptible, 
that serve as triggers. I saw every other part of the 
valves touched with a blade of grass, and even 

with some force, without its affecting the plant. 
But as soon as one of these filaments was touch- 
ed by a small bug, the valves instantly and quick- 
ly closed together, their surrounding teeth inter- 
locked, and enclosed completely the unlucky in- 
truder, and will remain so closed until its strug- 
gles cease with its life. Then, or after the pur- 














pose of the death of the insect has been effected, 
the trap opens, and is ready to make another cap- 


ture. I cannot believe that this wonderful and 
admirable apparatus has been contrived by nature, 
and kept at work, without some object. I cannot 
but believe that the death of the insect furnishes 
some benefit to the plant, and that, so far, it may 
be said to feed upon its prey. ‘These planis grow 
on the borders of the wet places among the sands. 
Formerly ii was supposed that they were found 
only in the neighborhood of Wilmington; but 
they have been since found in Florida, and else- 
where. 

There is another bug-catching plant which 
grows abundantly hereabout, which though not 
possessing the power of animal motion, and not 
seizing its prey by an act of mental volition and 
design, as almost seems to be the case with the 
other, yet this one is scarcely less curious ir its 
mechanical structure, and its adaptation of form 
to its object. This is the plant which bears the 
beautiful yellow flower vulgarly called ‘ side-sad- 
dle” or ‘‘trumpet-flower,”’ (saracenia flava.) It 
is a large pendent flower, on an upright stem of a 
foot to eighteen inches high. The very singular 
and beautiful form of the flower could not be de- 
scribed by me so as to be understood, and there- 
fore will not beattempted. ‘The trap is the leaf of 
the flower, and of a later growth, for the flowers 
now are generally fully blown, and some even on 
the decline, and none of the trap appendages are 
more than half grown, though the structure is 
fully shown in them, and also in the old and dry, 
but still well preserved leaves of last year’s growth, 
which remain, and nearly all of which contain 
the scaly wings of small beetles, and other unde- 
composed remains of their insect prey. ‘This leaf 
is in the shape of aslender trumpet ; of very thick 
tough texture, which is closed at the ground and 
gradually enlarges to an inch in diameter at about 
fifteen inches high. On one side of this mouth of 
the trumpet, a part of the leaf extends and spreads 
over the mouth, so as effectually to keep out any 
rain water; and for greater precaution, in the 
middle of this umbrella is a deep groove, which, 
as a gutter, conveys the rain water off. The low- 
er and closed end of the trumpet is always filled 
some inches deep with a limpid and tasteless wa- 
ter, secreted by the plant, which seems to attract 
insects. ‘They descend into the trumpet easily ; 
but can never return, as the sides are beset with 
numerous minute hairy filaments, which point 
downward, and effectually prevent any progress 
upward of the insects enticed to enter the recep- 
tacle. 

This magnificent and curious plant is said not 
to be found much farther north. There is how-~ 
ever another of very similar general structure, the 
purple saracenia, which grows as far north as New 
England. However, I never saw it before, and 
it would have been considered as admirable for its 
beauty, and its curious mechanical structure of the 
flower, and its water-holding and insect-catching 
apparatus of the leaves, but for the inferiority in 
all these respects to the more common saracenia 


va. 

As little knowledge of and taste for botany as I 
have, a longer residence in this neighborhood and 
sufficient leisure would tempt me to begin the 
study. It is surprising that this region is not more 
visited by the lovers of curious plants and beau- 
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tiful flowers, and that the ready means now offered 
by the rail-roads are not more used to convey these 
rare treasures northward. I sent on by the train, 
in boxes, growing specimens of all the above 
plants, with their native soil, just dug up, and 
which must have reached Petersburg in perfect 
condition ; and might so be carried as far as Phi- 
ladelphia, even should they fail to be kept alive 
afterwards. In this manner, by proper arrange- 
ments, hundreds of rare plante, which even in 
green-houses cannot be produced in perfection at 
the north, might be sent, in all their native splen- 
dor and vigor, to floricultural exhibitions a thou- 
sand miles distant. 


General appearance of the lands of New Hanover 
county. 


One of my first objects after reaching Wilming- 
ton was to seek out, and make personal acquaint- 
ance with Dr. James F. McRee, a gentleman 
whom I knew merely as the only subscriber to 
the Farmers’ Register in or near Wilmington. I 
drew the inference, in which I have rarely been 
mistaken, that a man who had thus appreciated 
my labors for seven years, would probably be one 
both able and ready to aid me in acquiring inform- 
ation. I was not mistaken. In addition to the 
pleasure derived from Dr. McRee’s general con- 
vereation, and to his kind and serviceable atten- 
tions in other respects, | was indebted to him for 
much of the information in regard to the pecu- 
liarities of this region, and its products, which [ 
was enabled to acquire. My first inquiries of him 
were in regard to the extent of the marl formation 
of this region, Seen previously seen it in Wil- 
mington,) and I heard from Dr. McRee such in- 
teresting facts on this subject, that | was very 
willing to accept his invitation to accompany him 
to his farm, Ashemoore, near Rocky Point, the 
most favorable portion for observation. For this 
place we set out on the 17th. 

in a mile or two from Wilmington, along the 
ordinary carriage road, the excessive sandiness of 
the soil changes to rather less of that character, 
and to such as is general through the pine lands for 
many miles. The general growth is long leaf 
pine, thinly set, with very little undergrowth of 
trees or shrubs. ‘The surface of the earth is set 
with tufis of what is here called “wire grass,” 
but which (as might be inferred from its locality, ) 
is altogether diflerent from what is called by that 
name in Virginia. This grass, as Dr. McRee 
informed me, (and to whom, by the way, I am in- 
debted for all the botanical names here used.) is 
the aristida stricta. It grows in small tussocks. 
Each spire is a single straight upright stem, cylin- 
drical and as regular in shape as a wire. This is 
the most general grass in the poor pine woods, and 
open grounds of same quality. hen burnt off 
in the epring, as is most usually done, the young 
grass springs out more rapidly, and furnishes good 
grazing all over the country. 

‘The surface of the land, like that of the last 50 
or 60 miles seen along the rail-road, is almost a 
level. The slight depressions are all of swampy 
character, and are called ‘ bays’’ or bay land, be- 
cause the loblolly bay tree (gordonia lasianthus ) 

is always found in such places. But whether dry 
or wet, all these pine lands, and the shallow 
“bays” intersecting them, are very poor, and, 





without being furnished with the calcareous in- 
gredient which they want, are, and will continue, 
worthless for tillage. It is from such pine woods, 
which cover so large a part of eastern Carolina, 
that the great supplies of turpentine and tar are 
obtained, the making of which is almost the sole 
business of the residents of’ the pine lands. 


The calcareous lands of Rocky Point. 


Upon reaching what are termed the Rocky 
Point lands, the marks of soil changed from the 
indications of the basest to those of the most va- 
luable calcareous lands. Rocky Point is a low 
bluff of the limestone peculiar to this remarkable 
region, jutting out on the north-east branch of the 
Cape Fear river. The stone or the softer marl 
(or that which may as correctly be called chalk, as 
the harder is Limestone, ) forms the continuous and 
nearly horizontal substratum of all this neighbor- 
hood, and comes so near to the surface of a body 
of some 6 or 7000 acres, as to give to it a peculiar 
and well established character for great fertility, 
and power of long endurance of continued cultiva- 
tion of the severest kind. A small tide water 
creek, which passes through the Ashemoore farm, 
marks the middle of this body, and on each side 
of it are the best of these celebrated Rocky Point 
lands. They are there best, no doubt, because 
the surface is lowest, and the calcareous substra- 
tum is nearest to the surface. It is sometimes so 
near that the plough turns up a white slice upon 
the top of the black soil; and in these, and many 
other places, where the cause is the same, though 
not so manifest to the eye, the productiveness of 
the land is greatly impaired. This injurious ef- 
fect, however, is greatly increased by the too 
great wetness of the soil, owing to its Jevel sur- 
face, its absorbent and sometimes close and adhe- 
sive texture, and especially to the solid calcareous 
sub-stratum, which prevents the surplus water es- 
caping downward by filtration. The land too has 
not been cultivated in bede (or ridge and furrow, ) 
which, if properly executed, and with the neces- 
sary ditches, 1 am sure would make the lowest 
acre abundantly dry. There are no springs rising 
to the surface that cause wetness, but only the sur- 
face water from rains to guard against; which is 
a very simple and sure business. The soil, in 
quality and in level, and in its calcareous sub-stra- 
tum, is more like the famous low grounds of Glou- 
cester and Back River in Virginia, which have 
been described at length in former volumes of this 
journal, than any other known lands. I never 
saw soil that seemed of better natural constitution 
and quality than some of the fields of Ashemoore, 
or which promise better rewards for their culti- 
vation. 

The limestone is but an accumulation of pure 
shelly matter, solidified into stony hardness. The 
marl is the same in chemical composition, but about 
as hard as chalk, and has very much the texture 
ofan impure chalk, and is soft enough to be used as 
manure without pounding, burning, or other mode 
of reducing. I analyzed, on the place, three spe- 
cimens which were selected as fair samples ; and 
Dr. McRee, before, with the aid of my portable 
apparatus, had examined several others. The 

eneral proportion of carbonate of lime in both 
inds was fully 95 per cent. One specimen only, 
of marl just dug and hastily dried, yielded as little 
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as 88 per cent.; and as this was the only one so 

oor, by 6 per cent., I suspected that it had not 
eas sufficiently freed from water, in drying. 
However, at any rate it is the richest and most 
valuable marl I have ever known, and the easiest 
to be used. The stone, of course, would require 
to be burnt; and it will yield excellent lime, for 
cement or for manure. 

The lowest parts of this body of land, not yet 
cleared, are swamp, called ‘ white oaks ;” not 
because white oak is their general growth, and 
indeed it is very rare there—but because such are 
the only places on which a white oak tree can be 
found in this part of the country. These swamps 
are covered with the trees that are most favored 
elsewhere by the richest, stiff, alluvial, and wet 
bottom lands. The calcareous bed lies near the 
surface of all these swamps or “‘white oak” lands. 

Dr. McRee has taken great pains to introduce 

rass husbandry on his land, and his clover is won- 
derfully productive. That suwn on the first of 
March, 1839, was fit to mow, and was mown for 
hay the same year, in July, and the hay sold and 
delivered in market within eight months of the 
sowing of the seed, This is a remarkable proof 
of the admirable fitness of the soil for clover; and 
it was particularly valued by me, as the strongest 
known proof of what [I have so often maintained, 
that if the soil be but made calcareous, the warmth 
of’ climate of North Carolina, or even farther south, 
is no bar to profitable clover culture. Before my 
practice proved otherwise (afier marling) it was 
as firmly believed that lower Virginia was too hot 
to produce clover to profit, as it is now generally 
(and as erroneously) believed of lands 200 miles 
more southward. 

But though the calcareous deposite beneath the 
Rocky Point lands is richer and more easi!y acces- 
sible, than any known elsewhere, it is but the 
most remarkable case of a formation that is 
spread through a vast region of the state, accessi- 
ble throughout a great part of its extent, and 
which would be highly profitable to be used 
wherever it can be obtained. I knew before that 
marl had been found along the Neuse and some of 
the upper waters of the Chowan, and that it had 
been used to some small extent by a few indivi- 
duals; and I inferred, that if sought for, it might 
be found at some greater or less depth, almost 
every where between the granite range and the 
sea coast. But I had never heard of a single 
actual discovery fartler south than the borders of 
the Neuse and Trent. In addition to what [ saw in 
Wilmington, (though the stratum of marl there is 
thin, and the limestone poor,) and at Ashemoore 
and the surrounding lands, I learned from Major 
Gwynne, the able engineer who directed the con- 
struction of the Wilmington tailway, that marl was 
found in the wells dug at the water stations of that 
road, through the distance of 60 miles from Wil- 
mington. And this marl lies either under, or near 
enough for transportation to the wretched pine 
lands, which, wretched as they now are, need but to 
be marled to become valuable and productive under 
tillage. I may now, as heretofore, urge this im- 
provement, for this region, in vain ; but a time will 
come when the value of this neglected means of 
improvement will be proper!y appreciated in North 
Carolina, and when the putting it in use will add 
millions of dollars to the productive wealth of this 


most favored by nature, and the favors so offered 
are most slighted by man. And though [ have not 
yet seen the centinuation of this region through 
South Carolina and Georgia, I enteriain no doubt 
but that my remarks would there be applicable. 
It would seem as if the Rocky Point land, so 
deservedly noted hereabout for its fertility, owes 
its value to its being so thinly spread over the cal- 
careous deposite, that the two earths have neces- 
sarily become mixed, by various natural causes. 
When the roots of trees, and even small plants, 
can strike through the upper poor soil and into the 
marl below, the parts of the latter which are taken 
up into the plants, at their death and decay are 
finally left on the surface. ‘Thus, in the lapse of 
ages, the surface, no matter how destitute of lime, 
and how poor, must thus be made calcareous and 
rich. But not so if the surface soil be but six or 
even four feet above the marl, and cut off by a bar- 
ren intervening subsoil, which the roots of plants 
are not able to pass through. Then the soil will re- 
main poor; and so it would, even if within a foot 
of the marl below, but for the operation of plants 
or animals in bringing up the marl to the surface. 
In accordance with these views, where the 
land is higher, it is very inferivr to the best kind ; 
and ata few miles from the river, a still higher 
elevation of surface becomes either the ordinary 
poor pine forest land of New Hanover county, or 
savanna, of which I shall speak presently. 

The texture of the calcareous substratum of the 
Rocky Point lands is altogether different from any 
of the numerous marl beds I have seen in Vir- 
ginia. In chemical constitution, and in hardness, 
much of the former may be properly called by its 
common name of * limestone ;” and by the same 
tests the balance might be called chalk, slightly 
adulterated, and tinged with a very little foreign 
matter. But geologists, I believe, do not admit 
any true chalk to be in this country ; and the con- 
cretion of shells to a stony hardness, cannot make 
the limestone so called in mineralogy. However, 
in agricultural sense and use, they are truly what 
these names would imply. 

If the people of Carolina who have the means 
of marling would apply the lesson afforded here, 
it might be considered that here God had marled, 
and thereby enriched the land, and had thus re- 
vealed to man the mode of improvement. The 
enriching of these lands was effecte? simply by 
natural marling, with the additional aid of freedom 
from exhaustion, and thereby the accumulation, 
and fixing in the soil, of as much vegetable mat- 
ter as the calcareous ingredient could combine 
with. 

The limestone is not disposed with any regular- 
ity as to the sofier marl. Isolated masses of the 
former, of various sizes, are seen scattered over 
the best fields; and sometimes the stone, and 
sometimes the chalk is nearest to the surface, or 
the one over the other. The ditches generally 
reach the calcareous substratum. When in the 
chalk or marl, the excavation is easy enough. 
But when the stone is opposed, blasting by gun- 
powder is necessary to open the ditch. I saw in 


iwo ditches where this last had been done, for 
stretches of 200 to 300 yards each. Still, Dr. 
McRee told me that this ditching by blasting was 
not very difficult, and, as he thought, was not more 











region, which, of all within my knowledge, is 


expensive of labor, than to ditch through newly 
gr 
Phere are some other unex- 


cleared forest land. 
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pected peculiarities of a limestone region in this 
neighborhood, and even at some miles from the 
calcareous soils. ‘These are subterraneous caverns 
and subterraneous streams. The former are like 
the limestone caves of the mountain region, ex- 
cept for their very narrow dimensions, which 
forbid any passage or examination. A small dog 
has been known to make his way through a sub- 
lerranean passage for several hundred yards. I 
saw, at Ashemoore, one of the ‘natural wells” 
which show subterraneous streams. This was in 
a field not of calcareous soil, and was about the 
size across of an ordinary artificial well. The wa- 
ter stood at about two feet from the surlace of the 
earth, and is supplied by a perpetual stream pass- 
ing through below. The water, however, is now 
higher than usual, owing to additional supply from 
rain. 

I heard that a little marl had been used in some 
of the gardens of Wilmington ; but not the least 
use of it has as yet been made on fields, by any south 
ofthe Neuse and Trent, of whom I have heard. 


The Savannas. 





There are, in many places in New Hanover 
county, and other of the south-eastern parts of 
North Carolina, interspersed among, and surround- 
ed by forests, tracts of open grass land, called sa- 
vannas, as clear of trees as if made and kept so 
for cultivation. These meadows, however, are 


altogether formed without the designed aid of 


man ; and if cultivation has ever been attempted 
on them, it was found profitless, from the unpro- 
ductiveness of the soil, and the attempt was aban- 
doned, after the first trial. The railway passes 
immediately through one of these savannas, about 
27 miles from Wilmington, which is said to con- 
tain more than 4000 acres in one body. My pas- 
sage through this piece was so rapid, that nothing 
could be distinguished as to its particular growth 
of grass, or the nature of its soil. [1 only present- 
ed to the eye one unbroken and unvaried expanse 
of level surface, as much elevated, apparently, 
compared to the road-way, as the forest lands, and 
covered with 
which was made the more conspicuous by the old 
grass having been burned off early in the spring. 
T’o examine this kind of land more closely, was 
one of the. objects of my visit to Ashemoore, 
under the guidance of Dr. McRee. Part of his 
estate is one of these savannas, which is partly 
seen from the rail-road just north of the Rock 
Point depot, and 15 miles from Wilmington. This 
savanna is of sinall extent, being only 200 to 300 
acres, but in every other respect is similar to all 
the others, and would gerve, as I was told, as well 
for observation as any number of them. 

I found that but a very small part of this savan- 
na had been burnt over this epring, which gave 
a better opportunity of judging of its usual growth 


from the still abundant remains of the dry grass of 


the last summer. This was of many different 
kinds, all of which seemed new to me, or if not 
new, so altered by difference of soil as not to be 
recognized. However, my examination in this 
respect was necessarily very slight, owing to my 
ignorance of the scientific arrangement and de- 
scriptions of plants. The principal growth seen 
consisted of the aristida stricta, (belore mention- 
ed as being general through the pine-covered 
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oung grass, the deep verdure of 








land,) and a dwarfish kind of broom sedge, which 
is smaller than, and different from, those so well 
known in lower Virginia, but which was not the 
less manifestly one of the members of that family 
of grasses, (andropogon,) all of which, I infer 
from my experience of the habits of some of 
them, must indicate by their growth an acid soil, 
The old growth, notwithstanding all the eatin 
and trampling by cattle, seemed but little dimin- 
ished, and had stood about two feet high. 

I dug into the soil of this savanna, and at the 
place examined, a spot rather higher and there- 
fore then drier than the general surlace, found 
the depth to be about a foot. This, however, was 
more than usual. Along the side of the ditch 
made to form the rail-road, where it passes by the 
out-skirt of this savanna, the soil was about 6 to 
9 inches deep, and less generally than 6 inches 
through the adjacent pine land. The soil of the 
savanna land is as black as earth can be, is mode- 
rately stiff, showing the presence of enough clay 
to form a productive soil for grasses and wheat, 
and would be supposed, if judged merely by the 
eye, to be as rich, and valuable for tillage, as in 
lact itis poor and worthless, as now constituted. 
The subsoil is a pale yellowish sand, with barely 
enough clay intermixed to be adhesive, and not to 
prevent water passing through and saturating it. 
Still lower, as I was told, lies a bed of clay, which, 
no doubt, forbids the descent of the rain water, 
and causes the general wetness of these lands, 
though they lie high, and are free both from 
springs, and from floods from any higher lands. 

‘There does not seem to be any great difference 
between the savanna land and the great body 
which is covered with pine forests, except in the 
difference of covering plants. Indeed, in many 
parts of the pine lands, where the trees stand but 
thinly, the savanna grasses cover the ground, and 
where burnt off, present the appearance of a true 
savanna, with the addition ol a sprinkling of trees. 
The same general causes operate with more or 
less force on all this immense region of pine forest 
land; and, according to the degree of lorce, cer- 
tain places either become open and perfect savan- 
nas, or remain as forest land. 

1 was the more interested in examining the sa- 
vanna land because of my former investigations of 
the causes of the formation of the western prairies. 
I was not before aware of the existence of any 
lands of that character in all the Atlantic slope of 
the United States. But the Carolina savannas 
are certainly true prairies, though differing so 
much both in nature of'soil and in degree of lertility 
from those of the west; and the first formation 
and continuance of these savannas may be satis- 
lactorily traced from the operating causes which 
were set forth in the essay on the formation of 
prairies, commenced at page 321, vol. iii., of Farm- 
ers’ Register. 

The whole of the great region of pine forest in 
lower North Carolina, with the exceptions of the 
intervention of rivers and of swamps, is high land, 
of as level a surface as can be conceived. With- 
out any springs rising to the surlace, which would 
be the sources of marshes, and with a climate in 
which dryness and warmth predominate greatly 
over moisture and cold, it might be inferred that 
such lands, and sandy as they are withal, would 
be very dry. But though no springs rise to bring 
water from subterranean sources to the surface 
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soil, and though the vast extent of surface alone 
is securily against any considerable effect, even on 
the western borders, of inundation from higher 
lands, still there are sufficient causes why these 
lands should be very wet through the greater part 
of the year. The almost perfect level of the sur- 
face prevents any considerable quantity of the 
fallen rain-water from flowing away to the rivers 
and swamps; the sandiness of the soil, and still 
more of the subsoil, serves readily to drink in the 
rain water; and the close nature of the clay be- 
low forbids the excess of the water thus taken in 
to sink lower, and therefore it must fill the entire 
soil and subsoil, for several feet in depth, until 
drawn up and carried off slowly by evaporation, 
during the driest part of summer and autumn; 
and which evaporation is much retarded by the 
general shade of pine forest over nearly the whole 
of this great region. 

These circumstances are sufficient to show why 
wetness of the earth should generally prevail, 
even in the drier times of much the greater part 
the year; and why every heavy rain should so fill 
and overflow the surface of the land, whether {o- 
rest or savanna, and serve to make any dry walking 
impossible soon afterwards, in any direction. Dur- 
ing two or three months of the driest season, it is 
true that all these lands, savanna as well as forest, 
become perfectly dry. But that does not prevent 
the growth and general circumstances of the land 
being governed and directed by its opposite condi- 
tion of wetness, which continues for three-fourths 
of the year. 

This general state of moisture of the land is 
particularly favorable to the growth of grass; and 
though all the grasses both of calcareous and rich 
soils are necessarily excluded by the chemical con- 
stitution and poverty of this soil, there are enough 
of other grasses which are best nourished by the 
acid quality of soil which must exist here, and 
which is poisonous to all the most valuable plants 
of cultivation, ‘The poverty and acidity of the soil 
also forbid the growth of the kinds of trees which 
flourish best on rich and well-constituted wet lands, 
as the poplar, ash, black-gum, maple, &c, Pines, 
then, the most appropriate and favored growth of 
dry, acid, and sandy soils, form necessarily the al- 
most sole growth of this great region, though the 
general state of moisture is unfavorable to their 
greatest vigor. ‘Thus it may be supposed that there 
must be a general disposition of the growth of 
trees to give way to the growth of grass, when- 
ever there are additional and strongly operating 
auxiliary causes of support given to the latter. 
‘These causes are presented in the several follow- 
ing cases: Ist, whenever the soil is more stiff, or 
the lowest clay sub-stratum rises nearer to the sur- 
face, and either, or both, serving to retain more of 
the rain water at and near the surface ; or, 2d, 
when the vegetable matter in the soil is deeper 
and more abundant, and being not fully decom- 
posed, is of a peaty nature, (a consequence of the 
preceding named condition, and which is always 
the case in the savannas,) and which therefore is 
still more unfriendly to the growth of trees ; 
and 3d, the burning over of all the forest land in 
the spring, which is almost universally done, and 
which must damage a weakly growth of trees 
more and more by every repetition, and thereby 
allow a greater growth of grass, and of course 





ceeding burnings. It is where all these circum- 
stances are combined, that, by the gradual destruc- 
tion of the trees by fire, the savannas have been 
formed, and will be maintained as long as the 
same causes continue to operate. 

The savanna I examined most closely was with- 
in three miles of already discovered marl, of the 
rich quality above stated ; and it would be a cheap 
improvement to bring and apply it to the savanna; 
and I am confident that marling, and draining, 
(which also could be easily eflected,) would make 
this savanna excellent land for wheat and clover, 
as well as for corn or oats. But the improvement 
might probably be made still more cheaply, as the 
bed of marl doubtless lies under it, and most of the 
other savannas, and might be obtained either jm- 
mediately from below, or elsewhere, more cheaply 
than by carriage for even three miles. The rail- 
way offers sufficiently cheap transportation for 
lime, or the richest marl, to considerable dis- 
tances. 

The drainage of savanna, might be effected by 
the plough, and by the same operation that would 
best prepare it for cultivation. If attempted, I 
would advise the ploughing of the land during 
summer, when dry enough, by a three or four- 
horse plough, into very wide beds, (say of 26 feet, 
if for 5 corn rows, or 19 feet if for 3 rows each,) 
with deep and clean water-furrows between the 
beds. As soon as the surface had become some- 
what closed, another ploughing in the same order 
and manner, would raise the bed still higher, and 
nearly double the depth of the water-furrow. It 
would only then need that all the water-furrows 
should discharge into one or more cross-ditches, 
cut in the lowest ground, and having sufficient 
depth and good outlets, and the draining would 
be camplete. ‘The ditches designed to receive the 
water discharged from the water-furrows, and also 
any cross ditches required at depressions, might 
likewise be made principally by the plough, if 
done before the bedding, Full directions for both 
these operations have been published in the F'arm- 
ers’ Register ; that for ditching by the plough, in 
an article on draining, in numbers 7 and 12 of vol. 
i., and for the wide bedding in the observations on 
the Gloucester lands and culture, in vol. vi. [I 
have never seen lands to which both these modes 
of drainage could be better applied; and if fol- 
lowed by marling or liming, (and without that, all 
improvement of this acid land would be profitless, ) 
{ know no lands which promise better recompense 
for the expense of the improvement. 

But even as they are, the savannas are excel- 
lent grazing grounds while the grass is young and 
tender. ‘The burning was early on the large sa- 
vanna, (as is usual,) and it already is a beautiful 
expanse of green, regular and unbroken to the 
eye of the traveller as a grazed lawn. As yet 
but few kinds of the numerous wild flowers of the 
savannas have opened ; but in June they are seen 
throughout, and of various kinds, and successions 
of kinds continue to adorn every part of the ground 
until frost. 


State of agriculture, and products of the country, 
Except rice, made on the embanked marshes of 


the Cape Fear river, there is but little if any sur- 
plus grain made in the counties around Wilming- 
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town is partly brought from abroad, and none is 
exported. There is no where any wheat sown, 
except lately by Dr. McRee and one of his neigh- 
bors on Rocky Point, and the oats are all con- 
sumed on the farms where raised. ‘There is but 
little cotton made ; and scarcely any thing for mar- 
ket made from the fine grazing afforded by the 
savannas and forest lands. As evidence of the 
abundance of pasturage, I understood that very 
few persons give any food to their cattle during 
winter, as they can obtain grazing throughout in 
the woods and swamps. But the mortality, in 
spring, fromth is starvation system, is very great. 

There is not much land cleared or cultivated ex- 
cept on the borders of the rivers, and of that I saw 
but little. In the pine lands there are but a few 
small patches cleared, and those very poor in pro- 
duct; the almost sole business of the residents 
being to make turpentine and tar. Even where 
better lands and better farming are found, the 
same crop, corn, is generally cultivated without 
the intervention of any other, either every year, 
or every second year, as long as the land can bear 
it. ‘The nearest usual approach toa rotation of 
crops is, Ist year, corn, and 2d, oats on the best 
part, and no crop on the worst; and all grazed 
alter the oat harvest, until near planting time next 
spring, usually, though sometimes the grazing is 
avoided. Of course no turf forms on land so treat- 
ed; and it is not ploughed flush, before planting 
corn, but only “listed,” and checked across, and 
the * balks,” broken up alier the corn is well up. 
Yet there is good demand for all grain and grass 
products, and extraordinary prices paid for articles 
of small culture, because of their scarcity. For 
example, the first person who made a business of 
sending turnips to Wilmington market, sold them 
readily throughout the whole season for $1 the 
bushel; and though another producer has come 
in since to share the furnishing of the market, 
the price still has kept to 50 cents the bushel. 
Both Irish and sweet potatoes grow well; the 
latter as well as could be desired, and they are 
made by every cultivator, But they are found 
difficult to keep later than- mid-winter, and there- 
fore are not raised very largely for stock food. 

Field peas are planted through every corn-field, 
by planting 10 or 15 peas on one side, and some- 
times on both sides of every stalk or place of corn. 
This is done before the last ploughing of the corn, 
and thatis the only benefit of tillage which peas 
receive. As many peas are gathered as are ne- 
cessary for use, and on the balance, as they stand, 
the hogs designed for slaughter are turned in, (the 
corn having first been gathered,) and are allowed 
to feed at will. Peas alone, when so abundantly 
consumed, are supposed to cause disease to hogs, 
{a weakness in the Joins,) which is prevented by 
having a patch of sweet potatoes in the same 
field, for change of food. ‘The red and cow peas 
are the kinds most generally planted. It is the 
prevailing opinion that the making of this second- 
ary crop of peas does not materially lessen the 
product of corn from the same ground; but no 
fair experiment has been made to test this impor- 
tant question, and I therefore greatly distrust the 
correctness of this opinion. 

The sweet potato is most favored by a southern 
climate and a sandy soil, and therefore [ should in- 
fer must surpass in. value, for stock food, and for 
greatest preduct of nutriment from a certain space, 
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all the roots of northern climes, such as Irish po- 
tatoes, turnips, beets, carrots, &c. But though 
the culture of this most valuable southern rvot is 
universal on every farm and clearing, as is its con- 
sumption on every table, still it is held asa pro- 
duct of secondary and minor importance, and 
there is nothing clearly established (that I have 
heard) as to its amount of product, or the preser- 
vation of the crop. The risk of rotting in the cel- 
lars or other receptacles, and the great cost of 
planting roots, are great obstacles to extensive 
culture. Some persons, however, and by various 
modes, succeed in keeping potatoes sound, until 
late in winter. But it seems owing to peculiar, 
and not well ascertained causes, or otherwise it 
could be done always. Small quantities in cellars 
made and kept both dry and warm, and also well 
ventilated, are kept much later. 


Pine forests. 


From the few fine specimens I had seen of the 
long leaf pine, on the southern border of lower 
Virginia, | had expected to see magnificent trees 
forming the greater part of the vast pine forests of 
North Carolina. But such is far trom the fact. 
Some few indeed present the noble elevation of 
straight trunk, and great size, which I had looked 
for; but most generally, the trees are much small- 
er, and far from being pieasing to the eye. 
The long leaf pine is the original and almost sole 
growth of the drier lands of New Hanover, and 
even much farther north, as seen along the rail- 
way. ‘The short leaf pine, as called here, and 
which is the “ old-field” pine of Virginia, is here, 
as with us, the universal second growth of the 
drier lands wherever the first growth has been 
cleared off. As to the short leaf or common 
“woods-pine” of Virginia, [ have seen none, 
though I hear that some few may be found. 

It is a curious fact, and one much to be lament- 
ed, that there is scarcely any reproduction of the 
long leaf pine throughout the vast region of which 
it now forms the almost exelusive cover; and that 
when the trees now living shall have died, there 
will be almost a total extinction of this beautiful 
and valuable tree. It is a tree of very slow 
growth; and probably most of those now living 
are older than the general settlement of the re- 
gion, or the existence of the circumstances which 
now oppose reproduction. The large cones or 
“burs” of this tree contain numerous seeds, which 
drop out as the cone opens, and which are eagerly 
sought and eaten by hogs. This ‘‘pine mast” 
forms the great resource for feeding the hogs 
while ranging at large, as is the usage. In this 
way, very few seeds escape to sprout. And of 
the few that do sprout, scarcely any of the young 
trees survive the after attacks of the hogs, which 
root up the young trees, to eat the roots, even 
when the trees are several years old. Hogs 
ranging in the woods are quite fond of the tender 
roots, anc the bark of the roots of older trees, and 
live on this food principally in the winter aud 
spring, afier the pine seeds are consumed. 

From these causes I presume it is that very 
few young long leaf’ pines are to be seen. I no- 
ticed them no where except a few in the neigh- 
borhood of Wilmington, in riding from that place 
to Rocky Point. And the appearance of the 
young long leaf pine is too remarkable not to have 
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been observed if seen. It is indeed as remarkable 
fur its singular and beautiful torm: when very 
voung as for its noble size and form when old. 
One of three seasons’ growth (for example) 
was only a little more than two feet high, 
and retained at once all the leaves of the three 
seasons, though in very distinct states. The leaves 
of the first year, dead and dry, but still firmly set 
and strong, covered the plant thickly for about a 
foot above the ground; then the green and vigor- 
ous leaves of the Jast year’s growth, for about 
the same extent; and lastly, the new upright and 
compact shoots of this spring, one or two and 
sometimes tliree, from which the leaves, though 
formed, had not yet unfolded, and which shoots 
are each about the size of; and not very unlike in 
general appearance, a large shoot of asparagus, 
as it first rises out of the ground. ‘The older leaves 
are about a foot long, and as thickly set on the 
single and upright trunk as can be imagined ; and 
the whole plant, of this or of less size, is much like 
an artificial military plume ofenormous dimensions. 


The turpentine and tar business. 


The making of turpentine and tar is the almost 
sole business of the thinly settled population of 
the pine lands. They are generally poor and in- 
dolent ; yet this business aflords good profits even 
ut the present low prices, and enormous profits 
were made when naval stores were more than 
double their present prices. ‘Turpentine now sells 
at $1.80 the barrel at Wilmington, and it has sold 
for upwards of $4. Mr. Lazarus told me that he 
had paid to a poor white man, who worked singly 
and unassisted in making turpentine, $1000 for 
the fruits of his labor of one year. It is under- 
stood that a good hand can atiend to 9000 trees, 
and can secure 200 barrels of turpentine in a year. 

In commencing the operation on trees before 
untouched, a receptacle (or * box’’) is cut by the 
axe on one side of the tree, and about six inches 
above the ground, which is large enough to hold 
a quart of the fluid turpentine which exudes from 
the cut sap-wood, and which flows into this hol- 
low from the upper part and sides. The flowing 
of the sap begins of course in the spring. At the 
end of a few days, (according to the time and 
state of the season, ) the Jaborer visits all his trees, 
dips out the collected turpentine and puts it in bar- 
rels. He then cuts from each side of the tree a 
shallow groove, inclining downward to the box, 
through the bark and a little into the wood. Into 
these new cuts the turpentine exudes, and flows 
down them into the box. The tool by which this 
operation is performed is called a “shave.” It is 
a circular piece of iron like the eye of a weeding 
hoe, with the lower edge sharp, and which is at- 
tached to a shaft or handle, so as to cut its groove 
like a gouge, but by being pulled to, instead of be- 
ing pushed from. the operator. Every time the 
box is emptied of its turpentine, the “shaving” is 
extended upward, and thus gradually making the 
tree bare of bark and of the outer surface of the 
sap-wood as high as can be conveniently reached, 
or 15 feet and upwards. ‘This shaving rises about 
two feet in a year, and thus it takes about seven 
years to finish one side of a tree. ‘The side edges 
of the bared surface are carefully kept perpendi- 
cular and straight, and not quite to embrace the 
ha'f of the trunk of the tree. Next, the opposite 
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side is “boxed,” and treated in the same way, taking 
care to leave a strip of an inch or two of bark on 
each side between the old and the newer work. 
Without other cause of decay or destruction, the 
trees will live and yield well until the sides can be 
shaved no higher. But the spreading of’ acci- 
dental fires seldom fails to kill the tree earlier. For 
the entire face of the cutting being encrusted with 
turpentine, and the wood below being converted 
to solid lightwood, no trees can: be more inflam- 
mable ; and the fire burns so deeply in, as to kill 
the strips of living bark by heat, or to weaken the 
trunk so much that it yields to, and is prostrated 
by, the next storm. The trees, or parts that es- 
cape being burnt, are finally cut up into billets, 
and the tar extracted from them, by burning them 
slowly in a close kiln, made by covering the light- 
wood with earth in the mode well known in every 
pine country. 

It is only the turpentine that retains its fluidity, 
and is collected in the box, that is considered first- 
rate. ‘The part that sticks to and hardens above 
has lost its most valuable part, (the oil or spirits of 
turpentine, ) by evaporation, and when scraped off, 
which is the last part of the process, is sold at 
half the price of the fluid turpentine. Of course 
the expense of Jand-carriage is a sufficient bar to 
the production of so heavy and low-priced pro- 
ducts, where the distance is considerable. 

The turpentine getters are carelul every spring 
to rake away the leaves from the foot of every 
tree, and to burn the collected trash when it can 
be done slowly and safely. But they cannot al- 
ways command the progress of the fires; and 
from that, or other less carefully made fires, great 
havock is olien made among the boxed trees. 

W here vicinity to market, or cheapness of car- 
riage, permits this business to be in full opera- 
tion, it cannot last long, as the Jong leaf pines 
will be destroyed and will not be renewed. The 
other kinds of pines are not worth working for 
this purpose. 

On the morning of the 20th, I joined the rail- 
way train at Rocky Point depot, and before 2 P. 
M. reached Goldsborough, (distance 65 miles,) 
near Waynesborugh, in Wayne county, and the 
necessary place of departure for Newbern. Here 
I had to wait until 1 A. M., the next day, when, 
by a stage coach drawn by two horses, but loaded 
for four, l reached Newbern alier dark. Distance 
70 miles. 

This day’s journey was along the general 
course of the Neuse river, though no where in 
sight of it, except at Kinston, in Lenoir county. 
By another mode of travelling, this might have 
been founs a very interesting route; for the cal- 
careous formations, to examine which had been 
the first object of my intended visit to Newbern, 
are ‘scattered alt along this river. ButI could 
hire no mode of conveyance, other than that of 
the public stage coach; and even if it had been 
otherwise, I could not have profited by the change, 
having no well informed companion to guide and 
instruct me as to localities. I could therefore do 
no better than go on to Newbern, trusting to the 
chapter of accidents for my subsequent procedure. 


Judge Gaston’s reclaimed Pocoson. 


On the morning of April 22d, the day after my 
arrival at Newbern, { accompanied Judge Gaston 
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to his farm, about ten miles distant, for the parpose 
of seeing the large pocoson of which he has re- 
claimed and has under cultivation between 200 
and 300 acres. I had not before had an opportu- 
nity of observing, or being correctly informed as 
to the nature of this class of wet lands, and I was 
giad to avail myself of the request and invitation 
which. afforded such an opportunity, with the ad- 
ditional gratification and advantage of the guidance 
and conversation of a companion so interesting 
and instructive. 

The appearance of the still unreclaimed part of 
the pocoson is very similar to that of most of the 
great swamps in the drier time of the year. How- 
ever, none of the uncleared parts adjacent to this 
improvement are as wet as the whole was at first, 
as the ditches have had a partial and considerable 
effect in drying the forest part. ‘The effect of this 
partial drying is seen in the dying of the large 
laurels and other trees which require very wet soil 
for their most perfect condition. 

The surface of the land is so levei, that it is 
drained to outlets in two very different directions. 
The water carried off by both these main ditches 
is but little, to be collected from so large a body 
of land which had been absorbing rain water all 
the winter. The discharge was not greater than 
I should have expected to find from the existing 
circumstances, even if there were not a real spring 
in the whole ground. 

The surface of the pocoson is higher than most 
of the surrounding firm pine lands. The opinion 
of Judge Gaston is, that the pocoson was origin- 
ally the ordinary level pine land of the country ; 


that the passage of the small streams of water, 


from its flat surface was alierwards impeded by 
fallen trees or other obstructions: consequently a 
new character gradually was assumed, different 
from ite former state of dry fand, and approaching 
first to that of swamp, and next to that of peat, in 
so much as the progress of decomposition of the 


vegetable products did not keep pace with that of 


their production, and therefore that the accumula. 
tion was yearly increased and the surface of the 
land kept growing higher by the increase of the 
undecomposed vegetable deposite from the trees, 
and other plants growing thereon. In this state, 
the waters of rains, as well as those of impeded 
emall streams, would be necessarily sucked up and 
retained by the great mass, as by a sponge, and 
the surplus served to overflow the surface during 
the greater portion of the year. The proofs to 
sustain this opinion were presented to him in the 
two facts, Ist, that the surface of this vegetable 
soil is actually higher than the surrounding firm 
Jand; and, 2dly, that light-wood logs and knots, 
the evident remains of a former growth of large 
long-leaf pine trees, were dug up ofien in the 
ditches, though nota tree of that kind remained 
standing, or could possibly live on such soil as the 
pocoson now has. The subsoil is clay, as is the 
surface soil of the adjacent firm pine lands. Inde- 
pendent of the ditching, the labor of clearing the 
dense forest of large swamp trees, which covered 
all this land, must have been enormous. The 
whole clearing and improvement has been gradu- 
ally made, and some of the land cleared long ago 
has been so much exhausted as to be turned out. 
The balance, now in a single field of corn of more 
than 200 acres, had the appearance to me of being 
very rich soil; and some of the best, I was told, 
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is as productive as almost any land in the country. 
This reclaimed body of land, extensive as it is, is 
but a small part of the whole great pocoson. Much 
of the nearest adjacent land of the same kind, as 
before stated, is partially dried by ditching, and 
the large trees have been killed by girdling, for 
the purpose of extending the clearing. 

‘l'here is an immense amount of this kind of 
land in lower North Carolina, very little of which 
has been reclaimed, or in any way improved. This 
is not surprising, notwithstanding its great fertility, 
when the great and expensive labor required is 
considered, and that the far cheaper improvements 
which might be made by marling, are almost 
totally neglected in this part of the country. 

I had seen, in passing, the day before, through 
Jones county, some pine lands approaching in their 
appearance, as to their grassy turf, the savannas 
of New Hanover. On inquiry in regard to them, 
I learned from Judge Gaston that such lands and 
more perfect savannas were also common in this 
part of the country, and that one of the latter was 
on another part of his land, close by where we 
then were. We rode over it, and I was still more 
delighted than with those seen before, with the 
beautiful meadow-like turf which this exhibits 
throughout. This had deen burnt early, and the 
young grass is more forward, and there are more 
wild flowers already open or about to open, than 
on the more southern savannas lately seen. With 
no labor, save fencing and mowing, | should think 
that this land would make very good though ra- 
ther coarse hay, and profitable for sale, as northern 
hay is a regular article of import and sale in New- 
bern; and if merely well limed on the surface. and 
slightly ditched, would be excellent meadow, and 
produce the finer grasses. I before expressed my 
opinion as to the advantage and manner of carry- 
ing the improvement of such land still farther, 
for tillage. 

I was not aware until recently that alligators 
were found so far north as this. Formerly they 
were olien seen in the Neuse, and though very 
rare of late, they are supposed still to inhabit this 
river. A small one was caught in one of the 
ditches of Judge Gaston’s pocoson. It was also 
on this farm, not very Jong afier the first clearings 
of the wild pocoson land, that occurred a memora- 
ble conflict with a bear, which was so severely 
contested against great odds, and with such de- 
structive power of resistence, that the narrative of 
the circumstances was published at the time 
throughout the United States, and even in the pa- 
pers of Kurope. ‘Though at the time sur- 
rounded and attacked by the overseer and the 
negroes and their dogs, and assailed with every 
weapon that the men could suddenly command, 
the bear seized on the overseer, then the foremost 
of his assailants, and tore his flesh so as to endan- 
ger his life, and would have killed him outright, 
but for his being drawn away by the negroes by 
main force. At last, however, the bear was killed, 
alier a longer and more desperate defence than 
could have been supposed possible for him to make. 
And yet it was only in defence that he fought; for 
he continued slowly to retreat, even alier being 
fired at twice, and slightly wounded at each fire, 
and to the last, always singled out for his attacks 
+ naggaama enemy that had last struck or wound- 
ed him. 


Rattlesnakes are also found hereabout, though 
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but rarely. They are found more frequently near 
Wilmington, as id heard when there. These also 
are most forbearing enemies to man, though 
among the most brave, and dangerous in their 
defence, when attacked. ‘They not only give 
warning to the intruder or assailant by their rat- 
tles, but will avoid a conflict, or attempting to use 
their deadly means of defence, as long as endur- 
ance is possible. 

Most of the lands seen on our ride from New- 
bern had much more of clay in their composition 
than I had supposed belonged to this country. On 
the south border of the ‘Trent, where crossed by 
our route, the lands have an undulating surlace, 
are very light, and were once among the best high 
lands in the country, but now are very much ex- 
hausted by scourging cultivation, and neglect of 
all means of resuscitation. 


Marl and Limestone of the Neuseand Trent. 


My visit to this neighborhood could not have 
been worse timed, for the accomplishment of its 
designed object. The court had but just com- 
menced its session and would not rise in a week, 
engaging in some manner the attention of most of 
the intelligent farmers, and of course the continual 
attendance of every memher of the bar, of which 
class was James W. Bryan, esq., the gentleman 
whose information and invitation had first induced 
me to promise to visit this region; and which pro- 
mise has so long remained unperformed, as to ad- 
monish me never to make such another engage- 
ment. ‘T'wo other gentlemen who had most kindly 
and urgently requested i visiting their farms and 
calcareous deposites, in Jones county, were both 
absent. Under such circumstances, I would not 
permit the sacrifice of the time and services which 
Were notwithstanding offered to forward my ob- 
jects; and afier remaining between two and three 
davs at Newbern, I turned my course homeward. 
A letter from Mr. Bryan on this subject, previously 
received, and which will be published in this num- 
ber, will serve to give better information than | 
could have obtained personally under the existing 
circumstances. 

Very few persons have as yet even commenced 
to use the marls of the Neuse and Trent. J heard 
mentioned Messrs. Isaac ‘Taylor, J. W. Bryan, 
S. Biddle, and J. C. Burgwyn, and the first be- 
ginner, the late L. Benners. Mr. Taylor has 
marled about thirty acres, and must lave de- 
rived much benefit from it, as I heard of his hav- 
ing good clover on that land. This old genile- 
man’s good farming and improvements were in 
other respects well worth seeing, and I was sorry 
that a visit to him, which I had promised him and 
myself to make, was prevented by the necessity 
of leaving Newbern a day sooner than I had then 
intended, so as to be able to avail of the use of the 
public conveyances. 

I have no doubt, however, that the visible and 
early effects of marl have been small hereabout, 
compared to the best that might be derived from 
the use of this manure. Such would be the result 
that I would anticipate and predict, merely from 
knowing the general system of tillage in usage, 
which is more or less exhausting in almost every 
case, and which therefore does not permit the ac- 
cumulation of vegetable matter in the soil by rest, 
and by the prohibition of close and general graz- 


ing. Neither the increased general products nor 
the net profit of marling on lund under continual 
or very exhausting tillage, can compare with those 
of the like application to lands under meliorating 
culture. This f would as earnestly wish to im- 
press on the few persons who are beginning to 
marl in this region, as to induce them to extend 
their applications of the manure in proper manner. 


Odds and Ends. 





The journey from Newhern to Plymouth (69 
miles) is through a low, level country, much of 
which is more or Jess wet, though firm land, and 
some of it is swamp. The western part of the 
great Dismal Swamp, is touched by the road. 

Within a few miles alier passing the town of 
Washington, the road passes among a number of 
basin-shaped depressions, which appear precisely 
like the ‘sink holes” of the mountain limestone 
region of Virginia, and which I should attribute 
to the same cause, that is, to lime-stone caverns 
having formerly existed below, which by breaking 
in, under the weight of the super-incumbent earth, 
have made these depressions. Ifsearched lor deeply 
enough in these sinks, I think that limestone rock 
will be found. 

At about 14 miles from Plymouth, the pines of 
the forest are generally of the great size which I 
had been disappointed in not seeing elsewhere. 
All are deformed by being skinned for extracting 
turpentine, and in a manner much more wasteful 
of the product, and promising to be more speedily 
destructive ol these noble trees, than is the case in 
the great turpentine region eeen farther west. 

Here I again reached the Scuppernong grape 
neighborhood. The settlements are much more 
frequent, and almost every dwelling house has its 
adjacent arbor covered by one or more Scupper- 
nong vines, forming an object even at this early 
season very pleasing to the eye, and which in 
summer must be as beautiful as profitable. It is 
very strange, that when the expressing the juice of 
this grape is done so generally, and to such great 
extent, in this part of the country, that no one at- 
tempts to make true wine from it, by proper fer- 
mentation. Kor though what is called Scupper- 
nong wine, if of the best kind, is a delicious drink, 
it is not a fermented liquor, nor does it indeed de- 
serve to be called a wine. I wish that some of 
those who prepare the best of this liquor would 
Iry to make wine of it, by the process recom- 
mended and practised by Mr. Herbemont, in his 
treatise which was republished in vol. ii. of Farm- 
ers’ Register. 

The snug little steamer Fox, (which may claim 
naval supremacy on the Blackwater by the same 
kind of right that Robinson Crusve had to the 
sovereignty of his island,) arrived at Plymouth, 
as usual about 11 o’clock, the night of my arrival 
there, and in a few minutes was again on her re- 
turn voyage. The next morning at 10 o'clock, I 
reached the landing at the Portsmouth and Roan- 
oke railway, expecting, as formerly, to be able to 
reach Petersburg by way of North Carolina, the 
evening of the same day. But this convenient 
and speedy, though circuitous course of travel, had 
been interrupted by a new arrangement of the 
mails, (and derangement of travelling,) and [ had 
to choose between waiting for the next train some 
18 -ours, where there was neither accommodation 
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nor any other gratification, or to consume the inter- 
val by keeping with the steam train in its course 
to Portsmouth, to return again with the next; 
which was done. 


the strange things attending the present rapid 
mode of travelling, and its interruption on cross 


routes. This delay gave me an opportunity of 


spending irom 2 to 11 P. M., in Portsmouth and 
Norfolk, and of viewing some of the (to me) in- 
teresting subjects of the following notes. 


Suk culture in operation and preparation. 


Who could have anticipated, even as late as 
two years ago, that this heading would be suita- 
ble for any notes of observations made in Vir- 
ginia? Yet it isso now; and I feel confident that, 
before this present season expires, so many and 
such successful operations will have been complet- 
ed, as to leave no room for the experimenters to 
doubt, and which will serve to establish silk-cul- 


ture among the regular and profitable directions of 


labor and capital in the southern states. 

The authorities of the Alms-house of Norfolk 
have done honor to themselves, and furnished a 
rofit, and rendered a distinguished service to the 
institution they govern, and to their country, by 
introducing silk culture, upon an extensive scale. 
Mr. Duesberry, the intelligent and zealous super- 
intendent, has either ready fitted up, or in progress, 
the upper floor of the Alms-house. He has now 
feeding, in various stages of growth, half a mil- 
lion of silk-worms, and intends to feed as many 
more, during the season, as will make four millions 
inall. Mr. D.is less a novice than most other 
experimenters sin Virginia, he having fed silk- 
worms on asmal! scale for the three preceding 


seasons. ‘The oldest of his worms (the eggs of 


which had been prematurely hatched by March 
12th) had begun to spin on April 24th, and 
by the evening of the next day, when I saw them, 
the cocoons seemed completed in outward appear- 
ance and in firmness, so that-I could bring away a 
few ae specimens of such unusually early product. 
A fire had been kept in the fire-place of the room 
generally, until within a few days previous, when 
the weather became warm. The oldest worms, 
doubtless, were somewhat injured by such early 
hatching, and the consequent exposure to cold, 
and even want of food; but had on the whole 
done well, and were forming fine cocoons. The 
greater number, hatched later, were in the best 
possible condition. 

1 was surprised as well as highly gratified to 
learn from Mr. Duesberry that the preparations 
already made, or in progress towards sure comple- 
tion, for feeding silk-worms this season, were so 
extensive. He named the sundry individuals who 
are about commencing the business in the envi- 
rons of Norlolk and Portsmouth, and the number 
of worms that each counted on feeding. ‘There 
will be at least a dozen proprietors so engaged, 
and who expected to feed collectively more than 
twenty millions of worms this season. It is true 
that this is yet to be done; and therefore I shall 
not make statements at greater length as to mere 
Intentions, But there is no doubt that a business 
to this amount will be undertaken, and I hope 
to be enabled to state results, and successful and 
profitable results, of what now is but preparation 


Thus to travel 80 miles out o! 
one’s course, without losing time by it, is one of 
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and promise. Norfolk county, though having natu- 

ral agricultural advantages which lew other regions 

can compare with, has heretofore been the most 
sluggish in the march of agricultural.improvement. 
But this county is now decidedly ahead of all the 
south in the silk-business ; and I trust that energy 
and success in that will produce the energy which 
will certainly lead to success in the exercise of 
all its great and neglected means for improvement 
and agricultural wealth. 

In North Carolina, though I met with but few 
cases of regular silk-culture either in operation or 
preparation, I heard of sundry, and some on a 
very large scale, at places not in my route; and lL 
witnessed several striking proofs of the admirable 
fitness of the climate to enable the worms to en- 
dure privations and rough treatment. At Wil- 
mington, in Dr. McRee’s garden, I saw silk- 
worms feeding on morus multicaulis bushes in the 
open air, and apparently as healthy and vigorous 
as if sheltered and well cared for. ‘The eggs, in 
a hatching state, had been merely placed on the 
bushes, and nothing more done to save them. A 
few of the oldest were in their fifth age, and had 
endured one snow (on March 25th) and all the 
rains, one of which occurred on April 15, the even- 
ing before 1 last saw them, and was very heavy. 
The hatching having been very unequal, most of 
the worms were much less advanced than the 
most forward. Doubtless most of them had pe- 
rished, and perhaps all then remaining will perish, 
before attaining full growth, by the depredations of 
birds and ants. But still, the good condition of 
those which remained when I saw them, after 
such early and long exposure, was a very satisfac- 
tory evidence of the climate being altogether as 
kindly as il natural to silk- worms. 

In Newbern, several persons were feeding very 
successfully, but mostly on a small scale. ‘The 
largest operator was Mr. W.R. Sireet, the keep- 
er cf the hotel where I lodged, whose establish- 
ment I visited. He had feeding, as he supposed, 
200,000 worms, in an old dilapidated frame build- 
ing, which had no glass or close windows, but 
plank shutters on hinges instead, and was more 
open to outer air, and to cold and dampness, than 
any house | ever saw used for the purpose. Two 
negro women were the feeders, with very slight 
superintendence from Mr. Street, in short visits 
two or three timesaday. ‘There had been fires 
kindled on three of the coldest days only. The 
progress of the worms had been slow, owing to 
so much cold weather ; but they appeared to be 
doing well, and to have suflered from nothing 
except too much care, or illy directed care, from 
theirfeeders. I learned from my inspection, and 
a free conversation with the two feeders, to be 
much more confident than I had been as to trust- 
ing the details of the business to such ignorant as 
well as inexperienced operators as we must now 
find in our negroes. 

Atll P. M. (25th) I left Portsmouth by the re- 
turn train, and reached the junction of the rail- 
roads (78 miles) to early breakfast next morning. 
There I had again to wait through a tedious day 
for the next train to Petersburg, which started at 
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8 P. M. and reached Petersburg afier midnight.* 


* The letter of J. W. Bryan, esq., spoken of in the 
foregoing article, as to follow, though in type, is com- 
pelled to be postponed, for want of space for its inser- 
lion. It will appear in the next number.—Ep. F. R. 
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MR. RONALDSON’S SEEDS. 


We lately received from James Ronaldson, esq. 
of Philadelphia, a quantity of sugar beet and other 
garden seeds of various kinds, imported by him 
from France, with the request that they should be 
distributed gratuitously to such cultivators as would 
take care of the products, and report to us for pub- 
lication any results deserving such attention. The 
object of the public-spirited donor has been very 
imperfectly secured, though as well as circum- 
stances permitted. The lateness of the season 
leaving very little time for choice, or delay, com- 
pelled us to make a very hasty distribution, and 
much more confined in extent than would other- 
wise have been attempted. As to Mr. Ronald- 
son’s condition, or request, of reports for publica- 
tion, we did not pretend to make it imperative ; 
knowing, by long experience of our countrymen’s 
aversion to writing, that such a requisition would 
either have prevented the acceptance, or otherwise 
would have produced a larger crop of broken pro- 
mises than of any other products from the gilts. 
We however here repeat the request; and hope 
that by it Mr. Ronaldson may be more successful 
in eliciting reports of these particular experiments 
and results, than we have been, or can now hope 


to be, for the general objects of the Farmers’ Re- 
gister.—Ep. Far. Rec. 





QUANTITY AND VALUE OF THE EXPORTS OF 
THE COUNTY OF ACCOMAC. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


T subjoin for publication, if you shall think it of 
sufficient interest to deserve it, a statement that 
has been prepared with great care, exhibiting the 
quantity and value of the produce exported from 
the county of Accomac, in this state, for the crop 
of the year 1838. The year 1838 was not select- 
ed as furnishing a larger amount of exports than 
ordinary years; but as the inquiries were com- 
menced last year, it was more convenient and 
more favorable to accuracy in the results, that they 
should have reference particularly to the year im- 
mediately preceding. The crop of 1838 was 
about an average one as to quantity in Accomac, 
and the prices did not exceed the average of seve- 
ral previous years. The results exhibited in this 
statement were obtained by personal application 
to every exporter of grain in the county, who fur- 
nished to the gentleman who prepared it, minute 
and accurate accounts, taken from their books, of 
the kind and quantity of their exports for the vear 
1838. So that, although it cannot be pretended 
that the account is precisely accurate, it seems not 
to be going too far to say that it approximates 
much more nearly to the truth than statistical 
statements generally do. And I will add that the 
statement was prepared by a gentleman well 
known throughout the state for his diligence and 
accuracy in statistical inqairies. 





The prices at which the value of the produce is 
estimated in the subjoined statement are not those 
for which the articles sold in the market, but the 
het prices received by the farmer; and it is be- 
lieved they fall rather short of the average prices 
of that year. 


Statement. 

Oats, 350,000 bushels at 40 cents, - $140,000 
Indian corn, 250,000 bushels, at 85 - 212,500 
Sundries, viz.: wheat, sweet potatoes, 

peach brandy, dried peaches, flax- 

seed, peas, beans, steamboat wood, 

&c. at least, es hee. ting: 37 47,500 
Total, - - - - - - 400,000 


Your readers upon the other side of the water, 
who seem to regard our peninsula as little better 
than a “ barren sand beach,” will probably be as- 
tonished to see that the surplus crop of the county 
of Accomac alone, for one year, amounted to 
the handsome sum exhibited in the above state- 
ment. 

And to this [ will add, that the rate of rents on 
the Eastern Shore is perhaps higher than any 
where else in the state; a circumstance which in- 
dicates, of course, the great prosperity of the agri- 
cultural interest. One half of all the crops of 
every description is the usual proportion for land of 
good quality, and in several instances within the 
knowledge of the writer, the tenant gives one half, 
without a house of any sort, and without the pri- 
vilege of fire-wood. For land below the average 
quality, two-fifths of all the crops, or two-fifths of 
the corn, and a half of the oats, and either two- 
fifihs or a half of all the other crops is the usual 
proportion. The price of land is, of course, high 
in a corresponding degree. 

Aw Eastern SHore Man, 

Accomac C. H., April, 1840. 





CULTURE OF INDIAN CORN. 


From the Cultivator. 


Messrs. Editors —Careful observation has satis- 
fied the writer, that the present system of culti- 
vating indian corn, is generally very defective, 
and can be greatly improved. Not more than 
half a crop is obtained upon an average, except on 
new or verystrong land. Wealso seethis valu- 
able crop frequently destroyed by autumnal frosts. 

The following is an outline of the plan which 
has been tried by the writer, with entire success, 
Good crops have been obtained—75 bushels to the 
acre—and the corn invariably ripened before the 
frosts of autumn could injure it. 

Spread upon the ground, before ploughing, 20 to 
30 ox cart loads of good, long, or unrotted stable 
manure ; when the corn is planted, put into the 
hill one halfof a shovel full of well rotted manure. 
This will give the corn an early and vigorous 
growth, until the roots are long enough to derive 
sustenance ‘rom the long manure. By thus giv- 
ing it an early start, it will ripen two or three 
weeks earlier than it otherwise would. The long 
manure will carry it out, and make more corn 
and less stalk, than when all rotten manure is 
used. Let the manure, which is to be kept until 
it has rotted, be piled up, and covered, so as to 
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protect it from rain and sun, and it will lose much 
less of its strength than if exposed. Some may 
say, that the quantity recommended per acre, is 
more than can generally be afforded. Unless 
the land is very strong, or in high tilth, less can 
not be afforded. Asa general rule, 5 acres, with 
100 loads of manure, will produce more corn than 
10 acres with the same quantity, besides the great 
saving of labor and ground. It is very clear that 
farmers generally do not manure their land high 
enough for Indian corn. Upon sward land, rotten 
manure is indispensable to give the corn a start, 
and insure an early and full crop. 

Poudrette is a good substitute for rotten manure 
when it can be had. 

No farmer should be satisfied until his average 
crop is at least 75 bushels to the acre. 


A LOVER OF GOOD HUSBANDRY. 


MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


For the Farmers’ Register. 


There has been nothing particularly worthy of 
note in the commercial operations of the month, 
and no material variation in the prices of domes- 
tic produce. 

Supplies of tobacco, being in proportion to the 
increased production, are larger than in previous 
years, and as the better qualities begin to appear, 
the range of prices is greater ; embracing all rates 
from $3 to 89, and occasionally $2 or $3 more for 
a fancy article. With the exception of two or 
three cargoes of low quality for the north of Eu- 
rope, and a small quantity for the south, no foreign 
exports have been made nor will there be for some 
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lime to come. Indeed foreign markets offer no 
temptation for shipments before the reguiar sea- 
son. The very high rate of freights has retarded 
shipments from New Orleans, where the stock ig 
rapidly accumulating. Prices there, $3 to 87}. 

Of cotton, about 1,750,000 bales have been re- 
ceived, which greatly exceeds the supply of any for- 
mer year to same period, and is 400,000 bales more 
than the entire receipts of the previous one ; leav- 
ing little doubt that the enormous quantity of two 
millions of bales was produced in this country in 
1839: an exceasive supply, considering the de- 
pressed state of manufactures on both sides the 
Atlantic. Prices range from 54 to 9 cents in the 

orts. 

, The superabundant crops of last year are not 
confined to tobacco and cotton, but also embrace 
those of grain. The receipts and exports of flour 
have been very large; and the great granary of 
the west is just now about to send forth its ample 
stores. The price of flour in the Virginia markets 
is $4 62 to $4 75, about the same in Baltimore 
and Philadelphia, and $5 12 to $5 50 in New 
York. Large shipments have been made to Eu- 
rope, particularly to England, but the prices there 
are moderate, considering the reported deficiency 
of their last crop. 

Indian corn is worth 45 to 50 cents per bushel. 

The rates of inland exchange have not im- 
proved this month—a difference of about 6 per 
cent. exists between New York and the southern 
states; but with some of the western states it is 
25 per cent.; and indeed the notes of some of their 
bunks are at 75 or 80 per cent. discount. 

The importation of goods from Europe has 
been unusually smail,,but has nevertheless ex- 
ceeded the demand. The spring trade in New 
York is said to be exceedingly dull, X. 

April 28. 
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